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DAISY JEAN 


“THE GREAT CELLIST” 





MUSICAL 


COURTER 

















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Teles 


New York 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
ra House Building 
New York 


12 Metrop 
Hall 


litan Ope 


negic 


SCHOOL, 

Ear- Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Public and Private School 
for church trials. 

48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F, BURT 
Sight-Singing, 
phy Normal course in 
Muse Special coaching 
Address: Brooklyr School, 


DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


ROSS 
STUDIOS 
New York 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
lechnic—-Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

34 Main St. Orange, N. J 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL M. 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Few Pupils 


Vacancies for a 
182 Ave 


Madison 


1992 Murray Hil New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
nie Friedberg 14 ro 
Vocal Studio: 
St., N. Y Tel 


MMI 


New York 


adway, 


50 W. 67th 1405 Columbus 


CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. KATHRYN 
he f oice mm all its branches 
tone production eradicated. 
French and Diction. 
West 86th Street New 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Tea 


Italian Lyric 


York 


DOOLITTLE 
AND COACH 


Street 
3891 


| 5) Cae ge 
PIANIST 

112th 
Telephone 


MAI 


536 West New York 


Cathedral 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 


Care of Musical Courier, 
Avenue 


New York 


437 Fifth 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


144 East 62nd Street, 


MILLER, 
SINGING 
Tel. 


PRESSON 
TEACHER OF 


826 Carnegie Hall 1350 Circle 


J,ANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


GOTTLIEB, 
Side House Settlement 
Music School, N Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345, 


JACQUES L. 


Formerly Director East 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
(Met et ey Opera House) 
Tel. 12 Bryant 
Anna E. Zincrer, “Diarcror, announces 
SUMMER FEOURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, UN. Y 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N 
Phone, 3967 Tremont. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Deve_orment—Coacnino—REPERTOIRE 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 

Morissey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty art- 
ists now in responsible positions 
Artists furnished for all occasions 
Zittam Hatsteap—Piano—Accompanist 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 1472 
Summer Session announced later 


BOICE VOCAL ART 
Boicr 

Mes. Henry Boice 
65 Central Park West 


1425 Broadway, Room 43 


THE STUDIO or 
Susan §S 
Consulting Teacher 


Tel 


SMOcK 
Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


25 Claremont 


VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
INSTRUC TION 

New York 


Schuyler 


VOCAI 
84th Street, 
Telephone 


324 West City 


5420 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Nieteorenten Opera Company) 
Vill accept pupils 
3460 Riverside 668 West End Ave. 
New York 


(Late of 


Phone 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
Street 


Rhinelander 


136 East New 


4468 


78th York 


Telephone 


FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
Barte 
136 East 78th 
Telephone 


New York. 
4468 


Street, 
Rhinelander 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 

Perfect Tone Production 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, 
Telephone Circle 


and Repertoire 
New York 
8675 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 


ELIZABE 
SCHOOL 


Studio: 257 


Phone, 


TH K. PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 

West 104th Street. 

2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 

singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

in Sight Singing. 

for Met. Opera Co.) 
Readers’’—No used, 
and individual instruction, 


Specialist 
(Formerly teacher 


“A Maker of 
Both class 


instrument 


Private time 


6515W 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. 


Hall Res. Phone, 


any 


Carnegie Flatbush 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

limited number of 
34 Gramercy Park. 


New York City 


Will receive a pupils, 
Residence 
3187 


Phone, Gramercy. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall : New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


GARRIGUE, 


SINGING 


ESPERANZA 
ART OF 


337 West 85th Street, New York 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 
American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists lighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored, 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

New York City 


Director 


701 Carnegie Hall, 


ZERFFI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice P roduction 
Studio: 333 West Enc Avenue (76th St.), >a 
Phone, 5217 Columbus 


EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

by appointment 


Strupio: 137 Wesr 93rp Srreet 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 


MME. 


Accompanists: Lucille 


Tebbs 
MM Willard Sektberg 


Leroy 


Blabb 


Conductor 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparato ry ha acher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Ha Tel. Circle 
, 7 by mail 


3467 


Sicnor A. 
VOICE 


Teacher of 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Alma Gluck, Sophie and 
Cecil Arden 


33 West 67th St., 


sraslau 
New York, 


Studio 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
104 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 4549, 


MME. 


52nd 


REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 


29 West Street New York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Oper | House - a 1425 Broadway, 
New ork 
46 Cannon St., 


Taylor Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn, 


FREDERICK E, 


TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 


Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Hall 832-3 New York City 


Carnegie Studios, 


ART 


I nstruc tor 
New York 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL 


Mrs. ELIzaBeTu Scuau P, 
Carnegie Hall. =: 
Joseph Pizzarello, 

care of i 


Paris address, 
American Express Company 


W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
HARMONY 

and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St, N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


ORGAN, 


Organist 
Church 


CARL 


FIQUE 
KATHERINE 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Piano 


NOAK-FIQUE 


FIQUE MUSICAL 
128 De Kalb 


INSTITUTE 


Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Cons 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, ew York. Phone Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984. 


VINCENZO 
VOCAL 
73rd Street 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


PORTANOVA 
STUDIO 


West New York 


MARIE 
Pianist 
Assistant to Wager 
East 72nd St 
Telephone 


MIKOVA 
Instruction 
Swayne, 

New York 


8812 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth New York City 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal 
Address, J. 


Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction, Lehmann 


Cartall, 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE, 


FOR 
AND 
230 E. 62d St. 
given to students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, Directors. 


Complete musical education 
from the beginning to the 


F. & H 


VON DOENHOFF, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, 
251 West 102d Street, 
Phone, Riverside 


ALBERT, 

TEACHER 
New York 
366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing 


lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street New York City. 


Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 

Central Park West ; New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 


424 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. 


Olga Warren 


349 Centra. Park West New Yorx 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


Open for Canoert and Dramatic ate ge sad 
| ned : Ursuline Agdemy, W mW, Mebflien St 


W. McMillen St. Cincinnati, = 





GUSTAVE L. Btrecter Ameriess = Presress 
het Pilcioee ia ie neste” 
and on 
New York City 





COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarie 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd ye and 
Lexington Aven 
Mondays and Thursdays, S' Blaace Hall, KY, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


Se Tae Or —_—,* Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Philadelphia, Pa. 








REGINA KAHL corestzo| 


Concert and Oper 
1372 Riverside Drive, New York City Tolentone, Wadsworth 9300 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GARZIA 


“Not all Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing ge te nd 
Fooster of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


137 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor 7 Coacu 





Piano Studio 
8512 Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y. 


Tel. 1350 Circle 


Z>=-575 








RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Mm Ye House Studios 
Broadway, Suite 43 


1425 New York 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS |? 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


ee 
651 Wer touch Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


. a < OF — ~ a A 
rmer’ Sqprane an anhattan 
Opera Companies a Beatie cet eas Carnegie Hall. 








New York 








Assistant Teacher Ny Alexander 
229 West 109th St., N, Y. Phone, } 1374 


Gate WILLARD 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Ee” 
D 
N 
A 











Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel, Colaumbes 9750 





m8 HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


| Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stadios:| 22. West 85th Street, New York 
5622 Fourteenth Ave.. Brooklyn 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenuc, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
M Ward, trude 

, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


" FINNEGAN 


- N. Y. 
N Personal ad 
479 West 146th St. . - New York 


ae || LD srt “ 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
New York City 

York 








Soloist St. Pada ats . yr 

Exclusive Management 
Laurence A. Lambert, Western Musical 

Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 











1425 Broadway, 
New 








PARIS | 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


Daily classes for the study of chamber 
music in all branches. 

Highest personal endorsements 
references of Pablo Casals, 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer. 


Address: 9 rue de Chanaleilles 


and 
Ossip 


Paris, France 











CLARENCE DICKINSON | 





t Org 


Ororniet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
- 2 vewo Theological Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave. New 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | © 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepied. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West,113th Street 
T 











. New York 
J, AL 7639 t a Shed: al 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


| Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


live Fremstad, Mi Charlotte 
Sh. of Sie Marcel Caroline Mine. Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, Bina 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 




















Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Seiols Se beng a, oe 8 eigen 
pty wa aecuamenas Ws prey 





Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 

Reve an 
Course Dieti sf 

Ft ns i gm og 


er 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Bui Casal 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
168 West 76th Street New York 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, on me ete. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano 
167 West 80th St., New York. Phone Fe da 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
Oren FOR a eetameehd ENGAGEMENTS 
_t — St. 


‘GRASSE sci 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House pteites. ]635 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone Bryant 1274 


K RAF T 


A 

w 

f Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


VALERI 
» LENDT 


R SOPRANO 


YI 437 Fitn Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


E New York City 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


= LUTIGER GANNON 
mass OSEPALTS 


LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM «.: 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 











heey Ho saa and 


will a ye ced 


Pupils, a A 











SEE AD 
WEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonei « 

















and Choirmaster 


ow York City 





LAZAR S$, 5, SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canin School School tf Singing 
Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
pmo me Sembach, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


eee 











care Thes. A. Edison, Inc. 
New York 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Orange, N. J. 
H 
Aw 
N 
Tel.: 216 Audubes 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Cellist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
HELEN ALLYN 


INSTRUCTION 





Address 
561 West 147th St 
St. James Church, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Lil. 





tahoe HOFFMANN #2 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instruction: 24 £. 99th St. 





VIOLINIST 

Diploma from Petre- 
rad Conservatory, 
Bret. Auer. 


Tel, 1730 Lenes 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





A 
L 
E 
x 
i 
s 
rs 
U 
E 
L 





ARTHUR M. pURTOn 


ee 


Fine Arts Building Chicage 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel, 1000 Schuyler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


GEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, 


B coast tour ad “booking. 
35 Mt. Morris Park wat, few York 











EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: 7 Ma: 
ea % ty Ave., Celumbus, Ohio 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Sees 4013 Harlem 

Acoompanist—Coach 

Limited number of pupile accepted. 

518 West 111th Street New York 
Tel ‘be. 7769 c ae A. - 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
RECTION: Haratson Matugr 


Metropolitan OP ty House Building, 
ew York C 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


5424 Blacksione Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Dire 
Suite 40, 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. $9th St.. New York City. 329 Circle 


— 


L in recitals of his own work: 
guccesetel,, conga; on” Dorit 
Y wo ices, - "Desks Lallaby. 
ot ame, Out in the Sweet Spring 
ight 





Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 





Cranberry Plane Schoo 
Residence, 522 West 136th Stree! 


Schoo!, 839 Carr og-e yt er YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4 








Apply to President 200 West S6th"St., for!All Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
ANNOUNCES FOR SEASON 1920-21 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel, 0661 Cirele 














MUSICAL COURIER 


April 14, 





The ARTRIO-ANGELUS 


“The Reproducing Piano with a Soul” 


the last word, and the very ultimate in reproducing pianos. 


The superb art of two hundred renowned pianists is an 
integral part of this instrument. 


Send for your copy of our Monthly Bulletin of Records. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices 


450 Fifth Avenue 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still “oe built by its ere 
maker $e 

q Its continued | use in euch inatitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its mipaesenineti tone 
qualities and durability s $3 ! 








Send for free,illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: = MAKERS 











THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 








1921 


























A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 











MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
296 Fort Weshington Avenue, New York 


GRACE I HOFHEIMER rivnsr 


: A Fort Wadsworth, 
—— Li” _— ser eames, - 
STUDIO: eT" bf 


His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’”’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? , 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15¢ you can 
select from masterpieces 
like ‘ ‘Madrigale, ’ “ll 
Trovatore,”’ “Humores- 
4 “ Barcarolle,"* 
“Melody in F,°* “But- 
terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,*’ 
"Shepherd ’ s Dance,’’ 
“ First Tarantelle,’ 
“Grand Marche de Con. 
cert,’’ “I! Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’"“The Palms,"’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
‘When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Statens of over 
standard com- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. WARREN 


ERB 
YON STUDIOS 


——- YON Directors 


PIANG, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 951 Appelatmeat by mail caly 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Raynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
241 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 











i free Sh qa 
Set per dealer to show 
in's Wy | 
diments for the 











) ~~ fy for " Elemente Kd 
_ STEPHEN CONTYRY, MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
TOW NSEND 
Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thuredays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
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CHICAGO GREATLY WORRIED OVER 
QUESTION OF SUNDAY BLUE LAWS 


Musical Activities to Be Heavily Damaged if Proposed Legislation Goes Into Effect—Many Concerts and Recitals 
Continue to Attract—Notes of Interest 


Chicago, Ill., April 9, 1921—Percy Grainger, at Kimball 
Halt, and Vasa Prihoda, at Studebaker Theater, were the 
two bright musical lights who furnished worthy entertain- 
ment on Sunday afternoon, April 3. Those narrow-minded 
blue Sunday agitators should understand the good that a 
multitude derives every Sunday from concerts, not only in 
Chicago but all over the country, and those busy-bodies 
whose sole enjoyment seems to be to get 
notoriety by preaching .a poor doctrine, Mm 
would benefit themselves in elevating their 
minds by listening to piano playing such as 
Percy Grainger gave to the audience that 
packed Kimball Hall on this occasion. Un- : 
less the people make a noise, the blue Sun- = 
day law will come to pass some day, just as = 
did prohibition. Everybody smiled when it 
was stated a few years ago that the saloons 
would be closed. “Impossible,” people well 
posted would say, yet as nothing is impos- 
sible, the law passed and the saloons were 
closed. Well posted people will tell you 
now that in a country such as America, 
where liberty is prevalent, it would be im- 
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tore the Chicago Woodlawn Musical Club on March 29. 
His subject was the “Masterpieces of Instrumental Music.” 
Besides having all his time taken with teaching at the 
American Conservatory, Mr. Bohnet found time during the 
month for accompanying Jennie Johnson at an artist teach 
ers’ concert at the American Conservatory on March 26; 
on March 21 he played at the Chicago Artists’ Association 





farewell, stating that she 
for seven years more As Lili Lehmann sang 
was seventy-two years old, she could not see why an 
American singer could not sing until she was sixty-seven 
years, adding, “Some friends of mine would like to se 
me in oblivion, but they will have to wait awhile, if the 
Lord is willing.” Needless to say that the remark brought 
thunderous applause Mme. Schumann-Heink, who has 


would stay before the public 
until she 





been singing for the last forty-three years, debuting in 
opera in October, 1878, in Dresden as Azucena, sang her 
taxing program as no other contralto living could have 
rendered it. Mme. Schumann-Heink is still the uniqu 
contralto of the day. Her voice has lost none of its former 
power and in the concluding number, Arditi’s “Bolero 
she trilled like a coloratura soprano. Her mezza voce is 
admirable and she knows how to color her tones so as t 
make each one an object of admiration lo hear her in 
terpretation of Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” 
was in itself worth the admission Het 
program began with Rossi's aria “Mitran 
This was followed with the aria, “Ah, Mon 
Fils,” from “Le Prophéte,” which for some 
unknown reason was printed as from “Th 
Huguenots.” Her following group included 
“When — th Roses Bloom, by Louisa 
Reichardt; “Over the Steppe by Gretch 
aninoff; “Indian Spring Bird,” by Lieu 
rante; “Vale” (“Farewell”), by Russell 
Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams,” and Schubert 
“The Erl King.” The last group included 
“The Cry of Rachel” already referred t 


Stephens’ “Have You Seen Him in France 


“Taps,” with arrangement by Pasternack; 


possible to enforce the closing of all amuse- Molloy’s “Kerry Dance” and Arditi’s “Bi 
ment on Sunday. Not only may they close lero.” Many encores were given all through 
all amusements on Sunday, but they may the course of the program and yet the audi 
even forbid the sale of “smokes” or even of ence was not satisfied, recalling the diva 
smoking in public places. Great liberty we innumerable times at the end of the pr 
are enjoying these days! We are coming gram, but Mme. Schumann-Heink wisely 
back to the time of the Inquisition. Con- refrained from granting an extra, but as the 
certs on Sunday must be continued, as they audience would not leave the hall she finally 
have a big educational value. Why should sang “The Star Spangled Bannet lf spac 
the rich always be protected? Why not give would permit, her singing of each song 
a chance to the so called poor class? Musi- would be here reviewed at length, but thi 
cians of great talent have seldom come out is impossible; suffice it to say that Mme 
of the rich class but from less financially Schumann-Heink sang as well on this o 
successful people. Workingmen cannot go casion as she ever has done before No 
to concerts at night. After a hard day, more need be said, only that sh the reign 
home or a nearby movie seem to be the only ing queen among contralto nd her rT 
enjoyment given to hundreds of families cessor is yet to be found 
in a metropolis; thus only on Sunday can George Morgan sang his solos agreeably 
such families take advantage of the higher his high baritcene voice being heard to good 
class of music, and this pleasure could be . advantage in numbers by Diaz, Tsehas 
suppressed if the blue Sunday law were ever kowsky, Lemaire and Bemberg. His French 
to pass. The sun is said to shine for all. and English diction is only medioere, whik 
Maybe it does, bat it won't much longer the enunciation of the French, English 
unless the people express their will against German and Italian of Mme. Schumann 
the mad men and women whose pleasure Heink is as of yore—perfection 
seems to be to mingle in other people’s The justly popular Katharine Hoffmann 
business. played artistic accompaniments not only on 
All this took much of the space that the piano but also on the organ, for both 
should have been given to the concerts above solois‘s. Mme. Schumann-Heink had not 
mentioned, but neither Mr. Grainger nor been heard in Chicago in several years 
Prihoda need any introduction in this lo- Let us hope that she will soon come back 
cality nor to the readers of this paper. Mr. and that the musical fraternity will turn 
Grainger was in glorious form and he en- out en masse to greet that wonderful womat 
chanted his auditors. Prihoda strengthened a giant in the musical world 
the good impression made at the time of his ee C oa H 
debut in Chicago a few weeks ago, and with = ae re ; 
more appearances his box office value will F., Wight Neumann brought forth Julia 
increase. : Culp to Kimball Hall in a song recital o1 
REUTER IN RECITAL. Wednesday evening, April 6 Mme. Culp 
Rudolph Reuter’s recitals in Chicago are has not ne sas 4 bes ( hicag« h of a vera 
too few and too far apart to please his sie hg I a" rn n in ruth flan 
numerous admirers. One of these infre- Photo by Royal Atelier, N. Y t vat the a “ = not been to er advan 
quent appearances took place at Orchestra FRIEDA HEMPEL, — Arg os Aad he wees - ss Page : 
settee scodiaes = this eg cS or “The golden-throated nightingale,” on tour with the Chicago Opera Association (Continued on page 38.) 
aside cach week a certain asad of tine 46 to the I acific Coast, who is filling even her greatest admirers with fresh wonder 
enjoy practising for his recitals, and that Phere is a new glint of gold in her ee ean Hempel herself cannot explain it, . . . ’ re 
indulgence om, tle: thet tena been: ened Genet but it is unmistakably there. She sang Traviata” in Dallas and “scored the Annie Louise Cary s Will 
profitably as he has grown yearly so that greatest personal triumph in the hastory of the city, according to the Phe chief bequest ia the willaf Mi 
Seater: tee: onaiee among the foremost Ameri- headlines. The Texas audience gave her s8o many curtain calls, _ the critics Chistian Siedeia eiieced “ann 
can pianists. He plays as though he enjoys Per Sees Saeee rine o OR0 ef Aeteaere eee vetee, bas Oy | Rigeleies, years ago as Annie Louise Car ding 
his work immensely, and this is reflected by Morte,” “Lucia di Lammermoor’ end “L'Biisly fAmore,” the triumphe of the American prima donna, was one of $50,000 
“ape a tee daideenl Ge cineca be. well slim, blonde prima donna” are also complete. ; Miss Hempel will return to New digs white wig Fed ’ tle 
the manner he pg : , : York early in May, and shortly thereafter sail for Europe for her vacation in made to the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
as the modern compositions inscribed on his . + et + a of New York City. The orchestra has been 
program. ots directed for many years past by | ‘ 
The program included compositions by Arens During the last season or tw 
Brahms; prelude, fugue and chorale in , the orchestra itself has not been active, but 
E minor, by Mendelssohn; the scherzo as it is incorporated, it presumab! , 
by Schubert; the Bach-Saint-Saéns “Bourree;” selections Helen Polleng, one of his talented pupils, played at Streator, able to accept the bequest, by the aid of which Mr. Aren 
by Chopin, and “Winterreigen Suite” by the pianist-com- Ill., on St. Patrick’s Day before the Musical Culture Club will be able to revive its activities 
poser, Dohnanyi—a set of a dozen pieces which on this Mrs. Stutts’ Pupits HEAR». The total estate amounted to about $300,000, Ther 
occasion had their first hearing in this city, are happy Under the auspices of the Mary Wood Chase School of were various charitable and publye bequest | t th large 
additions to the piano literature and were superbly rendered ileal? Adie’ » cable wen/tiees. th midiid al BManicn| Patt went to her brother, her niece, five nephews and other 
by the recitalist. Other composers listed were Borowski, Ciatiaiee Stults pe ‘psa & Healy Hall p Friday evening relatives and friends, including a maid who had been with 
Stan aie ’ . 7 2 P -uite : we . ? ‘J ’ — ’ - , . 1 ars Sus ( ur r man ’ nal 
terse magi nae a em, eee ae noth April I Ruth Llewellyn wae heard, for the purpose of this pro e ae er ( or am “Ai vide d po ne rel iti “ S 
sincere artist who gets trom Mis 11 : rs oe review, in a group by Grieg, in which she showed the result / 
and whose readings are always interesting. The emphatic of good training and a voice of agreeable quality. Others friends. 
success he received at the hands of his large audience was who appeared on the program. ware Florence Graham and tee ——— 
in every respect deserved, and it is to be hoped that next Pini Tateel pianists Nikisch to Visit South America 
season his public recitals in Chicago will be more numerous. ; . = ae : 
ret ae se Mme, SCHUMANN-HeEINK AT MEDINAH TEMPLE, The Musica Courter’s correspondent at Montevideo 
A SUCCHSEPUL Ammons cg me The Press Club of Chicago presented Mme. Schumann-_ K. H. Stottner, writes that Arthur Nikisch, the distinguished 
Jane McConnell, contralto and artist pupil of Mme. Vit- Heiik at Medinah Temple on Wednesday evening, April conductor, has been engaged by Impresario Bonetti for a 
torio Arimondi, has been meeting with splendid success in 6, jn a song recital. The great artist was assisted by South American tour next fall, beginning at Buenos Aires 
and that he will lead a specially selected orchestra of 120 


concert at Dallas, Tex.; Sedan, Kan., and various Oklahoma 
cities. 
CLeveLAND Bounet ACTIVE. 
Cleveland Bohnet, pianist-accompanist, gave a lecture be- 


George Morgan, baritone, and Katharine Hoffmann, ac- 
companist. Mme. Schumann-Heink, in a very appropriate 
little speech, informed her audience that she was sixty 
years old and that the present tour was by no means her 


musicians, most of them brought with him from Europe 
Richard Strauss and Felix Weingartner were the con 
ductors who visited South America last season 
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THE CONTROVERSY 


ABOUT JULIA GLASS 


The Musicat Courter is in receipt of a letter from Julia 
Glass, the pianist, which she asks this paper to publish. In 
pursuance of the Musica, Courter’s impartial policy always 
to present all sides in a controversy, a copy of Miss Glass’ 
letter was submitted to Manfred Malkin with the offer to 
print any reply he might care to make. The entire exhibits 
in the case are presented herewith: 

1331 Clinton Avenue, z 
New York, April 7, 1921 
To the Editor of the Musical Courier 

Dear Sin—In this morning’s Musica, Courter is a 
notice saying that for four years I have studied with Mr. 
Malkin and conveying the impression that I owe to him 
my present pianistic attainments and still study with him 

As a matter of fact, I left Mr. Malkin twelve months 
ago and have been studying ever since with Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, to whose inspiration and untiring and wonderful 
instruction I owe more than words can express. I have 
every reason to think that my engagement to play with the 
National Symphony Orchestra on April 16 and 18 is 
due to the work | have done during the past year 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Junta Grass 


Malkin 
Manfred 


Music Sc hool, 

Malkin, Director, 
10 West 122nd Street, 
New York, April 9, 1921 
The Musical Courier 

1377 ‘Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN—I beg to acknowledge the 
létter in which you enclose the copy Of a note which was 
received by you, signed by Miss Julia Glass. That this 
letter was not her own must be evident from the language 
employed therein, and from the deliberate misstatement 
contained in its last paragraph, a fact which is happily sus- 
ceptible of proof. Without wishing to attribute to any one 
individual the responsibility for causing a naive young girl 
to engage in a deliberate misstatement, the fact remains 
that it is to create the impression that the instruction and 


receipt of your 
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tuition of Mr. Alexander Lambert was responsible for her 
engagement with the National Symphony Orchestra as 
soloist that the letter was sent to you. The inference to be 
drawn from this fact to me is self explanatory, 

Miss Glass was under my constant tuition and instruction 
from February, 1916, to May, 1920, a period covering more 
than four years. It was at my suggestion that she presented 
herself to Mr. Bodanzky for an audition, It was in 
anticipation of her appearance as a soloists with one of our 
orchestras that I prepared her for her recital at Aeolian 
Hall, which took place shortly before she was successfully 
heard by the directors of the National Symphony Orchestra 
and engaged by Mr. Bodanzky. The Schumann concerto 
which she is to play at the National Symphony concert next 
Saturday she studied with me for many months, Miss 
Glass had never received five minutes instruction from Mr. 
Alexander Lambert until after she had been accepted and 
engaged as soloist. In proof of this fact I am enclosing 
herewith the copy of a letter which I have from Miss Glass 
and which speaks for itself. 

It is regrettable that a controversy of this character should 
occur. I feel it my duty to bring out the facts in justice 
to your fair offer to print my rejoinder and in order to 
permit the musical public to have the true facts in this case. 

I am, very truly yours 
(Signed) MAnrrep MALKIN. 


New York, May 22, 1920. 
Dear Mr, MALKIN: 

I wish to take the occasion of my engagement to appear 
with the National Symphony Orchestra to express to you 
my sincerest gratitude for all you have done for me toward 
my artistic success. I know that this is due to your great 
ability as a pedagogue, the advantage of which I haye for 
the last four years that have enabled me to begin my career 
with Mr, Bodanzky’s ¢hgagement of me for next season. I 
know that no matter how wonderful one may be, a master’s 
guidance is nearly half responsible in an artist’s success. 
The four years I have studied witn you will always guide 
me in my career, I will always owe you all the triumphs 
you predict for me, and as 1 am proud of my teacher, | 
hope you will be proud of your grateful pupil. 

(Signed) Jutta GLAss. 


Schumann-Heink Sings a “Son” to Rest 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who appeared in Chicago for 
the first time in two years at the Medinah Temple on April 
6, before her recent success in Kansas City sang at the 
funeral of one of her “boys,” Captain Werner. The event is 
touchingly described in the Kansas City Star: 

“Mme. Schumann-Heink ‘belonged’ to the American Army 
in the late war. When she was at Camp Funston one mem- 
orable time she sang to ‘her boys,’ as she called them. Her 
escort then was Capt. Arthur Werner. How little did she 
know at that time that she would have the opportunity to 
sing at his funeral within such a short space of time. It 
was at the chapel of J. W. Wagner, on Grand avenue, and 
Schumann-Heink was there among a large company of army 
and newspaper friends, An associate of Mr, Werner’s had 
gone to the singer to tell of his death, and at mention of his 
name Schumann-Heink asked about hit, was shocked, then 
touched by the fact that he was motherless and fatherless, no 
relatives near by. Would she come? Perhaps sing? 

“‘T shall sing “Taps,”’ she hastily volunteered. ‘And I 
shall go if I go on my hands and knees. None of Mother 
Schumann-Heink’s boys ever called that she did not re- 
spond.’ 

“A mother singing her child to sleep is not more uncon- 
scious of all else than the great singing mother seemed as 
she stood beside the casket of the motherless soldier and 
sang him to his eternal rest. The great air from Mendels- 
sohn’'s ‘St. Paul,’ ‘For the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,’ 
has névéf been sung with deeper feeling. The very timbre 
of the great contralto’s tones seemed ennobled by the sor- 
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row of a world for its soldier dead. Only an artist to whom 
the complexities of oratorio have taken their place among 
the simple things of daily life could put so much emotion 
and spiritual expression into this noble composition. 

“It was at once a simple expression of personal sorrow 
and a holy voice offering comfort and courage to a long line 
of those who grieve. 

“Tears came to the eyes of the singer and into her voice, 
but she waited only while her accompanist, seated at the tiny 
chapel organ, played the prelude to ‘Taps.’ 

“Mme, Schumann-Heink is the only artist who sings ‘Taps’ 
on her programs. It is a kind of ritual with her, every since 
her own boy died in the war and since hundreds of boys 
she called her own in the training camps died in France. 
There is a stern joy in “Taps’ as Mme. Schumann-Heink 
delivers it, like the echoes of a parting salute above a sol- 
dier’s grave. 

“Imagine a bugle sounding its bleak farewell to a soldier 
in the Argonne Forest and a mother praying and weeping 
at home in America—if these two could be blended into one, 
it would be the sorrow and courage, the despair and hope in 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s interpretation of ‘In the West.’” 


THE OPERA SEASON AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


Director—Many Metropolitan 


Artists 

Montevideo, February 27, 1921.—The opera season at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires; the Teatro Solis, Montevideo, 
and the Teatro Grande, Rio de Janeiro, all under the direc- 
tion of Impresario Bonetti, promises to be unusually bril- 
liant the coming summer. Bonetti has engaged an unusu- 
ally good company with that sterling conductor, Giorgio 
Polacco, now of the Chicago Opera Association, for artistic 
director. The other conductor will be Ettore Panizza, well 
known in Italy, Spain, and at Covent Garden. The sopranos 
will include Maria Barrientos, Claudia Muzio (“Mona 
Vanna,” “Tristan and Isolda” and “Pagliacci” ), Ninon Vallin 
(French operas), Lia Stuart, Maria Avezza, Giannina Cat- 
taneo and Maria Siloni; mezzo sopranos—Carolina Lazzari, 
Ada Paggi, Luisa Bertana; tenors—Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giulio Crimi, Dino Borgioli; baritones—Carlo Galefh, Ar- 
mand Crabbe, Vicente Ballester; basses—Jose Mardones, 
Enrico Contini, Gregorio Melnik, 'Gaettano Azzolini. 

The repertory is announced to include two novelties— 
“Fior di Neve,” by Gaito, and “Ilse,” by Gilardi—also “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” (new for South America) and the fol- 
lowing works from the standard repertory: “Marouf,” 
“Roberto il Diavolo,” “Mona Vanna,” “Gli Ugonotti,” “I 
Pagliacci,” “Il Barbiere,”’ “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Manon,” 
“Forza del Destino,” “Tristan and Isolda” (in Italian), 
“Fidelio,” “Ballo in Maschera” and ‘Aida.” 

K. H. Storrner. 


Giorgio Polacco Artistic 


New Management Takes Kerekjarto 


The Capitol Musical Bureau, Inc., announces its entrance 
into the field of musical management and has begun its 
activities by taking over from Hugo Boucek the exclusive 

management of Ducie de Kerekjarto, the young Hungarian 
violinist, who has made so pronounced a success in the sea- 
son just ending, his first in America. His first appearance 
under the new management was at Cleveland, Ohio, last 
Sunday evening—his third engagement of the season in the 
Ohio city—and he again achieved the success which was his 
on the previous occasions. 

The president of the new bureau is Samuel Geneen, and 
he will also act as general manager. Mr. Geneen, although 
still in the early thirties, has made a conspicuous succees in 
other lines of business, building up several large enterprises 
on lines which he expects to follow in entering the field o1 
concert management. The activities of the bureau will not 
be widespread among a lot of artists, but will be concen- 
trated upon Kerekjarto and not more than three or four 
others in various branches of the musical field, who will be 
announced later. The new offices are at 1819 Broadway. 


Hammerstein’s Daughters Win $141,158 Verdict, 


A judgment for $141,158.83, based on the findings of 
former Supreme Court Justice Francis M- Scott acting as 
referee, and approved by the court, was filed in the county 
clerk's office on April 8 against the Hammerstein Opera 
Company and Emma Swift Hammerstein, widow of Oscar 
Hammerstein. The judgment is in favor of Stella A. 
Keating and Rose H. Tostevin, daughters of Mr. Ham- 
merstein by a former marriage. The amount of the judg- 
ment represents their claim in certain property belonging 
to the Hammerstein Opera Company, based upon an agree- 
ment entered into by Mr. Hammerstein with their mother 
when they separated. According to the referee’s decision 
and the court’s order the judgment is to stand as a lien 
against the Manhattan Opera House. 


National String Quartet Gives Concert 


A most enjoyable concert was that given by the National 
String Quartet at the Knickerbocker Theater, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the evening of April 4. The personnel of 
the quartet includes Henri Sokolov, first violin; Max 
Pugatsky, second violin; Samuel Feldman, viola, and Rich- 
ard Lorleberg, cellist, the four musicians forming a group 
which plays with excellent ensemble and pure intonation. 


Von Klenner to Go to Europe April 28 


Katharine Evans, the Baroness von Klenner, announces 
her departure on the S. S. Canada for Italy on April 28, 
going so early in order that she may return and reopen 
her summer school at Point Chautauqua by July 15. A\l- 
ready many a mew have been made for her summer 
instruction. ile abroad she will also visit other cities in 
Southern Europe. 


Mrs. Beardsley to Hold | Perfield Demonstration 


On Saturday afternoon, April 30, in the White and Gold 
Room of the Hotel Plaza, Mrs. R. F. Beardsley will con- 
duct a demonstration of the Effa Ellis Perfield work, A 
detailed announcement will be made in a later issue of the 
Musica Courier. 
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AMONG THEMSELVES 


of London, violin makers to His Majesty, King 

Kalawayo, keep their best old violins is by no 

means a bad place even for the most fastidious 
fiddle which ever fared sumptuously in the velvet lined 
box of a royal patron. 

The back of the cabinet in which these treasures are 
hung up on nails, like hams in a pork butcher’s shop, is 
covered with the softest plush, and they are kept as clean 
and look as sleek and glossy as though they had just 
emerged from a bath for eternal youth—a sun-bath, of 
course, or one of oil and turpentine. 

But it is in the dog days. Trade is exceedingly slack, 
an unusual thing at Brown & Brown's; two of the clerks 
are on their holidays, and the rest of the staff stand about 
as if trying to think of an excuse for being there at all. 
The cabinet containing ‘he old violins has not been opened 
these four days. No wunder the noble inmates feel ennui. 
Who would not under similar circumstances? Some of 
them, true children of the brighter South, (although it is 
a long time since their infancy) are under the weather. 
This British atmosphere in the middle of August, so damp, 
so sticky, is very trying; and to be shut up in a plush 
lined case at four o'clock in the afternoon 

“Humph,” says a handsome Gagliano in an amber col- 


Te cabinet in which Messrs. John Brown & Brown, 


BY PAUL STOEVING 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


yet to testify to the truth of my statement; he wants to get 
rid of us all.” 

“Only he didn’t succeed in your case—eh, Herr Philos- 
opher?—no matter how he extolled your charms?” 

This impudent remark came from that inveterate tease 
Lupot, and Herr Egidius was about to forget age and 
philosophy and to answer excitedly, when they were re- 
minded of one august presence among them which they 
had forgotten for the moment. A hush fell on the plush- 
lined cabinet. 

“Children, I was just dozing a little and you woke me 
up,” said a deep, sonorous, wonderful voice. In a special 
case, a little apart from the rest, was reposing His Grace 
“The Duke”—that famous Stradivarius! 

“So sorry, so sorry, your Grace,” they hurried to apolo- 
gize; and his Grace, refreshed from his nap, was soon 
restored to good humor. He had evidently dozed off i 
the midst of a lengthy speech, for he remarked presently: 
“What was I saying, children? Ah, yes, I remember, I 
could tell you many things which have come under my 
observation in these 180 years since the great Antonio 
Stradivari sent me into the world with the words: ‘Go 
and make thyself worthy of me.’ It was a proud moment, 
I shall never forget it if I live a thousand years.” 


of our deepest, inmost selves and the well-nigh unfathom- 
able possibilities our makers have stored up in us 

hm "Everyone in the illustrious company felt 
their chests getting very narrow. The noble Duke con- 
tinued amid dead silence: “Talking of a soul, I have heard 
one of my own former friends, the great Giovanni Battista 
Viotti, discuss the subject of the human sou!l—but what of 
our soul! Our soul, I say—who but we understand this 
wonderful entity, our soul, the soul of a ; 

A sudden tumult in the plush-lined cabinet interrupted 
his Grace, the noble Duke. It was not the inconsiderate 
heavy beer cart in the street which in shaking the house 
and the shop caused the clatter and flutter among the com- 
pany. No, it was that unfortunate Klingenthal 

Having fallen asleep under the weight of the meta- 
physical discussion of the noble Duke, he had perhaps in 
his sleep bumped the aristocratic Guadagnini, or he had, 
awakened and frightened by the beer cart, revealed his 
identity in some way; at all events, horror of the intruder 
filled for some minutes the plush-lined cabinet. 

Only by exercising his weighty authority the noble Duke 
was able to calm the outraged sensibilities of his pedi- 
greed brethren and restore order. 

“Children, friends,” he said, “the sacred privacy of this 
abode has been shamefully abused and we have reason to 


ored glossy coat, “by the shade of my noble sire, this is 
about the dullest time I have ever put in during my life. 


I wish there might be an end to it.” 
“To what—your life?” 


“How kind of you, Lupot,” 


to hear too.” 


“When the clerk says something nice about one to a_ bilities.” 
i sneered a delicately 
built but very pretty Amati, with a slightly nasal tone, 
“there are no customers now, and if there were the clerk 
wouldn't have anything much to say to them about you, 


customer—is that it? Don’t fear,” 


Gag.” 


“And do you think, my proud Miss Amati,” 
“that with your caterwaul voice, you are 


insulted speaker, 
a worthier object of praise?” 
“Most certainly, Gag.” 


“Hush!” commanded a venerable Brescian fiddle, who 
was as proud of his age as of two big inkstains which a 
famous violinist in a rage had left on his chest as an 


ineradicable memento. 
too hot for that. I feel my E string 
giving way and my A is already half 
a tone below the normal pitch. 

“Ah, you are always lecturing be- 
cause you think you are old,” put in a 
rather youngish Bergonzi, “but age 
has not improved your tone.” 

“Master Impudence, you will 
le arn to revere old age.’ 

“Not if it spells impotence.” 
“What is that supposed-to-be-Ber- 
gonzi saying?” joined in a Lorenzo 
Guadagnini, whose every feature 
showed the genuine pedigree, but who 
suffered from an enfeebled constitu- 
tion, having undergone several serious 
operations in his life. “He talks as 
if he were somebody and yet he is but 
an Upstart 
‘hat 
“Yes, an upstart, | repeat—an ille- 
gal chip of a noble old block.” 

“That's a lie,” protested the Ber- 
gonzi. 

“Don’t you flatter yourself, | know 
what I’m saying and what a genuine 
Carlo Bergonzi is like. I was together 
with one at the Count d’Orsi’s ; some- 
times he would have the honor, some- 
tinea’ hos ” and the 
Guadagnini sank back into a dignified 
silence. 

“But,” continued the other, “Mr. 
Brown says that | am—that is, my 
back and sides are genuine.” 

“He only says so,” commented the 
Amati, “to an old country bumpkin 
who doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween a Cremonese and a Klingen- 
thal—to get rid of you.’ 

(Great laughter followed, except in 
one corner of the cabinet where by 
mistake the clerk had hung an un for- 
tunate fiddle hailing from the last 
mentioned quarter.) 

“For that matter,” put in a German 
philosopher among the Italians—an 
Egidius Klotz with more years than 
tdne and good looks—“he wants to get 
rid of us all.” 

The others assented. 

“But—” the Gagliano was going to 
object. 

“No buts, if you please, Messrs. 
Gag and Bergonzi,” continued the 
Philosopher, “you are no exception. 


yet 


” 


Haven’t I been in this cabinet these 
ten years? I have seen it change its 
occupants many times, and here I am 


maliciously asked a Nicolaus 
Lupot. “Nothing easier! Give a good pull on the string 
on which you hang—and off you go—ha, ha! 
replied the 
I am not in such a hurry to commit suicide. 
that to be shut in like this for four consecutive days is 
exaspe rating; one can’t hear what is going on in the shop.” 
“But you can see through the glass door, can’t you, old 
man?” put in a sympathizing Ruggieri. 


“Of course I can see,” said the Gagliano, “but one likes 


“Don’t begin quarrelling again, it’s gifted patrons and admirers know and understand so little 


Here that rascal Lupot gave his neighbor Gag a poke in 
the ribs and whispered: “We have heard that before—eh, 
Gag? The noble Duke likes to hear himself talk.” 

Nevertheless there followed a general murmur of ad- 


ness to be so. 


“What did I say? Ah, yes, I remember, I was going to 
‘ tell you a few of the vicissitudes of life as they have come 
Gagliano; “no, 
I only meant “Oh, do, pray, do, most noble Duke!” exclaimed the com- 


pany, and the noble Duke allowed himself to be thus 


“It is strange and has always been to me a matter of 
regret, as well as surprise, to notice how profoundly igno- 
rant human beings who claim to be so clever in other re- 
spects are with regard to our real nature and its possi- 


years ago.” 


“Quite true, quite true,” remarked the pedigreed among 
the company. 

“Of course,” continued his Grace, “speaking of our na- 
ture and its possibilities, I allude to those of us who are 
nobly born, the vulgar herd of Klingenthals and Mire- 
courts”—(here the poor silent intruder shuddered and 
quaked and thought “if only they won’t notice me”)—‘do 
not come into consideration, they are a disgrace to our 
race and ought all to be wiped out of existence. mS 
But what was I saying? Ah, yes, I remember—with re 
gard to our nature and its possibilities it has always been 
a matter of surprise and regret to me that even our most 


“Continue,” 


retorted the 


miring approval, and his Grace, encouraged, continued : he has to say for himself. Speak, Klingenthal, we listen.’ 
The Solomonic wisdom and justice of this speech had 
their immediate effect, quiet reigned once more; but his 
repeat his request before the wretched 
stranger overcame his fear and shyness and began with a 
tremulous and husky voice 
urged for a while before he proceeded. “Noble, gracious Sirs, I don’t know exactly when I 
came into this world, 


under my observation.” Grace had to 


abashed than ever, 
had excited these 
and commenced again. 
“Who my maker was I don’t know either 

The Right Honorable Alexander Gagli- 
ano pulled so hard on his string that he nearly pulled 
himself off to the delight of his neighbor, Monseigneur 
Lupot; and the Brescian veteran really broke his E string 
with a frightful clatter. 


Laughter again. 








WHAT WILL LONDON DO 
WITHOUT ITS OPERA SEASON 
AT COVENT GARDENP 


With No Performances This Spring, Music Lovers of the British Metropolis Will Have to 
Be Contented with Concerts, Unless—— 

London, March 4, 1921.—There is to be no season of grand opera at Covent Garden this 
spring. The board of directors have so decided. They cannot square expenses with receipts, 
and consequently, being men of practical minds and not imbued with noble motives of 
philanthropy, have refused to follow Sir Thomas Beecham into bankruptcy. Smaller 
concerts continue to flourish like a green bay tree, but grand opera, which depends on the 
support of society and fashion, is defunct. To explain the situation I must go back to the 
dreary days of the war for a few moments. Briefly stated, the facts are, that England 
borrowed from the United States the huge sum of $4,197,000,000 and at the same time lent 
to the various Allies the huger sum of #£1,725,000,000. England is now engaged in the 
strenuous game of repaying the American loan without being able to collect anything from 
her Allies. The taxes and other expenses of the inhabitants of these British Islands are 
therefore exceedingly heavy. The cost of living oppresses all classes alike, but the graduated 
taxes fall heaviest on the class which always has been the best supporter of opera. As 
Great Britain lives mainly by her foreign trade, the present government believes in raising 
the value of pound sterling to its former par value on the American exchange as quickly 
as possible. Some of the critics of the government here who, naturally, have not the 
comprehensive mind of a MusicaL Courter correspondent, think that the taxes should be 
lower and the repayment slower. Germany, for instance, is actively interested in musical 
affairs, after the German manner. But as Germany does not depend to the same extent on 
foreign trade, and is much more self supporting that England, she may not consider it so 
necessary to correct her adverse rates of exchange. Before the war, an English pound 
was worth twenty German marks. Today the English pound buys 230 German marks, and, 
at the same time, the German is taxed £3 per head and the Englishman is taxed £20 per head. 

Busy with THE MANICURISTS, 

It will be as well to keep these figures in mind when criticizing Londoners for their 
lack of interest in grand opera. All this spacious talk about the freedom and safety of 
democracy belongs to politics, and to politics alone. Democracies of politics are common 
enough in these days, but in all ages of the world democracies of thought and culture are 
very rare. The intellectually, artistically, musically cultured are the aristocrats of the 
world. In England today the old families, representing the longest culture, have been 
too hardly hit by the burdens of the war to have either the spirit or the ready money to 
bear the last straw of expense for grand opera. And the new rich class of munition 
makers and supply dealers have not yet finished with their tailors and manicurists. Their 
children’s children will sit with dignity in the boxes at Covent Garden Opera House in 
the coming years, but at present those boxes, if occupied at all, must be filled by newcomers, 
who know not the traditions of grand opera, who have no memories of the former glories of 
the venerable theater, and to whom all works of art are mysteries or dull, dead letters. 

Gorne Up. 

American artists contemplating a recital or two in London during the coming season 
will do well to bear in mind the very great increase of cost for halls, labor, printing, and 
advertising in London at present. The exchange is, of course, in the favor of the American 
visitor, but not nearly to the same extent as in Italy, Austria, France, and Germany. Now 
is the time for the American artist to go to the continent of Europe for whatever press 
notices he may desire to have. A visit to England may be deferred yntil the cost of 

(Continued on page 14.) 





be angry, but let us be charitable; it behooves true great- 
In whatsoever way this miserable denizen 
of Klingenthal has come in here with us let us hear what 


but it must have been all of twenty 


Homeric laughter interrupted the narrator. 

“Twenty years ago! 
gasped the Brescian veteran with the inkstains, “all of 
twenty years—ha, ha!” 

His Grace the Duke had difficulty in calling the riotous 
duo-centenarians to order. 
he turned to the Klingenthal who was more 
for he could not comprehend how he 
noble lords’ hilarity. But he obeyed 


Ah, that is too rich for anything,” 


His Grace had to restore order a 
second time before the poor Klingen- 
thal could proceed: 

I only remember a very thin, worn 
face bending over me and saying 
with a sigh of  satisfaction—‘The 
dozen full, at last, thank God.’ And 
a little rosy face beside the pale, thin 
one piped: ‘Now papa buys bread and 
meat for Sunday and new shoes for 
baby and a bonnet for Mamma.’ 

“That is all I remember; in the 
next minute | was uncere -moniously 
packed away in a box, with a dozen 
or so like myself, and I lost conscious 
ness 

“When I came to full life again | 
felt myself fondled by soft small 
hands. They were those of a little 
girl of about twelve, and from the 
way she sometimes took hold of me, 
at the wrong end, though always most 
cautiously so not to hurt or iet me 
drop, I knew she was blind. 

“My own eyes—men call them var 
nish—being somewhat dim and 
dull, a bond of symphony quickly 
sprang up between the little blind girl 
and myself. She never tired of call 
ing me pet names; daily she repeated 
how dearly she loved me, and I know 
she did, for I often felt her hands 
quivering and trembling (she had the 
softest of touch) when she stroked 
me; and sometimes she would kiss me 

always on the back, though, where 
she was sure she could not possibly 
hurt me. I showed her my devotion 
as much as I was capable 

“This went on for a while. I think 
she was very poor. A big, gruff, 
grumpy sort of a fellow whom she 
called father but who wasn’t her 
father at all, gave her lessons. When 
he occasionally got hold of me I felt 
it for half an hour afterwards. My 
young friend was, I think, being edu 
cated for the career of a blind prod 
igy. Often I felt her hot tears falling 
on me and I could have cried with 
her, but that tears are refused to us 
violins, except when we are rubbed 
with oil of turpentine. 

“One night she and I were taken to 
a large assembly in a brightly lit hall 
where we were to perform. We were 
both very nervous. Although my 
young friend tried to conquer her 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“AVERAGE AMERICAN CHILD IS DENIED 
THE BEST IN MUSICAL FUNDAMENTALS” 


Ernesto Beramen Feels That Too Often Parents Think Just Any Teacher Will Do—Pianist Tells of His Plans and Pays 


Tribute to Frank La Forge—Those 


“ UT what am I going to do? Here I am torn be- 

B tween two great desires until 1 am no longer able 

to view the situation dispassionately!” And Er 
nesto Berimen threw up his hands with a little nervous 
gesture which implied that the situation was greater than 
he felt himself able to cope with. 

Of course, it is easy enough to quote the old axiom about 
serving masters, but then it has always been much 
easier to quote good advice than to follow it. Besides, it 
too serious a question to be settled lightly by old 
proverbs, no matter how well they might apply to matters 
of ordinary wunport 


two 


Was 


To Teacu or Not to Teacn, 


to teach, and yet I do 
whole troubie is that I 
is no time to do any studying 
repertory. Now, it’s all very 
well for you to tell me not to take so many pupils if | feel 
that way, but I couldn't bear to give them up. It fascinates 
me to watch their progress, I feel that way until | go out 
to fill one of the very occasional concert engagements I 
manage to squeeze in, and then | think it would be 
if | could just do that.” 

“Well, cheer up. You've been working hard all 
ind now spring is here and pretty soon it will be summer 
and then you can take a good rest and decide the matter 
at your leisure.” 

“Yes, but that’s just the 
awfully foolish—for maybe | 
all summer, 

“Oh, it isn’t as bad as you think,” he hastened to add 
when he saw the horrified look on the face of his interroga 
tor. “I live out in Kew Gardens, so it won't be like actually 
living in the city.” 


it is this way. I love 
concertizing. The 


You see, 
vant to do some 
so many pupils there 
myself or to increase my 


have 


so nice 


winter 


Please don’t tell me I’m 
but I’m going to teach 


poimr#t 
am 


In Kew Garvens 
forgot his vexing questions in his enthusiasm 
home that is his out at this delightful Long 
Island suburb, After he had shown us this picture of it, 
we could quite thoroughly sympathize. 

“Why, that is where Lhevinne 
membering. 

“Yes, he of our 
has quite a musical colony, you know. 


And then he 
tor the lovely 


Josef lives,” suddenly re 
good neighbors. Kew Gardens 


And oh, it is so rest 


is one 


“Beautiful Girls” at Sweet Briar 

ful to come home after a long day at the studio and have 
perfect quiet, so different from the city with its million 
varieties of disturbing noises. 

I love the country,” a super- 

fluous statement to anyone 

who had heard Mr. Bert- 

men speak of his home. 


Cuopin AND Recirat Pro 


GRAMS. 


“And there, where it is 
quiet, I am trying to work 
out my recital programs. Per- 
haps you will think it strange, 
but I have never played any 
Chopin in public. I am wild 
to do it, but somehow I never 
seem to arrive at that stage 
where I am satisfied with the 
way I play them, and for that 
reason I have hesitated.” 

“Why, | should think that 
you, with your Spanish tem- 
perament, would be just the 
person to play Chopin's 
works,” 

“That is what many of my 
friends perhaps I'll 
play Chopin in spite of my- 
self. It’s wonderful to have 
so many friends, but when it 
comes to pleasing them all I 
am nearly distracted.” 

“It is another example of 
the old fable about the man, 
the boy and the donkey, I 
fancy.” 

“Exactly, One friend says, 
‘Oh, do play that lovely piece, 
everybody like it so well,’ and 
then another kind friend 
comes along and says, ‘Mercy, 
don't play that, every pianist is doing it. Do give us some- 
thing new.’ Now what is a poor man to do. I’ve about 


Say, 80 
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April 14, 1921 


come to the conclusion I’ll make out my own program re- 
gardless of the wishes of anybody else. 


“Owes EveryTHinG To Frank LA Force.” 


“And speaking of friends, I just want to tell you what 
a wonderful one I have in Frank La Forge. People are 
fond of talking about being independent, but in my opinion 
everyone is more or less dependent upon at least one other 
person. In my case, I feel that I owe everything to Mr. 
La Forge. 

“It’s all very well for people to tell you that artists can- 


THIS IS ERNESTO 
BERUMEN'S HOME 
AT KEW GARDENS, 
Td, Be 
Who would think that 
this was a pedagogue who 
himself confesses that he 
makes his pupils work 
very hard? He appears 
to be plotting some choice 
bit of mischief. Posing 
for the camera man, 


not work together, that they are jealous of each other, but 
before you get that idea firmly established in your mind, I 
want to tell you how Mr. La Forge and I work. Of course, 
he does a lot of coaching in addition to his piano work, 
and so before a pupil goes to him to study accompanying, 
he is marked as my victim. 

“T call them ‘victims’ advisedly,” said Mr. Berimen with 
a jolly laugh, “for I certainly put them through a vigorous 
course. You see, I received my own musical education in 
the rigid German school, with its passionate regard for 
technical perfection, and I am passing on this heritage 
intact, at the same time endeavoring to instill in my pupils 
a regard for artistic as well as technical perfection. Once 
in a while, a pupil will maintain that he is ready to work 
with Mr. La Forge before I can honestly agree with him. 
Then there is a seance wherein the pupil’s work shows that 
I am correct. Almost invariably, the period of mortifica- 
tion is followed by an even more determined desire to 
succeed, 


’ 


ANENT LITERATURE AND LANGUAGES. 

“But I do enjoy my pupils and my teaching. In order to 
counteract somewhat the permanent effect of such rigorous 
technical work, I am planning a course in literature in 
order to help the development of their imagination.” 

“That is a fine idea, for imagination would surely seem 
to be a very necessary adjunct in an artist’s success. And 
what about languages in this connection?” 

“Certainly, languages should be included in this. The 
fact that there are four languages in which I am perfectly 
at home and two or three others wherein I have a working 
knowledge, means more to me than I can say. Oh, the 
joys of reading works in the original! Ibanez is one of 
my favorite authors. Perhaps you will appreciate how 
much his ‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ means to me 
when I tell you that I was in Paris when the war broke 
out and that I am of Spanish descent, born and brought 
up in America.” 

A Spanitarp Wao Has Never BEEN IN SPAIN, 

“Why, I thought you were a Mexican?” 

“Well, Mexico is in America, isn’t it? True, I was born 
in Mexico, but my family moved to California when I was 
sixteen and while I was still quite young I went to Europe 
to study. A great deal of the time I was at Leipsic, with 
my vacations spent in France.” 

“And Spain, of course.” 

“It is quite natural for you to say 
strange as it may seem, I have never been to Spain. 

“How very odd. I should have thought that with Span- 
ish blood in your veins, that would have been the first coun- 
try you saw abroad.” 

“I know it, but there was always something else to do 
first, and I was too much engrossed in my work to spend 
time idly traveling about. But now that I am back in 
America, the longing to see Spain is very urgent, and if I 
ever do go back to Europe, you may be sure I shall visit 
that country.” 

“From what you have just been telling me about your 
summer plans, the prospects do not look very bright just 
now,” I remarked with a smile. 

CuHiLprEN Neep Goop TEACHERS FOR FUNDAMENTALS. 

“True. And speaking of teaching, there is one point 
that it seems to me American parents do not take proper 
cognizance of. That is the importance of having good 
teachers for their children from the start. It seems to be the 
prevailing opinion that just any fourth or fifth rate teacher 
will do for the child when first he takes music lessons 
and then later on he can study with the best teachers. To 
my mind the most important time for the child to have 
the best teachers is when he first begins to study. Given 
proper grounding, a fair amount of ambition, and, of 


‘of course,’ but 
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course, talent, he will have a much better chance for suc- 
cess than were the process reversed.” 

“But you haven’t told me anything about your concert 
work,” I expostulated as Mr. Bertimen seemed to think 
he had said quite enough for one interviewer’s pen, 

“I’d much rather you would let the papers tell you about 
those. However, a recital at New York University on 
March 29, and appearances with the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, at Muncie and Fort Wayne, Ind., playing the 
Hungarian fantasy of Liszt are among them. 


Tuose “Beautirut Gir_s” At Sweet Briar. 


“And Sweet Briar, Va. That is a story in itself. I went 
down there on March 5 to give a recital at the school. You 
know, it is a school for girls. And such girls! I never 
saw so many lovely girls in my life. They were beautiful. 
And so enthusiastic. At the end of the program they made 
me give extras, and then crowded up to shake hands.” 

“Mercy, weren't you nervous with so many of them; one 
poor, lone man in such an ocean of charming girls?” 

Mr. Bertmen laughed long and heartily at the remem- 
brance. 

“I was nervous,” he admitted. “I used to think that there 
was only one thing that could make me nervous and that 
was to go into a small town where a really good piano 
was not available. But now I know there are other things. 

“But just wait. That ordeal was nothing compared with 
the next afternoon, when twenty of the prettiest girls gave 
a tea for me. Of course, they asked me to play some more, 
declaring they had not heard nearly enough music the pre- 
vious evening. What could I do? What could any man do 
when twenty lovely girls implored him to play for them? 
I played. And as I played I could hear them whispering 
among themselves: ‘Look at his hands,’ ‘Just watch his 
wrists,’ ‘I wish he’d play  ‘Let’s ask him,’ etc. It 
was all good fun, though, and I enjoyed every minute.” 

It needed only a glance at the merry twinkle in his eyes 
to. realize that he meant just what he said. 

“And now I really must go, for it is getting late, and in 
the words of John McCormack, ‘I Hear You (pupils) Call- 
ing Me.’ It is nearly time for a lesson. One of my pupils 
who has made remarkable progress and one of whom you 
are going to hear much before long is Elvin Schmitt, whose 
home is in Wichita, Kan. You just wait and see. 1 know 
I’m right, and I do enjoy being able to say ‘I wast | +4 9 





Kemper and Duke Return from Tour 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, and John Duke, pianist, rece ntly 


nad In Cumberland, Md., they gave the third recital in a 
series of four arranged by Mr. Duke for this season. In 
referring to Miss Kemper’s part in this program, the critic 
of the Cumberland Daily News said that throughout her 
playing there is a masterful reserve, and the joyousness of 
youth sings through all her lighter work. A feature of the 
programs presented on tour was a group of American com- 
positions for the violin, including two by Miss Kemper and 
one by Mr. Duke. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


FLORIDA STATE FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS HOLDS CONVENTION 


Tampa, Fla. March 23, 1921.—The Friday Morning 
Musicale was the hostess club to the State federated clubs 
at their annual session, March 15 to 17. The convention 
opened on Wednesday evening, March 15, with an informal 
reception to the delegates i in the lobby of the Casino. “Pan 
on a Summer Day,” a cantata for women’s voices, was sung 
by the ladies of the Friday Morning Musicale under the 
efficient direction of Mrs. J. P. Shaddick. The first regular 
session of the convention was held on Thursday morning; 
in the music room of Tampa Bay Hotel. After a few 
words of welcome from Mrs. C. A. McKay, president of 
the hostess club, Susan Dyer, president of the state feder- 
ated clubs, opened the meeting. The clubs’ were honored 
in having at this session Mrs. Frank Seiberling, national 
president of the federated music clubs. Mrs, Seiberling in 
a stirring address told of the progress of the organizations. 
The business session brought out the progressive move- 
ments in various parts of the state. A part of the after- 
noon was given over to hearing the compositions of Florida 
composers. Songs from the pen of Grace Porterfield Polk 
and Susan Dyer were warmly received. An aria from 

“Avandro” was sung. It was composed by Mr. Guerrieri, 
a resident of Tampa. James Curry, a pupil of Mme. Saxby, 
offered a song, and several of Mme. Saxby’s compositions, 
both instrumental and vocal, were heard. Mrs. William 
Rawlett played several of her piano works. Some excellent 
work was done in the young artists’ contest on Friday 
morning. The winners of the contest were as follows: 
piano—Elizabeth Harris, —— in the piano department 
at Rallius College; violin—J. B. Lucy, student, School of 
Musical Art, Jacksonville; voice—Adelaide Sterling Clarke, 
teacher of Miami. Charles D. Isaacson, manager of the 
Globe concerts in New York, gave an address in the 
evening. 

A number of luncheons and receptions were held during 
the convention. T. P. Shaddick presided as toastmaster 
at the annual federation banquet. Much of the success of 
this convention is due Mrs. McKay, who was untiring in 
her efforts to give the guests a royal welcome, and to 
promote interest among the townspeople. 


Prokofieff’s New Ballet to Be Produced 


From Paris comes word from Serge Prokofieff, himself, 
that Serge Diaghileff, director of the Russian Ballet, has 
decided to produce the Prokofieff ballet, “The Story of a 
Jester Who Fooled Seven Other Jesters” in April at the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees, Paris, Coming on top of the 
announcement that this Russian composer-pianist’s opera, 
“The Love of the Three Oranges,” will be produced next 
season by the Chicago Opera Association with Mary Garden 
in one of the leading roles, it would seem as if the vitally 
original works of Mr. Prokofieff were going to assume an 
importance in the world of music in America next season, 
particularly as this artist has already been booked by his 
managers to give concerts in five of the larger cities that 
have not heard him play, and on his recital programs Mr. 
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Prokofieff includes a group of his own compositions which 
always prove of interest. 

According to his present plans, Prokofieff wil! not return 
to America before next November as his engagements on 
the continent will keep him busy until then. At present, 
after a strenuous season, he is resting and composing at St. 
Brevin-les-Pins, Loire-Inferieure, France. 


Yaw-Cannon Recital, April 21 
Ellen Beach Yaw, the well known coloratura soprano, who 
has not been heard in New York for some time, will give 
a joint recital with her husband, Franklin Cannon, the 
pianist, at the Town Hall, on Thursday afternoon, April 21 
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NEWS OF INTEREST FROM 


R = E } a O “r Roman _impressionist is also a composer of great talent. style of art, the Santa Cecilia, the Zimmer Quartet is giving 
ome Enthuses ve Elsa Olivieri San ( aii lion my cniiiads’ aia an aie Maiiniaes ts 
J } xiacomo (as she signs her compositions) cyclical performances of the sixteen Beethoven quartets. 
First Performance of has written a number of exquisite songs, which, although This occupies the entire week, so that other concerts have 
she is her husband’s pupil, reveal a distinctly independent 
New Carabella Work personality. The Respighi couple has just returned to 
Rome after a very successful tour of the provinces, giving 
: eS joint recitals of their compositions, Signora Respighi inter- 
Augusteo Concerts as Popular as Ever—The Respighis Win preting the songs and her husband acting as accompanist. 
Success on Tour—Women Composers—Nonsupport Their first joint recital in Rome, given a few days ago, 
of Opera Blamed on America ponent to be one of the rare artistic feasts of the season. 
: he program consisted of two groups of songs by Elsa 
Rome, Italy, March 10, 1921,—The first performance ot Olivieri San Giacomo and one by Respighi. The first three 
a new symphonic work by an Italian composer, Ezio Cara of the Olivieri songs had Spanish texts, while four of the 
bella’s “Symphonic Variations,” has been the outstanding second group (six in all) were settings of verses from 
feature of the second great the Rubaiyat. The balance were French. All of them were 
series of Augusteo concerts, sung in the original. 
coinciding with the second It would be difficult to choose between the two composers. 
half of the musical season in Some of the songs were infused with a profound pathos; 
Rome. After the rather in all of them were poetic, and tasteful examples of modern 
auspicious opening of the  jmpressionistic art. The execution of these songs was a 
series by the two Guarnieri rare treat. Such delightfully musical singing and accom- 
concerts described in our last panying—in short, such a perfect unity of artistic endeavor 
letter, this concert, under Mo- one experiences almost never. The success of the two 
linari, had a particularly salu was tremendous. 
tary effect Both the com ANOTHER WoMAN COMPOSER 
poser and Molinari (who ay ; aie pee 
conducted the work con 
amore) were enthusiastically 
applauded, and Carabella was 
called out five times at least, 
an almost unheard of occur 
rence at the Augusteo, The 
‘ “Variations” are a magnifi- 
BERNARDINO cent modern composition, A FEeMALe Prinopa. 
MOLINARI, which works up to a huge Kitty Cervenkova, a fifteen-year-old Bohemian violinist, 
Conductor of the St, Cecelia and exciting climax; and it~ who executes all the most difficult repertory as if it were 
Orchestra, Rome does great honor to the com-  child’s play, made her debut at the Roman Lyceum about 
poset two weeks ago. Despite her youth her interpretations are 
‘less successful feature of the concert was the appear quite personal and already reveal an artistic temperament 
ance of a young Italian pianist who, after the Tschaikow of the first rank. She gave two concerts and scored an 
sky concerto, was allowed to play two small pieces by undisputed success. The program which we were able to 
Brahms and two preludes by Chopin, whose fragile charm hear included the D major concerto of Paganini, with the 
was entirely lost in the immense space of the Augusteo. Sauret cadenza; a fantasy on Bohemian motives, by Sme- 
He was applauded for his clear and polished playing but —tana-Ondricek; a Chopin nocturne, Sarasate’s “Zapateado” 
condemned for the choice of his program. Molinari con- and the Wieniawski polonaise, which displayed her remark- OTTORINO RESPIGHI, 
cluded the concert by conducting, with unusual brilliance, able ability ina variety of lights, It will be remembered Distinguished Roman composer. 
Dukas’ “Apprenti Sorcier,” bringing out all its grotesque that Kitty Cervenkova’s countryman, Prihoda, was “discov- : 
) ‘ver y rarity. rad” ¢ rg . siciane are j 
humor without ever falling into vulgarity ered in Italy, and many musicians are looking to her to to. be. given ia dacs temesable coame. a clremmatense ‘whlch 
repeat his success. . . 
: seems not to detract from their popularity. 
ALL oF BEETHOVEN’s QUARTETS. At the Sala Sgambati the regular Monday concerto suc- 
In the realm of chamber music we are having more than — ceed each other with increasing success. The last two were 
joint recitals, the first by Lina Spera, violinist, and Mme. 











Another recent composer’s recital was that of Laura 
Sreshi, whose songs, sung by Signorina d’Ambrosio and 
José Segura Tallien, and accompanied by the composer, 
made a favorable impression. The close of the evening 
was the group assigned to Tallien, who is a leading baritone 
of the Costanzi. He sang the graceful music with beautiful 
voice, and with the ease that characterizes experience. 


A Composinc Couple. 
The name of Ottorino Respighi, composer of the popu 
iar “Fountains of Rome,” is familiar even in America by 


now. Few persons know, however, that the wife of the our usual share at present. At the hall most suited to this 
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EUROPEAN MUSIC CENTERS 








Mendicini Pasetti, soprano, and the second by Maria Cortis, 
violinist, and Francesco Bajardi, pianist. 

Of several concerts which have taken place at the Asso- 
ciazione Artistica the most important was that given by 
the exquisite poetess and violinist, Maria Flori, who played 
an exacting program with fine effect and was warmly 
applauded. 

BiaminG Ir ON AMERICA. 
_ After the disastrous performance of “Aida,” Mme. 
Carelli, the “impresaria,” in response to the criticisms of 
her management, had a letter printed in all the papers in 
which she makes America responsible for the disaster, say- 
ing that all the good Italian artists are in the United States ! 
Notwithstanding this statement she immediately found, in 
the person of Augusta Concato, an Aida who proved to be 
magnificent in respect of voice, action and personality. 
The part of Amneris being taken by an unfailing favorite, 
Fanny Anitua, these two artists managed to resurrect 
Verdi's masterpiece so far as the Costanzi is concerned. 
“La Fanciulla del West” was given its fifth performance 
by way of farewell for another favorite, Gilda Dalla Rizza. 
GENEVIEVE Vix HAs AN ACCIDENT. 

For the first time this season Massenet’s “Manon,” with 
Genevieve Vix and tenor Minghetti, was given a fair per- 
formance although both these artists seemed rather out of 
place in their parts. As far as Mme. Vix is concerned, it 
is perhaps not fair to judge, as she was still suffering from 
an accident which had befallen her a few days before. The 
explosion of an alcohol lamp had caused some severe in- 
juries on her face, arms and head, burning her eyebrows 
and a goodly quantity of hair. Notwithstanding her pains 
the plucky artist sang her part through in order not to 
disappoint the public. x? 


Interest Lacking in 
Nikisch’s Performance 
of Mahler’s Seventh 


Leipsic Praises the Conductor, Nevertheless, for His Fine 
Tonal Delicacies—A Fine New Chorus Presents “Stabat 
Mater”—Other Orchestras—Additional Items 
of Interest 





Leipsic, Germany, March 1, 1921.—A Richard Strauss 
Cycle, which Nikisch has been conducting in the Gewand- 
haus, absorbed the principal interest of Leipzic concert- 


and attained its climax with the suite from “Biirger als 
Edelmann.” The manner in which Nikisch and his finely 
schooled orchestra tonally unfold all the delicacies of this 
composition, which befits the intimate effects of chamber 
music, deserves unstinted and hearty praise. The veteran 
conductor also bestowed loving caregupon a Mozart evening 
in which Adolf Busch, the Berlin violinist, was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded as soloist. 

Nikisch was not quite so fortunate in his interpretation 
of Mahler’s seventh symphony, played for the first time at 
the Gewandhaus. The reason for this is hardly to be found 
in an inferior achievement on the part of the orchestra, 
for on this evening, too, the individual musicians, espec ially 
the wind players, were well nigh superhuman in their efforts. 
It cannot be gainsaid, however, that Arthur Nikisch lacks 
the innate comprehension of Mahler that every conductor 
performing his works should possess. He simply does not 
understand Mahler’s biting irony nor the seamy side of 
human emotions which are such a feature of Mahler's 
writings. He was educated in the belief that only beauty 
in art possesses any justification for existence, and thus 
is it possible that he roundly states a work of the nature 
of Schénberg’s chamber symphony to be “a protest against 
all that is termed music,” and that his conception of Mahler 
is objective, to say the least. The success was naturally in 
accordance with the performance—weak, and there is no 


doubt that this concert has done the Mahler cause more 
harm than good. 
A Fine New Cuorus. 
Professor Karl oe. our celebrated cantor of St. 


Thomas’, at one of the Gewandhaus concerts, conducted 
Dvorak’s rarely heard “Stabat Mater.” The choir that took 
part in the rendition is a new organization which owes its 
origin to the fusion of the old Gewandhaus choir with the 
Leipsic Bach Society; and it is remarkable how rapidly this 
new choir has come to the front under Straube. Dynamics 
and intonation are flawless and with so assured a leader as 
Straube, rhythmic difficulties simply do not exist. Despite 
the fine interpretation of the “Stabat Mater,” it only pro- 
duced a very mild effect on the audience, once again con- 
firming the old truth that church music should not be trans- 
planted to the concert platform. 
Lerpsic’s OTHER ORCHESTRAS, 

The eight concerts arranged by the Reussische Kapelle of 
Gera came to an end with a performance of Bruckner’s 
fourth symphony. It may be regarded as most successful 
so far as the conductor, Heinrich Laber, is concerned. But 
in the way of sound quality it left much to be desired. It 
is an impossible task to play Bruckner with an orchestra 


span, be it ever so great. Nevertheless, the public was, 
most enthusiastic and Heinrich Laber may rest convinced 
that when he returns next year he will be greeted by a 
large crowd of admirers, 

Hermann Scherchen followed up the presentation of 
Mahler’s third symphony with a second concert in which 
we heard the same composer's fifth, and Oscar Fried’s 
“Harvest Song.” The impression made on the audience 
was an indescribably deep one, and Hermann Scherchen 
was accorded a huge ovation. Incidentally, the musical 
magnitude of Oscar Fried’s “Harvest Song” (words by 
Richard Dehmel) hardly necessitates an orchestra of more 
than one hundred musicians and a choir cf several hundred 
male voices. It is a somewhat roughly hewn opus, written 
for effect. Maria Pos-Carloforti sang Mahler lieder with 
orchestral accompaniment at this concert, and these may 
be said to represent the very glory of Mahler’s creations. 
A Mozart evening, also conducted by Scherchen, with a 
small orchestra (five violins only) also passed off in ex- 
cellent fashion. Musical circles in Leipsic very much fear 
that Scherchen may go abroad next year. Leipsic’s finan- 
cial means are unfortunately very restricted and it can not 
hope to compete with the offers made by countries whose 
exchange is high. 

A Norasie SonAtA EVENING. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Josef Pembauer, pianist, 
gave a sonata evening together, which revealed the fine 
individual qualities of both artists as well as the excellence 
of their perfect partnership in ensemble. Schubert's rondo 
for violin and piano in a technically perfect interpretation, 
glowing with passionate warmth, crowned the evening’s 
program. The Kaufhaussaal was crowded and applause 
was long and loud. 

Mitya NIKIscH 

Among the piano recitals, that given by Mitja Nikisch 
stands out conspicuously. Arthur Nikisch’s youthful and 
highly eee son has been attended by marked success 
during the last year in his striving for perfection. He is 
capable of appropriately broad conceptions of such works 
as Liszt’s B minor sonata, mastering at the same time all 
its technical details. He bestows equal care on Beethoven 
and also turns his attention to modern music, He rendered 
pieces by Debussy, Ravel and Scriabine with all the poetic 
melodiousness they demand. 

KocHANSKY’s BrotHer A PIANIST OF PROMISE, 

A new appearance on the Leipsic concert-platform, on 
the other hand, seemed to me fraught with great importance. 
I refer to young Leonid Kochansky (brother of the violin- 
America), whom his teacher, Leonid Kreutzer, 


Ko- 


PROGRESSES, 











goers during the month just passed. It included all the that only owns four double-basses, five cellos and six ist, now in 
familiar orchestral works of the popular German composer violas. Tonal gaps ensue which no conductor’s art can accompanied with the Grotrian-Steinweg orchestra. 
A SONG THE SINGERS ARE SINGING 
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I'd Build A World In The Heart Of A Rose 


Music by 
HORATIO NICHOLLS 
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No light for me but your eyes, 
No sound but of love beating true, 

I'd build a world io the heart of a rose, 
And, Ob! how I'4 pray 

Just to live there alway 
to the heart of that rose, with you 
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chansky played four large works with orchestra in the 
course of the recital: César Franck’s symphonic variations, 
Strauss’ Burlesque for piano, Palmgren’s “River” and 
Liszt's “Todentanz.” We have naught but admiration for 
the young artist’s musical and mental powers, with which 
his physical strength kept pace down to the last chord. 

Dr. Anotr ABER 


Present Exchange Rate 
Retards Advancement 
of Music in Vienna 


Nevertheless Musical Life Here Is Attaining an Intensity 
Even Surpassing Pre-War Times—Absentee Operatic 
Landlords—“Die Tote Stadt” Presented 
Vienna, February 23, 1921.—Despite the oppressive eco- 
nomic troubles that haunt us at present and envelop our 
future in gloom, musical life in Vienna has attained an in- 
tensity that can not be outdone even by our happiest days 
of peace; in fact, may almost be said to surpass them in 
many ways. The only distressful feature is that the com 
mercial touch is becoming more and more pronounced in 
art matters as well, and some of our most hallowed musical 
traditions are being slowly submerged, for it is very difficult 
nowadays for ideal convictions to withstand the battering 
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force of gold. The present rate of our exchange is a great 
deterrent to the visits of prominent foreign artists and a 
stimulant to our home artists to accept enticing offers from 
abroad. The huge number of vocal and instrumental vir- 
tuosos alone explains the absence so far of a vacuum in 
our concert life, as well as the fact that the concert halls 
Vienna has at its disposal—five in all—are booked for every 
day of the period from September until June! 


ABSENTEE OperaATIC LANDLORDS. 


The situation is a more involved one for the directors of 
the two opera theaters; on the one hand they are intrusted 
with the diplomatic mission of keeping their stars safely at- 
tached to the local institutes for a few months at least 
during the year, and oft the other hand they themselves are 
unable to resist the temptation when enticing offers are 
made them from abroad. Of the two directors of the State 
Opera, Richard Strauss and Franz Schalk, Strauss was 
absence in South America for six months and is now ful- 
filling engagements in Germany and Rumania. Franz 
Schalk, on whom the main burden of the administrative 
and artistic management rests, and who, furthermore, con- 
ducts the important concerts of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” is bound for Italy very shortly. True, some of 
the performances of the State Opera, especially if one of 
the two directors conducts, still retain their old traditional 
grandeur, but we are compelled anxiously to query to what 
this splitting up of forces will eventually lead, and what will 
happen when this impoverished state is no longer in a posi- 

















HANS 


“His technic is excellent, his fingers are well- 
trained and thoroughly reliable messengers of 
his will and through his finely balanced and 
steady use of the bow he invited admiration.” 

Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


“A program of balance and musicianly charm. 
A clear genuine tone.”—N, Y. Sun. 


“Musical taste as well as technical equipment. 
Seriousness and musicianship.” 
—N. 


“Hans Hess an excellent cellist.” 

—N, 
“Hans Hess fully sustained his reputation be- 
sides his wonderful technic and musicianly 
poetic interpretation, he wooes from his in- 
strument the most exquisite tones.” 


Milwaukee Herald. 


Y. Times. 


Y. Tribune. 


“One of the few masters, he charms them with 
the magic of his bow.” 
Democrat, Madison. Wis. 


“His playing exhibited a purity and dignity of 
style, a happy combination of intellectuality 
with deep feeling which give his work unusual 
distinction.”——Racine Journal. 


“Hans Hess literally sang his way into the 
hearts of his listeners through the sheer beauty 
of his playing.”-——Springfield, Ill., Courier. 
“His interpretations are imbued with dignity 
and poetry.”—Des Moines Register. 

“Such ease and beauty of tone. . . His playing 
aroused general enthusiasm and an insisting 
demand for more.”—Peoria Star. 





ry a) al “ 
A TRIBUTE TO HANS HESS 
“Unto a chosen few it is given to make good music so that it stirs the hearts of men and 
wakes inspiration and aspiration without which the greatest spiritual endowments of 
the race would lie dormant and unproductive.”—George Christian Channing. 


“His is playing that affords both enjoyment and satisfaction.” 


—W.L. Hubbard, Chicago Tribune. 


“He is a musician to the core, sincere, serious, thoughtful, culti- 
vated.” —Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


SEASON 1921-22 NOW BEING BOOKED 
Address: MANAGEMENT OF HANS HESS, 522 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


HLS 


“The fact that Mr. Hess can hold our attention 
throughout a program devoted entirely to cello 
playing, is sufficient eulogy, I think.” 

— Herman Devries, Chicago American, 


“A man must not only be a good cellist but 
know something about program making to 
keep up the interest of the public through an 
entire evening of violoncello, but Mr. Hess 
succeeded in both particulars.” 

—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“Makes the cello sing with deep resonance or 
with sparkling timber.” 
—R. Davis, Milwaukee Journal. 


“His tone is deep and sonorous or at times as 
silvery as a violin.” 
—C. Mead, Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“Hans Hess shared the program with Mary 
Garden playing his numbers excellently with 


warm sensuous tone.” 
—F, Davis, Detroit Times. 


“Mr. Hess draws from his cello a full rich 
tone and with his warmly musical tempera- 
ment he reveals all the beauty of his widely 
varied numbers. He played as a maestro.” 
—Rockford Morning Star. 


“The auditorium was crowded to the smallest 

corner. The program was of great artistic 

worth and presented by a great artist.” 
—Oshkosh Northwestern. 


“Sincerity, broad, musical intelligence, smooth, 


technical finish.” 
—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 
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tion to pay such enormous subsidies as hitherto to the State 


Opera. 
WEINGARTNER Deserts, 


The lot of the Volksoper, left in the lurch in the most re- 
markable fashion by Felix Weingartner, is even sadder still. 


» Of Weingartner, backed as he is by the moneyed part of Vienna 


society, it was expected that he would have elevated the 
Volksoper—intended to offer at moderate outlay good music 
and performances to the intellectual middle classes—to a 
laudable altitude. . But after the first few attempts both his 
desire and power to work collapsed, and on a South Ameri- 
can contract being offered him, he signed on, without con- 
sidering the future of the theater that had been entrusted 
to his care. The catastrophe was not long in coming; the 
Volksoper is steering toward bankruptcy, and ever more 
voices are crying out for Rainer Simons, the man who 
called the Volksoper into being fifteen years ago, and who, 
with his gift for discovering talents and indisputable lead- 
ership, almost performed wonders at this post. Weingart- 
ner has been away from Vienna for eight months now and 
is at present conducting in Italy; it is doubtful whether 
he will ever return to Vienna at all. Our celebrated Phil- 
harmonic Concerts have been bereft of their leader through 
him. His place is taken either byStrauss or by Schalk as very 
welcome substitutes, and here, too, Weingartner has lost the 
many partisans he formerly possessed, 
“Diz tote Stapt” In VIENNA. 

The great sensation of the State Opera was the premiére 
of Eric Wolfgang Korngold’s opera in three acts, “Die 
tote Stadt.” As an account of the Hamburg first night has 
already appeared in the Musicat Courter, I may take it for 
granted that the readers of this journal are acquainted with 
the libretto. The book deals with a young man who so 
adored his dead wife that he devotes his life solely to her 
memory in Bruges, the dead city. The meeting with a 
dancer who resembles the dead woman in a most striking 
manner shatters his mental equipoise, but in his dreams her 
true character is revealed to him and he returns to the 
affairs of actual life once again. George Rodenbach has 
his himself dramatized his enthrallingly clever novel, 
“Bruges la Morte”; this drama, entitled “Le Mirage,” was 
translated into German by Siegfried Trebitsch and staged 
under the name of “Trugbild” (“Fata Morgana”). Korn- 
gold’s libretto writer, Paul Schott, in one point, and this 
proved to be the decisive one for the opera, went even fur- 
ther than noval and drama; he veiled Paul’s adventure with 
Marietta in a visionary garb and allowed free play to his 
imaginative powers. The textbook, noble and lofty both 
from a literary and scenic viewpoint, naturally ignited 
glowing sparks in Korngold’s passionate and romantic mu- 
sical mentality, “Violetta” showed him to be a thorough- 
bred musician, equipped with a wonderful eye for scenic 
effects. Here he again proved himself to be the musical 
dramatist par excellence, who is able to characterize, dra- 
matically to shape his figures and to carry us to transcen- 
dental heights. His music is distinguished by daring flights 
of temperament and the passionate gestures that so happily 
combine German depth of emotion and power of expres- 
sion with the brio of Italian masters. The rare musical 
qualities embodied in Korngold are discharged with abso- 
lutely primeval directness, both in the dramatic and in the 
symphonic formation of the motives. These motives not 
only characterize the persons and things to which they 
belong, but also take on symbolical power, thus introducing 
to the hearer that most imperative singleness of aim that 
alone renders intelligible to him the mirroring of the actual 
happenings and emotions and the arbitrary logic of the 
dream. In like degree as the vision only transplants to a 
future period events that have already occurred, do the 
motives of the first act appear again and again in the 
dream scenes, at times in exact repetition, at other times in 
fantastic and many-hued guise. We are also presented to 
a wealth of independent melodies borne along by the fas- 
cinating tonal wonders of the Korngold orchestra. It is a 
noticeable fact, for a modern opera, that the vocal part 
always predominates; the “Dead City” therefore can be 
termed a “Gesangsoper,” and by dint of its melodies that 
make so strong an appeal to the public, and its thrilling and 
even grotesquely phantastic, entertaining plot, an opera for 
the masses, without this in any way reducing its literary 
value. The song beginning “Gliick, das mir verblieb,” held 
on the lines of a quaint old ballad, and the Pierrot serenade 
have quickly become popular, 

A Fine PerrorMANce. 

The performance at the State Opera was magnificent 
and showed us the standard that can be attained once this 
institute exerts itself. Marie Jeritza played the double 
role of Marie-Marietta with all the magnetic force of her 
unique personality and fully displayed the wonders of her 
voice, which in the high registers is of astonishing beauty. 
Her ripe and passionate reading of her part was set off 
to perfection by the dreamy thinker Paul, embodied with 
full poetic forcefulness by that most cultured tenor Aagaard 
Oestvig. The minor roles were sung by Mesdames Kittel, 
Hussa and Rajdl and Messrs. Wiedemann, Mayr, Maikl 
and Gallos, who all deserve the epithet “excellent.” Director 
Schalk conducted the opera, which had been prepared with 
so much loving care, with that fine sense for dramatic and 
musical effects for which he is renowned. The composer, 
now twenty-three years of age, received a huge ovation, 
and all the repetitions of the work have as yet been played 
to overflow houses. Lupwic KarpatH, 

[This account of Korngold’s “Die tote Stadt,” by an 
authority like Karpath, is of special interest in view of the 
fact that it is likely to be included among next season’s 
novelties at the Metropolitan Opera——Editor’s Note. ] 


Mortelmans Soon to Come to America 


It was in 1903 that the admirers of Lodewyk Mortel- 
mans adjudged him worthy of conducting a symphony 
orchestra and organized the Societe des Nouveaux Con- 
certs which has, since that date, with the exception of 
course of the years when the war made music impossible, 
given regular seasonal series of concerts at the Theater 
Royal of Antwerp. 

Mortelmans was born in Antwerp in 1868. He was the 
son of a printer, not a professional musician but an ama- 
teur who played in several bands, and it was in one of 
these that the young Mortelmans got his first orchestral 
training, playing the drum. As his indisputable musical 
talent developed he became the pupil of Peter Benoit, and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO 


With London Symphony Orchestra 
Queen’s Hall, March 9 


ALBERT COATES, Conductor 
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In the past America has given the world many fine 
singers, but to judge by recent examples, has not shown 
the ability to continue the process. Now, however, in 
Miss Ethel Frank, who made her first appearance in 
England at Queen’s Hall last night, is to be found all 
the old quality of voice and attainment. SHE IS ONE 
OF THE BEST ENGLISH-SPEAKING SOPRANOS 
HEARD FOR SOME TIME, AND CERTAINLY THE 
BEST VOCALIST THAT AMERICA HAS SENT US 
FOR MANY YEARS. Her voice is not of the robust 
order, neither is it small. It is that rare and precious 
thing, a voice that is true and musical. In her attitude 
to her art Miss Frank is essentially of the hour.—The 
Morning Post. 


The climax of “Asie,” the long, high note which 
begins in the full blaze of the orchestra and is left 
suspended and softening, was BEAUTIFULLY DONE 
and exactly served to link the moment of dramatic 
feeling with the return to the reflective and dreamlike 
atmosphere in which the song ends as it began. Miss 
Frank has a pure and even soprano voice, thoroughly 
musical.—The Times. 


She is what, alas! too few singers are—a really 
musical instrument. She has an unusually subtle 
sense of rhythm. Intellectually and emotionally, SHE 
MAKES ALL HER MUSIC HER OWN IN A CURI- 
OUSLY DECISIVE AND CONVINCING WAY; we 
particularly felt this in the couple of numbers from 
Ravel’s lovely “Scherazade,” and a cleverly descrip- 
tive “Carnaval,” by Camille Erlanger—The Sunday 
Times. 


The voice—a soprano of sympathetic quality—IS 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL TRAINED, and THE 
MUSICAL PERSONALITY OF THE SINGER IS 
UNUSUAL. Miss Frank showed herself POSSESSED 
OF A RARE GIFT OF INTERPRETATION, WITH 
AN UNUSUAL COMMAND OF TONAL COLOR— 
which made a great impression on the audience.—The 
Star. 





THE CONDUCTOR 


36, Cranley Gardens, 
South Kensington, 8S. W. 
March 11, 1921. 
My dear Miss Frank: 


I feel I must just write you a line to tell you how 
delighted I was with the whole of your performance 
at our concert on March 9th. 

This sounds a bit conceited on my part, doesn’t it? 
It is, however, not meant that way at all. When I am 
pleased to the extent I was on Wednesday I just have 
to write and say so! 

Your voice is perfectly beautiful, to my mind a 
pure, lyric soprano of rich, full quality. Also you 
are quite one of the most musical singers that I have 
ever had to do with. Your phrasing of Handel and 
Haydn was a delight and your mastery of the very 
difficult Ravel things splendid, It was a real pleasure 
to me to conduct for you and I am sure that all con- 
ductors with whom you have to do in your career 
will tell you the same. 

Wishing you the best of luck and with cordial 
greetings. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) ALBERT COATES. 





MANAGEMENT : 
DANIEL MAYER COMPANY LIMITED 
Grafton House, Golden Square, London, W 1 
DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 











Second Appearance, Queen’s Hall, April 14th 


With NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD, Conductor 
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What Will London Do Without Its Opera Season at Covent Garden? 


(Continued from page 7.) 


declined, or until that unlikely time 
when the English pound shall have fallen in. value 
on the American money market to the same level as 
the Italian lire and the German mark. I do not believe in 
preaching what I do not practice, so I got Victor Benham 
to get some of my English printed cards reprinted in Ger- 
many during a recent continental tour, The same quantity 
of London cards, costing $1.92, he had printed for me in 
Cologne for exactly 36 cents. This is one good reason why 


everything has 











IDA GEER 
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MANAGEMENT : 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 


JOHN BROWN, President 
1451 Broadway New York City 











I advise American artists to go to the continent now, if 
they must go anywhere out of their own land, 
He Wrote “TA-RA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY.” 

Very few readers of the MusIcaL Courier know the 
name of Richard Morton, who died this week in London, 
Those of us who have memories long enough to reach back 
to twenty-five years ago will remember the rage of popu- 
larity Morton's “Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” enjoyed. here 
was no escaping it then. And now the summons no man 
can escape has come to the old composer. 

Hanvet Near THE STRAND. 

A young lady, calling herself Chilton-Griffin and looking 
very much more feminine and interesting than her hyphen- 
ated cognomenation might indicate, had two numbers on 
the program of her piano recital in Wigmore Hall last 
Tuesday evening which went uncommonly well together, 
and I recommend the combination to pianists. She played 
Handel’s Air with five variations and gigue, and went 
without a break into Brahms’ variations and fugue on the 
same Air by Handel. As an interpreter, however, Chilton- 
Griffin has still a few things to learn before she will rank 
with the best of her predecessors. : 

At this recital Major Rudolph Mayer asked me if music 
critics sat near the door in order to escape easily in case 
there was a fire in the hall. I said: “Yes; and also to 
escape easily when there is no fire in the performance.” 

Quintan CANcELS CONCERTS. 

A very small audience greeted Albert Coates and the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra at Kingsway Hall a few days 
ago, notwithstanding the added attractions of the very 
fine Welsh baritone, Mostyn Thomas, and the brilliant 
pianist, Hilda Dederich. Somehow the London public can- 
not be induced to seek its musical pleasures very readily 
outside of the old established halls farther west. It was 
in this same street that the late Oscar Hammerstein built 
his magnificent and futile opera house. When Rosenthal 
played at a Quinlan concert in Kingsway Hall the concert 
room was filled, but now the melancholy announcement 1s 
made that the remaining concerts of the Quinlan series 
are cancelled. At the beginning of the season Toscanini 
and his Italian orchestra were on the list. No doubt the 
crushing entertainments tax is making its obnoxious pres- 
ence felt. During the reaction after the nerve strain of 
the war there was a time when money flowed very easily 
from the purses which had known very little gold and 
silver before the war. But there is the universal cry today 
that no one is buying anything, including concert tickets 
and tax certificates. 

Bett Rincs Too Long, 

At the popular Queen's Hall last Thursday evening the 
attendance of music lovers was small for the Royal Phil 
harmonic Society’s concert. Even the name of Lamond 
failed to draw on this occasion, although the pianist played 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto. Hamilton Harty conducted 
Weber, Berlioz, and Debussy with great art and poetry. 
Some new “Symphonic Variations” by W. H, Bell, con- 
ducted by the composer, gave the interest of novelty to an 
otherwise familiar program. W. H. Bell was once well 
known in London, before he went to distant South Africa 
to become the principal of the Capetown School of Music. 
The theme of the work has musical value of a high order, 
and the variations are clever, full of telling orchestral 
effects, and do not suggest plagiarism of other variations 
by Brahms and lesser variationists. But there is appar- 
ently a consensus of opinion that fewer variations than 
eighteen would have established the composer's reputation 
sufficiently well. Every variation was good in itself, but 
the composer lost sight of the sum total of his effects. 
Lamb’s lines about concertos are almost appropriate: “to 
be exposed to an endless battery of mere sounds; to be 
long a-dying; to lie stretched upon a rack of roses; to 
keep up languor by unintermitted effort; to pile honey 
upon sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an interminable 
tedious sweetness.” I must not wrong W. H. Bell for his 
admirable work. It is only too long. 


Goop CHAMBER Music, 


It is a healthy sign of musical taste when an entire pro- 
gram of chamber music draws an audience a little larger 
than Wigmore Hall can hold with comfort. The perform- 
ers deserve the credit as much as the composers do. They 
were: Albert Sammons, violinist; Lionel Tertis, viola 
player; Felix Salmond, cellist; William Murdoch, pianist. 
According to the Daily Telegraph, there are three very 
eminent musicians—Safonoff, Nikisch, Siloti—who say, or 
who said—for Safonoff is dead—that Lionel Tertis is the 
greatest living viola player. And Albert Sammons is very 
popular all over England. Consequently, when the Cham- 
ber Concert Players announce a performance they are sure 
of a large audience. At their last concert they gave 
Dvorak’s E flat quartet, Brahms’ C major trio, Schu- 
mann’s E flat quartet. It was impossible for me to imag- 
ine a better performance of those great works, and I feel 
sure that these English players would have pleased New 
York's most critical public, familiar though it is with 
Flonzaley standards of excellence. 

“Oxtp Vic.” Summons ELsa. 

London's popular “Old Vic.” Theater is as busy as ever 
with Shakespeare one night and some sort of opera next 
night. Perhaps there is no place in the entire metropolis 
where a not too critical audience gets so much solid satis- 
faction for so littlke money. The singers, at any rate, are 
good enough, and the orchestra is adequate, without being 
overcrowded with strings and all the varieties of tubas 
called for in Wagner’s “Ring.” In the words of Mercu- 
tio: “’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door; but ‘tis enough, 'twill serve.” The latest work to 
the credit of the Victoria Theater Company is “Lohen- 
grin,” which was revived with tumultuous applause last 
week. 

Marriep, suT Happy. 

A concert of unusual interest was given in Wigmore 
Hall last Wednesday evening when the two violinists, 
Margarita and Max Selinsky, gave a joint recital, at which 
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five compositions for two violins were heard. The last 
number on the program was the “Perpetuum Mobile” by 
Ries, which the old composer had specially arranged for 
two violins and dedicated to Margarita and Max Selinsky. 
The new arrangement was played for the first time in 
London at this recital and was instantly an emphatic suc- 
cess. Both of the violinists were obliged to play extra 
numbers and both played works by Kreisler. Margarita 
Selinsky gave a very fine performance of a difficult, long, 
diffuse, and not over-musical concerto in D minor by 
Sibelius, and Max Selinsky played the more musical, but, 
alas! more hackneyed B minor concerto by Saint-Saéns. 

I am told that these two violinists met for the first time 
last August and only took six days to discover that their 
future happiness depended on getting married. In less 
than a month they were giving joint recitals. Margarita 
Mandelstam Selinsky was born in Riga and is a pupil of 
Willy Hess and Auer. Her last recital in Moscow hap- 
pened to be on the night of the revolution when the Czar 
abdicated, and her subsequent experiences under the rule, 
or misrule, of the Bolshes were very severe. Late in 1918 
she managed to escape to Berlin, where she appeared at 
several recitals and with the Philharmonic orchestra. 

Max Selinsky left the United States for a Canadian tour 
a few weeks before the war began. Then he toured 
Australia with Melba, and subsequently gave twenty Red 
Cross concerts in Canada, Australia, and Honolulu, at 
which latter place he remained two years and founded the 
Philharmonic Society of Chamber Music. The splendid 
violin, made in Italy by Storiani in 1769, was given him 
by his enthusiastic admirers in Honolulu. He had arranged 
to go to South Africa, when he suddenly changed his 
mind and visited Berlin instead. There he met the lady 
who played her Amati violin so well and moved the player 
of the Storiani so powerfully, that now they give joint 
recitals and are on their way to America at the present 
moment, having again postponed the tour to South Africa. 

CLareNce Lucas. 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS ESSENTIAL 
TO A SINGER’S SUCCESS”—BISPHAM 


The secret of David Bispham’s youth has been discov- 
ered and with it has come to light a hobby of the great 
singer not generally known, even to his closest friends. 

This hobby—physical fitness—also accounts for his 
health. To see him in his studio, or on the stage, is proof 
that he lives up to his self-assigned task of keeping fit 


SONA 


DAVID BISPHAM, 


distinguished American baritone and teacher. 


The 
00 


physically. In his time he has appeared in many roles, 
created many parts, but few have attempted to visualize him 
in gymnasium suit working with dumb-bells and pulley 
weights, or seated as a galley slave in a rowing machine. 

“Every average person must exercise,” said Mr. Bispham 
when one of his pupils tecently had the temerity to inquire 
into his methods of preserving youth. “I exercise regularly. 
It is as much a part of my routine as singing, and singing 
is exercise. To sing well one must exercise. It’s a sort of 
round-robin affair: Exercise to sing, sing to exercise. 
Each demands a perfect symphony of movement and a play 
of muscles that can only reach perfection through regular 
but very moderate work. I find that I lose a pound or so 
in weight at every concert or recital and this must be re- 
gained in a natural way by strict adherence to common 
sense rules of sleep and diet. Furthermore, I guard my 
movements, and by this I mean that I conserve my strength 
by never attempting more work than I can accomplish in 
a given time. Too much work results in worry and haste; 
it is dissipated energy, and yet I am always working—hard, 
too!’ 

While others grow fat, retire and are forgotten, David 
Bispham sings on, exercises moderately and is happy. One 
of his friends says of him: “Bispham uses three times as 
much energy as he needs to in everything he does; that keeps 
him in splendid condition and is exercise enough for any 
man.” 

Another intimate remarked as he slapped the singer on 
his muscular shoulder : “By Jove, Dave, how well you look! 
What a lot of things you must do that you oughtn’t to do!” 

Mr. Bispham’s enormous experience in opera, oratorio 
and on the concert stage make him one of the best practical 
and theoretical teachers of vocal art living today. ‘ 


Lada Always Improving Her Programs 


And who can guess what new artistic novelty will come 
from that versatile artist, Lada? Ever and anon this 
superb exponent of the art of synchronizing music and 
motion is creating something anew with which to startle 
the entertainment loving public. To this and to that her 
fertile mind turns seeking the different and unusual that 
she may express it in her own delightfully original style, 
The program Lada has prepared for presentation this 
season of course eclipses all her former work, just as 7 
has always each year managed somehow or other to i 
prove upon her flawless programs of the preceding seasom 
One of the most pleasing features of her programs for this. 
season is a little group of “a, b and c” numbers in which’ 
she does three delightful characteristic compositions, 
“Lassie o’ Mine,” “It Was the Time of Lilac” and “Biddy.” 
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FRANCES NASH 


PIANIST 


Available During January and February 1922 ONLY 


Remainder of season in England, France and Switzerland 


RICHMOND—Jan. 24th, 1921. 


“Frances Nash is a great artist in every sense of the word, and she was most 
enthusiastically received.’’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


‘In the artistic playing of Frances Nash there was a rare combination of fresh- 
ness and finish, sound technical equipment and a strong personality evident in 
each number. Miss Nash so gripped her large audience as to prove herself an 
unusually sympathetic interpreter of Chopin, which in a certain measure is a 
test of the soul qualities of a pianist.’’--Evening Disfatch 





“Miss Nash has a highly individual style. It is vigorous, frank and direct. Her 
readings are scholarly, intelligent, forceful and sane. There is a clean, impec- 
cable exuberance of youth about them that lends her performance much charm. 
Miss Nash is a serious young woman with high ideals. She has a graceful and 
charming personality intense concentration upon the task in hand and the 
tense interest of her audience It was a delightful recital.'’—-News-Leader 


NEW HAVE Feb. 22nd, 1921. 
“Frances Nash proved to us that she is one of the finest of the younger family 


of really talented pianists. The Symphony patrons agreed unanimously that the 
praise this young lady has received in this country and outside was not un- 
warranted in the least 





“Miss Nash is a musician gifted by the Gods to impart that which the com- 


poser toiled day and night for Miss Nash gave of her best—her technic is 
flawless, her tone beautiful. After the large audience recalled her time and again 
she gave an encore.’’—New Haven Evening Register 


“The high light of the afternoon was the MacDowell Concerto played by Frances 
Nash whose recent tours of this country and South America have established 
position fully justified. Her technic is brilliant and flawiess and with it are 
charm of style, beauty of phrasing, artistic grace and spirit. She brought out 
the tone colors with rare skill and an appreciation of the poignant and appealing 
beauty of the score.’"—New Haven Journal-Courier 


CHICAGO—Jan. 20th, 1921. 

“Frances Nash is a pianist we are always glad to welcome. She belongs to 
the young generation but is rapidly developing a maturity of conception and an 
authority of technic that makes her place with the public very stable. We are 
sure Miss sh must have been delighted with the applause she so largely 
merited.’’—Evening American 





“Frances Nash has played in Chicago before but never so well as last night, 
at Orchestra Hali. Miss Nash is an uncommonly good pianist, able, eager and 
with some very artistic ideas of her own to put into the music. She has a 
distinct flair for warmth and color in music.’’—Chicago Journal 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“Frances Nash, a routined artist, an intelligent musician, and an excellent 
pianist, was heard again in recital at Orchestra Hall Chicago Tribune 


‘Miss Nash plays with understanding and an individual viewpoint of the music 
that is interesting. She brings a full tone of warm color from the piano and 
has excellent technical command. The audience was most cordiali.’’——Chicago Post 


MEMPHIS—March IIth, 1921. 


“Frances Nash at once captivated her audience by her wonderful rendition of the 
MacDowell sonata When Miss Nash had finished her program the audience was 
so enchanted that they refused to leave until she again responded to continued 
applause. She is an artist of premiere rank.'""—Mobile Register. 


OMAHA—Feb, 28th, 1921. 


“Frances Nash has won many laurels and has earned them all. Her pianism 
speaks in individual tones, with the charm of an interesting personality behind 
it Her color scheme is of comprehensive range, and she truly has the power to 
evoke rainbow visions from the ebon instrument. 

“Miss Nash opened with MacDowell’s rhapsodical, ‘Eroica’ sonata and com 
pelled attention as she unfolded, chapter by chapter, its stirring story. She 
flashed its fleeting moods in forms of beauty to her listeners The Chopin group 
included ‘Impromptu in G flat’ played with alluring grace, the ‘Scherzo’ in CC 
sharp major, of which she gave a dramatic and impassioned reading. ‘The Valse,’ 
added by way of an encore was given in a new and stimulating version, replete 
with poesy and rhythmic life."’—Daily Bee, February 29, 192 


“Miss Nash shows exceptional development in her art; her fingers, always fluent 
and graceful, have attained a crispness and crystalline purity that makes her 
passage playing and embellishment work most satisfying. In the MacDowell she 
showed splendid technical grasp and interpretative understanding In the Chopin 
group she gave a very satisfying example of the poetic side of her playing, reveal- 
ing carefully finished phrases and appealing rhythms. The Polonaise by Liszt was 
the ‘piece de resistance’ and, besides technical brilliancy, was given a very con 
structive and comprehensive interpretation.’’—World-Herald, February 29, 1921 


KEOKUK—Jan. 22nd, 1921. 


“Miss Nash is a pianist of unusual merit. She plays with the resolute attack 
of the artist who knows and is sure. She has a charming personality, brilliant 
technic, excellent tone, Intellectual perception and sincerity. Every number was 
presented with mastery that defied all of the difficulties of the composition The 


r 


concert was artistically perfect to the minutest detall.’’".-Daily Gate City Democrat 


CLEVELAND—Jan. 10th, 1921. 

‘‘Miss Nash offered an interesting list of pieces with Chopin's rarely heard B 
minor sonata, and there was much to commend in her beautiful work. There is 
vigor in Miss Nash’s playing and fine intelligence. She possesses, too, abundant 
technical resources.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 
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“Master of the instrument.”—Florida Me- 
tropolis, Jacksonville, Florida. 


“Made a tremendous hit.” 
Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 


“Excellent young artist whose playing is 


superb.” 
San Jose, Cal., Mercury-Herald. 


“Made of the real stuff.” 
-St. Louis Times. 


Rudolph Gruen 


PIANIST 


Critical Substantiation of Success on Tour: 


WITH 8T. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

“The boy rave as fine a performance of the 
MacDowell oukeorte as one could wish for. There 
was nothing of the novice in his work with the or- 
chestra Young Gruen evidently is made of the real 
stuff : 

“Mr. Gruen has developed wonderfully since he was 
heard in recital about a year ago, and it is this 
steady forward march that makes him worth while 
He has @ gorgeous tone, all kinds of facility, and 
shows fine intelligence."’——St. Louis Times 


“He demonstrated a conscientiousness and serious- 
ness in his work which compelled admiration. He 
possesses power, technique, and execution. Although 
only twenty years old, he displays excellent under- 
standing of the compositions he essays.” 

St. Louis Star 


“The concerto which Mr. Gruen played was performed 
with artistic precision and carefulness, qualities not 
often found in a pianist so young His technique 
is well developed in every department.” 

St. Louis Republu 


‘Rudolph Gruen played with good understanding 
and fine breadth of tone.’’-—Soston Traveler. 


‘a ready musician. Knows how to tint 
his tones delicately and expressively.”’—7roy Record 


“Played with great skill and oer 
Schenectady Gazetter 


“may be commended for his unusual ability as a 
musical artist Although he had a critical audi- 
ence, there was much applause and appreciation 
shown, Kach one spoke complimentarily of the young 
man’ s rare charm 

‘His program consisted of many difficult selections, 
closing with a wonderful rendition of “March Mili- 
taire,”’ by Schubert Tausig. —Urbana, /il., News 


“Another artist of rare and exceptional ability 
His Ballade, an extremely difficult piece, was played 
with such precision that the most technical critic in 
the country could hardly have detected a flaw. He 
was encored time and time again.’ 
Canton O., Daily News 


“Rudolph Gruen made a tremendous hit as a solo 
pianist He has a velvety and delicate touch, which 
can be exchanged at will to the most forceful 
execution.”—-S pokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 


“Played with marked ability and displayed a touch 
of veivet.—Morning Oregonian 


“Gruen is a young pianist whose technique, tone 
and interpretative ability indicate that he will find a 
conspicuous place in the concert fleld 

Portland Daily Journal 

“Gruen came into instant favor... . Enthusiastically 

received.” Portland Telegram 


‘In Rudolph Gruen, pianist, we made the delightful 
acquaintance of an excellent young artist whose play- 
ing is superb . Extremely notable style. An extra 
fine interpretation of Chopin ballade was followed by 
a highly pleasing rendition of Dett's ‘Juba Dance,’ and 
this was followed by a most brilliant playing of 
Rubinstein valse caprice The remarkable playing 
drew forth great applause xen 
San Jose, Cal., Mercury-Hevrald 

o Demonstrated pianistic ability of a notable 
order. His playing of Chopin was both deft and 
powerful. His phrasing, expression and varied tempo 
were good to hear. . . The audience gave him a 
most enthusiastic reception.”—Oakland, Cal., Tribune 


“Rudolph Gruen filled the role of brilliant solo 
artist, playing with crisp and clear facile technic, a 
list of numbers including several well-beloved favor- 
ites, which were given delightful interpretation. The 
Chopin group included the great Ballade in G major, 
played with rare musical Soncaption. The F sharp 
nocturne and the A flat Valse were poetically inter- 
preted.... The audience manifested distinct ap- 
proval and appreciation of the youthful artist's mature 
art... ."—San Antonio, Tex., Express. 


“Proved himself a true artist. . He played with 
great skill and ease, showing the touch of a real 
master.” —Denton, Tex., Record-Chronicle. 
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APRIL 3 


Joseph Hislop, Tenor 


Joseph Hislop, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
made his first appearance outside of opera in New York at 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, April 3. It was a 
Scotch occasion, with a hundred pipers to start the ball a- 
rolling. The pipers played by themselves and Mr. Hislop 
sang with them. Later he sang Scotch songs, folk songs 
from the Hebrides and operatic arias, with Albert Sciarretti 
at the piano. Mr. Hislop has a fresh, pleasing voice and 
uses it well, as he proved when here with the Chicago 
Opera. He was a distinct success with the audience—and 


so were the pipers. 
APRIL 4 
Rinaldo Sidoli, Violinist 


Rinaldo Sidoli, a young violinist, made his debut in re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, April 4. Mr. 
Sidoli, who is American born of Italian parentage, received 
his entire musical education in New York City from Fer- 
dinand Carri. The young man possesses talent. His pro- 
gram was a pretentious one, containing the sonata, Nar- 
dini; “Gondoliera,” Ries; “Canzonetta,” D'Ambrosio; Air 
on the G string, Bach-Wilhelmj; concerto, No. 1 (with 
cadenza by Wilhelmj), Paganini; “Hindoo chant,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Kreisler; fantasia “Moses in Egypt” (variations 
on the G string), Paganini, and Ernst’s “Airs Hongroise.” 
The large audience evidently appreciated his work, bestow- 
ing liberal applause, particularly after his performance of 
the more brilliant and technically difficult numbers by Paga- 
nini and Ernst. <A _ slight nervousness was perceptible in 
Mr. Sidoli’s playing at first, which he overcame as the con- 
cert progressed. Presuming that his studies will he con- 
tinued as heretofore, a good future seems assured for the 
young violinist. Edna Sheppard was the ace »mpanist 


APRIL 5 


Franklin Riker, Tenor 


Franklin Riker, the tenor, has been known to New York 
through his annual recital for a goodly number of seasons 
now and one goes to him each year with the agreeable 
assurance of hearing a well chosen, well balanced program 
presented in a highly intelligent manner by a thoroughly 
capable singer—and how comparatively few recitals of a 
season measure up to such a standard! This year was no 
exception. Mr. Riker began with Gluck’s “O Thou Beloved,” 
following it with a most effective number seldom, if ever, 
heard here; Donaudy’s “Ah, Do. Not Fall Silent,” then 
Reynaldo Hahn's “D’une Prison” and Fourdrain’s “Mon 
Maison,” all this group in the original languages. His 
second group began with three exquisite MacDowell songs 
all too seldom sung nowadays—“Long Ago, Sweetheart 
Mine,” “The Swan Bent Low” and “A Maid Sings Light,” 
the three numbers that require the interpretative art of an 
artist like Mr. Riker to “put them over” for they are any- 
thing but showy. Richard Hageman’s effective ‘ ‘Happine ss’ 
came next, with Harriett Ware’s “Iris,” and Frank La 
Forge's vigorous “Song of the Open.” cot gs well bal- 
anced group—Brahms’ “Von Ewiger Liebe,’ Grieg’s “Tm 
Kahne,” and two Strauss songs (“Georgina” and “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung”) sung in German—showed the artist’s 
decided talent as an interpreter of Lieder. To end with 
there was an American group—“The Rustling Nightfall,” 
by G. S. W hite ; H. O. Osgood's “Brown Little Bee,” Lily 
Strickland’s “Run on Home, Nigger” which had to be 
repeated, and two songs by the singer himself, “Alone,” a 
charming mood picture, and a bright little “Autumn Rovers.” 
There was a large audience that manifested its pleasure in 
the singer’s art by copious applause throughout the evening. 

Philadelphia Orchestra 

It was hot inside Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 5, when the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski conductor, gave its last concert of this season's series, 
for not only was the temperature high but music itself 
flamed, with the “Pathetic”. symphony of Tschaikowsky to 
begin the program and his “1812” overture to close it, and 
only the delightful delicacies of the “Nutcracker” suite in 
between for relief. Mr. Stokowski’s glowing interpretation 
of the most popular of symphonies is well known here. He 
has developed his orchestra into a band of virtuosos, as the 
players demonstrated not only in this symphony but also 
in the extremely fine and precise work in the delightful 
ballet suite, which, interpreted with Mr. Stokowski’s care 
and nuances, earned itself a full right to a place in the sun. 
The evening ended in a blaze of noise and glory with the 
final outburst of the “1812.” There were recalls innumer- 
able, Mr. Stokowski calling upon his men to share fre- 
quently in the acknowledgements of the applause. 


Carlo Sabatini, Violinist 


Carlo Sabatini, whose American debut took place in Car- 
negie Hall, on February 22, gave another violin recital on 
Tuesday evening, April 5, choosing the Town Hall for this 
occasion. Mr. Sahatini’s program comprised sonata in D 
major (for piano and viclin), Beethoven; Mendelssohn’s 
famous violin concerto; “Romance,” Svendsen, and “Hun- 
garian rhapsodie,” by Hauser. The attendance was very 
large. Francis Moore accompanied the soloist sympathet- 
ically. 

Louise Stallings, Mezzo Soprano 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 5, Louise Stallings, an 
interesting and talented young singer, made her first ap- 
pearance at Aeolian Halli ‘n a song recital that at once put 
her in good standing with her hearers, who did not hesitate 
to express their approval of the young woman's singing and 
method of delivery. Miss Stallings has been doing consid- 
erable Chautauqua work during the past season and she has 
been most successful. Hearing her the other day made it 
clear why she has already made a reputation for herself 
outside of New York. She is the possessor of a naturally 


lovely voice, rich and warm in its lower register, and for 
the most part of pleasing sweetness and clarity in the upper 
range. In the old Italian songs with which she began her 
program, she revealed a fine legato method of singing and 
refinement of style that aroused the admiration of her listen- 
ers, and in the matter of interpretation Miss Stallings is 
also gifted. She is an intelligent artist and besides con- 
veying the various moods of her selections to her audience, 
she impressed one with her own joy in singing. Miss Stall- 
ings phrases well and her diction, whether in Italian, French 
or German, is easy to comprehend, Atl of these qualifica- 
tions were noted in her delivery of the program, but the 
one outstanding feature of her work, perhaps, was the ease 
with which she sang difficult passages, showing that she 
has been schooled in the right channels. The audience liked 
Miss Stallings and applauded her warmly. John Doane’s 
accompaniments were sympathetic and added to the enjoy- 
ment of the afternoon. 


Everhard Beverwijk, Pianist 


Everhard Beverwijk, the blind pianist from Holland, has 
had a very successful first season in the United States. He 
has played in a number of different cities as well as in New 
York, and the everywhere met with enthusiastic approval. 
On Tuesday evening, April 5, he gave a piano recital at the 
Hotel Plaza, and again won the favor of his many hearers. 
He presented an interesting program in an artistic ‘manner. 
His first number was the Beethoven sonata, op. 53 (the 
“Waldstein” sonata). A group of Schumann followed, then 
a Chopin group, both of which he played with fine feeling 
and understanding. There was a group of his own com- 
positions—“Tristesse,” “Valse Melancholique,” and “Etude 
De Concert”—all very beautiful. Two-Liszt numbers, “Son- 
netto Del Petrarca” and a Hungarian rhapsody, concluded 
his program. ; 

In the Hungarian rhapsody his playing was especially 
brilliant. He knows his instrument well, and has a very 
sympathetic touch. His technic is good, and all his music 
conveys a message to the hearers. He is sincere in his play- 
ing, and his interpretations are fine. He returns to Hol- 
land next month, and it is hoped he may be heard again 


here another season. 
APRIL 6 


Gladys St. John Smith, Coloratura Soprano 
Gladys St. John Smith, coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
at the Hotel Mc Alpin on Wednesday evening, April 6. Her 
program comprised ‘ ‘Bocca Dolorosa,” Sibella; “Voce di 
Primavera,” Strauss; “Pastoral,” Veracini; “A Dream 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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—New York World. 
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BOSTON RECITAL 
January 12th, 1921 


BOSTON RECITAL 
January 12th, 1921 


OLIN DOWNES—POST. 


She is a pianist of very exceptional gifts. Her playing 
is distinguished equally by its refinement, its finish and 
its technical resource. Is an admirable musician. 
Bach’s music was played with the finest appreciation 
of his musical line, with true simplicity in the prelude, 
with equal simplicity and an admirable clarity in the 
fugue. It was presented as music of absolute beauty. 


PHILIP HALE—HERALD. 


Impressive performance of Bach’s “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord.” She is an uncommonly well 
equipped and musical pianist, one that appeals to the 
understanding and the heart. Few, coming as a 
stranger to this city, would have the courage to begin 
the recital with Bach's first prelude and fugue in “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord” and follow it immediately 
with Beethoven's Sonata, op. 110. 

In the Beethoven Sonata, op. 110, the pianist met the 
romantic, even mystical moods of this work half-way, 
a thing a pianist must be able to do to adequately 
present the Beethoven of the last Sonatas. it is not 
a small achievement that, however impracticable from 
a pianistic point of view, however poorly “spaced” for 
the piano, however rhapsodic the passage, it was made 
eloquent and tonally beautiful, so that, inasmuch as an 
inadequate instrument might accomplish it, the piano 
was made really to fulfil and enhance the composer's 
thought. In the Barcarole, thank heaven, there was 
found a pianist who did not hurry through the exquisite 
coda which follows, with its moonshine and its ecstatic 
song, the sweeping climax which has gone before. in 
Albeniz’ “Fete Dieu a Seville” she excelled in the bril- 
lilancy, power and, in the last pages, impressionism of 
her playing. MASTERY OF THE PEDAL—SINGING 
MELODIC PASSAGES—FINE TONAL GRADATIONS, 
WHICH RANGE FROM A TRIPLE PIANISSIMO TO 
A FORTISSIMO CHORD WHICH SOUNDS LIKE AN 
ORGAN—ALL THIS WITHOUT SENSATIONALISM, 
EXAGGERATION OR SENTIMENTALITY. 


Yet, by her performance of the Sonata, ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCES OF IT THAT 
WE HAVE EVER HEARD, Mme. Du Carp showed a 
technical mastery, musical intelligence and an emotional 
quality beyond doubt and peradventure. She has a 
beautiful touch; her bravura playing is clear and bril- 
liant; her strength in fortissimo passages is not insolent 
or nerve-racking, but there is a solidity and force that 
are at the same time euphonious; her command of dy- 
namic gradations is extraordinary; witness the manner 
in which she played the repeated chord towards the end 
of the Sonata. WE DO NOT RECALL SO MARKED 
A CRESCENDO SINCE THE DAY WHEN DE PACH- 
MANN PLAYED A LITTLE PRELUDE OF CHOPIN. 


She sings her melodic lines. Her runs are rippling or 
pearly, if one prefers the hackneyed word. Her color- 
ing is rich, never garish. Her thoughtfulness is not 
synonymous with duiness, and she is able to impress 
it on the hearer. Add to all this an attractive, ingrati- 
ating personality and a quiet, modest bearing. 





© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


BOSTON RECITAL 
January 12th, 1921 
PENFIELD ROBERTS—GLOBE. 

Is unmistakably a great pianist. She is stijl in her early twenties, to judge by appearances, possibly even younger, but her 
TECHNIC AND HER INTERPRETATIONS WILL BEAR COMPARISON WITH THE PERFORMANCE OF THE BEST 
PLAYERS, IRRESPECTIVE OF AGE AND SEX. Those who heard her yesterday, to judge by the comments one over- 
heard, were all amazed at her skill and taste. She gave a beautiful performance of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 110, 
subordinating technical display to understanding sympathy, which made one wish to hear her play his Fourth Concerto with 
the Symphony Orcestra whenever room can be made for her in the list of soloists. Her playing of Chopin's Berceuse and 
Barcarolle was exquisitely and individually imaginative. Albinez’ “Fete Dieu a Seville’ was, as she performed it, full of 
vitality and color, without a hint of tawdriness. HER DEBYSSY AND RAVEL NUMBERS HAVE NEVER BEEN BET- 
TER PLAYED IN BOSTON. 


Balakirev’s ‘“‘Islamey” is commonly regarded as a mere virtuoso piece. SHE NOT MERELY CONQUERED ALL ITS 
IMMENSE DIFFICULTIES WITH APPARENT EASE, BUT LENT THE MUSIC AN ORIENTAL GLOW AND BRILLIANCE 
IT HAS SELDOM SEEMED TO POSSESS WHEN HEARD AT THE RECITALS OF OTHER PIANISTS. 


She has a subtle sense of rhythm, a feeling for melodic contours, an understanding of what all sorts of composers would 
have their music express, and an astonishingly complete technical equipment with which she is able, without effort, to sur- 





mount even extraordinary mechanical difficulties. IT 1S A RARE PLEASURE TO HEAR SUCH AN ARTIST. 
NEW YORK RECITAL NEW YORK RECITAL 
January 8th, 1921 March 16th, 1921 
PRESS COMMENTS OF || awcaican. 

TRIBUNE. Possesses precision, speed and fluency. Her tone 
Sound technic and excellent ideas of interpretation. charms the ear. Fine sentiment fortunately devoid of 
MAGDE LEINE sentimentality. Brilliant performance of three-tone 
pictures of Liszt, a performance that combined color 

TIMES. fervor and technical accuracy. 


Serious artist... has delicacy and much charm. TRIBUNE. 
EVENING TELEGRAM Delicacy and poetic feeling. 
Excellent pianist—her program was exacting. Flow SUN. 
of melody—fine sentiment. Her tone never failed her. 
MAIL. 
HERALD. To these she brought grace as well as a depth of 


Poetic insight—charm—fine musicianship. musical understanding and that technical facility which 
needs no critical comment. Tone of veivet. 


AMERICAN. E 7 t GLOBE. 
Admirable musician, gifted with poetic imagination, minen A player of grace and poetic feeling. Possesses that 
refined taste quality which is none too common, though its name is 


used so commonly as to be a nuisance, that is charm. 


is Tas French Pianist Virtuoso | wera. 


Is an interpreter of both poetic charm and intellectual Musicianly insight and poetic charm—fine tone, good 
breadth dynamics and technic. 











CHICAGO RECITAL 
February 3, 1921 


HERMAN DEVRIES—EXAMINER. 
Made most favorable impression. Her work is thorough and correct. Warmly recalled 


KARLETON HACKETT—POST. 
Intense emotional expression, but always governed by innate good taste. Tone of lovely quality. Pianist of individuality. 


RUTH MILLER—TRIBUNE. 
Her playing was vigorous, sure in rhythm, forceful and big in tone. Fine musician and sincere artist who knows what 
she wants to do and does it without any foolish feminine quibbling. 


HENRIETTE WEBER—JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCIAL TIMES. 
Musician of distinction. Aristocratic finish that carried conviction. Tone of great purity. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD—NEWS. 
Brilliant debut of a fine pianist. Has a faculty of bringing out the inner themes. Pedaling especially good. 


EDWARD C. MOORE—DAILY JOURNAL. 
Uncommonly dexterous of finger and wrist. 


IN LONDON MAY AND JUNE IN PARIS SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


RETURNS TO AMERICA, NOVEMBER 1921 


SEASON 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 


Management: J. FRANCIS SMITH NTSB tom Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LINDSBORG’S THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Musical Program Lasts a Week—Morini, Macbeth and Peegé Among the Visiting Artists—“The Messiah” Given Three 
Times—All-Kansas Music Contests—Art Exhibit—Band, Symphony and Chamber Music Concerts 


Kan., April 6, 1921.—Lindsborg’s thirty-ninth 

festival opened on the afternoon of Palm 
Sunday, March 20, with Erika Morini in recital. Un- 
usually favorable press notices on Morini’s New York 
recitals had created much interest in this child prodigy of 
the violin, and consequently the large audience, which 
grected the young artist as she stepped to the platform, 
was keyed up to a high state of expectancy. Simple and 
unassuming, this slip of a girl took her place at the center 
of ‘the stage, and as the first phrases of the Paganini con- 
certo swept out into the vast spaces ol the Auditorium, 
the audience realized that not only unusual talent, but 
genius of a high order, was unfolding in a remarkable 
manner the possibilities of the violin. Artistic finish, 
broad grasp of the musical content, and back of these, 
that indescribable something, which is termed “the divine 
spark,” permeated the entire performance. Miss Morini 
seemed to have at her command all styles. The Paganini 
concerto and Wieniawski polonaise were executed with 
clarity and brilliancy; the nocturne in E flat, Chopin, with 
velvety tone and fine expression; and in Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” emotional intensity and ‘religious fervor were 
maniiested to a degree seldom heard. She received an 
ovation and was recalled innumerable times, responding 
several encores. Her sister, Alice Morini, played 
very fitting accompaniments. The Morini recital is con- 
sidered one of the most successful in the history of Linds- 
festivals. 


Lindsborg 
annual mus 


with 


borg’s music 


“True Messian” Concert 


evening, the Oratorio Society gave the 111th 
Handel’s “The Messiah.” Hagbard Brase 
again showed his unusual ability as a choral conductor, 
With masterly direction he has wielded the chorus into 
an artistic unity that is compelling in its force. He knows 
how to build up broad mass effects without sacrificing the 
finer qualities of interpretation. An outstanding feature 
is the tone quality, which is rich and full with the absence 
of ‘strident effects so often found in large choruses. An- 
other important asset is the deep religious fervor which 
is characteristic of all renditions. People for hundreds 
of miles make pilgrimages to Lindsborg during Easter 
Week, until it has been justly termed the “Musical Mecca” 
of ‘the Southwest. The ennobling and uplifting influences 
emanating from these festivals can hardly be estimated. 

The soloists this year were Nelle Bryant, soprano; 
Charlotte Peegé, contralto; Charles Troxell, tenor, and 
Joel Mossberg, bass. Their work was uniformly excellent. 
Miss Bryant possesses a voice of fine quality. Especially 
interesting was her solo, “Come Unto Him.” Miss Peegé 
sang excellently “O Thou that Tellest.” Mr. Troxell gave 
a finished performance of “Comfort Ye,” and Mr. Moss- 
berg rendered impressively “The People that Walked in 
Darkness.” Bethany Orchestra, with Ellen Strom at the 
organ, gave splendid support 


Sunday 
rendition of 


Peeck-THorsen Recitat 


Charlotte Peegé and Oscar Thorsen 
appeared in joint recital. Miss Peegé’s voice is a deep, 
rich contralto. Her singing is simple and direct; and 
especially noteworthy were the renditions of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Ye Who Have Yearned Alone” and “My Native Land” 
by Kaun. Mr. Thorsen supplied artistic accompaniments, 
and contributed two groups of Of these 
Chopin's C sharp minor nocturne was given with beautiful 
tone and subtle expression; “Spring Night,” by Schumann- 
Liszt, was presented with technical proficiency and a wealth 
of sentiment 


Monday evening, 


also solos. 


Srupents’ Recrrat, 
Tuesday afternoon advanced students from the School 
of Fine Arts appeared in a recital consisting of piano, 


voice, violin and expression numbers. The program was 
of a high order and much promising talent was revealed. 


BANnv CONCERT. 

Bethany Band, one of the oldest organizations of the 
institution, gave the concert Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Joel Mossberg. Hjalmar Wetterstrom, the conductor, has 
the reputation of being one of the best band directors in 
the state. The Band on this occasion gave a good account 
of itself, playing among other things the overture to the 
“Barber of Seville.” Archie San Romani, cornetist, played 
“Inflamatus” by Rossini with band accompaniment, which 
was well received. Joel Mossberg contributed a group of 
songs, rendered in a pleasing manner. 


Japersorc-Une-Riecxs Recitav. 


Wednesday afternoon, Thure Jaderborg, bass; Arthur 
E. Uhe, violinist, and George Riecks, pianist, appeared in 
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“Her voice is recognized for its fine 


quality and her singing always affords 


enjoyment.” 


—New York World. 
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recital. 
terest 
fine timbre. 


The program was one of much variety and in- 
Mr. Jaderborg’s voice is full and round, and of 
He is a sound musician and sings with nobility 
of style, taste and discrimination. ‘“Vuggevise,” by Beng- 
zon, and Tschaikowsky’s “Don Juan’s Serenade” were 
especially weil rendered. Mr. Uhe is an experienced con- 
cert artist, and in the “Chaconne” for violin alone by 
Vitali-Nadand, showed breadth of style, musical tempera- 
ment and virtuoso command of technical difficulties. Mr. 
Riecks presented an interesting group of selections closing 
with “Sentimental” by Grainger. This number was unique 
from the fact that it was given with vocal obligato, Elsie 
Thrasher, soprano, and Stanton Fiedler, tenor, assisting. 
He has a splendid technic and interprets well. 


SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


This organization had been reinforced for the week with 
former Bethany talent, with the result that complete or- 
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chestration and balance were secured. The program on 
Wednesday evening was one of the best that has ever been 
given by the orchestra. The phrasing was finished; good 
tone quality and ensemble prevailed. Mr. Brase, as con- 
ductor, proved himself very capable in bringing out the 
resources to the best advantage. Special mention might 
be made of the concerto grosso in B minor by Handel, 
for two violins, violoncello, and two pianos, Messrs. Uhe, 
Pihlblad, Wetterstrom, Riecks and Thorsen taking part. 
The rendition was excellent from every point of view. 
“Finlandia,” by Sibelius, was the crowning number of the 
evening. With its warmth of glow and variety of moods, 
it captivated the audience. Mr. Troxell assisted with a 
few songs admirably sung, and received a double encore. 
Cuamper Music RECITAL. 

An excellent recital was given Thursday afternoon, 
when Messrs. Uhe, Riecks, Thorsen, Wetterstrom and 
Terence Pihlblad presented a chamber music recital. Uhe, 
Riecks, and Wetterstrom played the trio, op. 40, by 
Brahms, also Schumann's trio, op. 88, both for violin, 
piano and cello. The ensemble was all that could be de- 
sired; the instruments brought out the respective themes 
with proper balance, keeping the artistic unity intact. 
Brahms was especially well delivered. The virile, almost 
rugged, outlines were portrayed in bold relief. Messrs. 
Thorsen and Pihlblad gave the sonata in E minor for 
piano and violin in a very finished manner. 

TROXELL RECITAL, 

Thursday evening, Charles Troxell, assisted by Arthur 
Byler, gave a recital. The program opened with a group 
of early century songs, rendered in a pleasing and delight- 
ful manner. The negro spirituals were also enjoyed by the 
audience. “Extase,” by Duparc; “Oh, si les fleurs,” Mas- 
senet, and “J’ai pleure en reve” were outstanding numbers, 
beautifully sung. Mr. Troxell’s voice is appealing and 
lends itself readily to romance singing as well as oratorio. 
It is smooth and of fine quality. He scored a genuine 
success and had to respond with several encores. Mr. 
Byler accompanied satisfactorily, and also played a group 
of piano fumbers, of which the scherzo in C sharp minor 
by Chopin was the most commendable. He plays with 
decision, technical facility and musical understanding. 

Preck-MossBerG RECITAL, 

Miss Peegé and Mr. Mossberg appeared in joint recital, 
Friday afternoon. Miss Peegé again demonstrated her 
ability as a singer. In “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
from “Samson and Delilah” she reyealed fine vocal talent. 
Intelligence, purity of style and wholesome expression 
made her work ring true. She added several encores. 
Mr. Thorsen played excellent accompaniments. Mr. Moss- 
berg was also very much appreciated. He has a splendid 
voice of wide range and of unusually good quality. His 
last group of songs brought a storm of applause not only 
because they represented Scandinavian composers, but also 
because they were admirably sung and brought out Mr. 
Mossberg’s full vocal capabilities. It was undoubtedly 
his best effort of the week. Mr. Riecks, at the piano, did 
his part skillfully. 

“SLEEPERS WAKE” AND “THE MEssIAH.” 

For years it has been the custom to reserve the evening 
of Good Friday for the home people and this tradition 
still prevails to some extent. The citizens of Lindsborg 
and vicinity gather en masse to hear the rendition of “The 
Messiah” in very much the same spirit that they go to 
divine worship, and the chorus is just as eager to give 
its best as on the two festive occasions, Palm and Easter 
Sundays. The same soloists take part and the presenta- 
tion is the same with the exception that for the last two 
years has been added on this occasion, the introduction of 
Bach’s choral works. “Sleepers Wake” by Bach preceded 
the regular rendition of “The Messiah,” and it will only 
be a question of time until the works of Bach will be sung 
as readily as “The Messiah.” 

Aut-Kansas Musica Contests. 


This marks the third year since the All-Kansas Musical 
Contests were incorporated into the festival week, and 
(Continued on page 23.) 











draws from a Stradivarius.” 


La Stampa, Turin, December, 1911, 


has ever been heard in Italy.” 


MAIKKI JAERNEFELT 


NOW TOURING AMERICA 


The works of Selim Palm- 
gren, the noted Finnish 
composer have won wide- 
spread favor in America. 


Maikki Jaernefelt is Fin- 
land’s greatest and ‘most 
famous singer, her voice 
and manner having been 
compared with Jenny 
Lind. 


Dagens Tidning, Stock- 
holm, January, 1920. 


“This great Finnish artist 
produces the same fine-spun tone that a violin virtuoso 


“The greatest Sieglinde (in Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’) that 


Palmgren makes records 
of his compositions ex- 
clusively for the Duo-Art 
Reproducing Piano. 


Since his arrival in America he has made records of his 
“May Night” and “Valse Mignonne.” This distinguished 
pianist and composer is known as “the Chopin of the 


North.” 
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A Series of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 
Is Number Seven, and Is Entitled 


The Prima Donna Whose Life 


Was One of Unhappiness 


By VIOLETTE RAE 
Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


“e HAT white cottage over there,” said Katherine 
Hungerford, indicating an old, pretty house on the 
extreme right of the beach, “is where she used to 

spend her summers as a girl. About thirty-five years ago, 

it was a summer boarding house ; now it is used as a private 
dwelling. 1 first met Lillian as a girl of sixteen down here 
just one year before she went abroad to study.” 

Katherine Hungerford regarded this house as one of the 
particular points ef interest in the little New England sum- 
mer resort, and never failed to point it out to her friends. 
Being a music lover and a musician, although she never 
took up music professionally, she prided herself upon her 
intimate friendship with many musical artists and particu- 
larly with the singer about whom we had been talking, 
probably because this soprano became one of the world’s 
great artists. Although she has been dead for a number of 
years, her memory is still esteemed by many opera goers 
and music lovers. Their girlhood acquaintance later ripened 
into a friendship that lasted until the great singer’s death. 
As we walked along the shady road running almost parallel 
to the clean stretch of sandy beach, near the house, she 
lapsed into an interesting reverie of those early days when 
they had both looked upon life as an interesting adventure. 

“Few singers today will ever have the honors that fell to 
Lillian,” Mrs. Hungerford said slowly. “She was ac- 
claimed in practically every European musical center, as 
well as in nearly every city of importance in her native 
country. Her career was a long series of brilliant successes 
and her untimely death a loss to the world of music as well 
as to the world at large. 

“Yet with all this international fame I do not think that 
she was really happy for any length of time. Her last 
years on this earth were known to her friends to be sad 
and troublous. Once she confided to me in a moment of 
utter despair that, aside from making people happy through 
her singing, she really felt that she had nothing worth liv- 
ing for. Her private life was a series of personal tribula- 
tions which began, I might say, right here. I think she was 
barely eighteen when she had her first romance. Then it 
did not seem to affect her seriously, but its final outcome 
some years later gave her cause for considerable worry 
and sorrow. 

“It seems the young man was a professional deep-sea 

diver engaged in some salvaging work along the coast here, 
whom she met in a casual way. I think, by the way, that 
this episode in her life is familiar only to a few who knew 
her intimately, The fellow became infatuated with her. 
She was a beautiful girl, and in addition to her good looks 
she was intelligent and always full of life. Tall and slender, 
she looked like a young goddess. Her brown hair and eyes 
contrasted with the transparent whiteness of her skin. 
One could not blame him for admiring her. Her mother, 
upon hearing of the attachment, took immediate steps to 
break it up. An ambitious woman, with her daughter’s 
future always the prime consideration, she lost no time in 
telling the young man of the impossibility of such an 
affair. She finally made him realize that Lillian had a 
bright professional future before her — everyone predicted 
that—and marriage would only interfere with the plans that 
were mapped out for her. She must devote her time to 
nothing but study. The mother evidently did not mince 
matters, for the young man left the place a few days later— 
even before the work he was on was completed. The 
mother would not allow Lillian to see him. In a note to 
the girl, he told her he was going away determined to bet- 
ter his position in life so that he might some day come to 
her with something to offer besides his love, which she 
should always have. Yes, he was romantic and really in 
love. 
“Well, the following fall Lillian and her mother sailed 
for Europe to continue her musical education. Direct to 
Italy they went, where soon her voice attracted the notice 
of a famous singing master in Rome. His fee was high 
and as the family’s funds had begun to dwindle, the mother 
wrote a distant cousin whom she had never met, but of 
whose wealth she knew, and requested a loan of enough 
money to finish Lillian’s education. Fortune was with her, 
for this cousin immediately complied with the request and 
gave her more than she asked for. From that time finances 
were the least of Lillian’s worries. : 

“Later when Lillian was singing in opera in Paris and 
was the center of attraction because of her phenomenal 
voice and personal loveliness, Fate decreed that the elderly 
cousin pay a visit to the French capital to hear the protegée 
he had helped but had not even seen. And what happened? 
Her girlish charms had ripened into radiant beauty and he 
was, like many others, at once captivated with her, He was 
with her constantly after the meeting and it was not long 
before it was a case of love. His goodness to her had its 
effect and a bit later they were quietly married. Lillian, in 
consenting to become his wife, did so with no misgivings. 
If she were not sure of her own affection, she, at least, 
respected and looked up to him as a man of principle and 
intellect. oy een 

“At first they were exceedingly happy, but their bliss was 
short-lived. Being much older than Lillian and of a de- 
cidedly jealous nature, he soon made her existence a very 
wretched one. She never moved outside of her own home 
unless he went with her. When she sang at the opera 
house, he would watch her from the wings, and during the 
love scenes he would suffer such pangs of uncontrollable 


jealousy and show it so plainly that the stage manager 
finally objected to his presence in the back of the opera 
house. His jealousy made life a burden to her and inter- 
fered with her professional duties. The time came when 
he grew actually to hate her success with audiences. He 
would constantly accuse her of loving her career more than 
she did him. Because Lillian really had grown to care for 
him, she stood his abuse and lived a miserable life for a 
number of years. Her health then began to be affected 
and her physician advised a change of scene and a sea voy- 
age—but alone. Back she came to America to pass the 
summer with her mother at this old place. 

“She had been here a month when a cable came stating 
that her husband had gone up in a balloon and had been 
lost. She was grief-stricken and returned to Europe at 
once. Upon her arrival on the other side, she learned that 
the empty basket of the balloon had been picked up in the 
English Channel. The body was never recovered, nor was 
he ever heard from. Now, the strange part of the case was 
that the day he made the ascent he had for some mysterious 
reason drawn over 250,000 francs from the bank, which he 
had apparently taken up in the balloon with him. His 
friends could not fathom it. It appeared that he had de 
liberately planned his tragic end and took the money so that 
it would be lost with him. 

“And so the unhappy matrimonial venture came to an 
unfortunate end. I firmly believe that if it had not been 
for his terrible jealousy they would have been extremely 
happy. Lillian told me before her death that she was al 
ways in love with him and that, although she married twice 
after his death, she never had the feeling toward her other 
husbands that she had for this man.” 

“Her other husbands ?” 

“Do you know the circumstances of the other two? No? 
Well, the second matrimonial venture was of short dura 
tion. It did not take Lillian long to find out that this man 
had an eye on her money when he married her, and after 
he had squandered quite enough, she divorced him. The 
third venture was less successful than the other two. Noth 
ing but trouble and unhappiness. 

“That's what I meant when I said her life had been 
tragic. She always sought happiness and yet never really 
knew it. Although her musical career was brilliant, her life 
was a sad one—almost empty of joy or contentment. 

“But if she were miserable, so was the man of her early 
romance—the diver who had gone West. There he toiled 
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for years, saving every penny with always one object in 
mind, to make something of his life. He kept his eyes and 
ears open and when an opportunity came he invested his 
savings in a mining property. He amassed a fortune in a 
few years. Eventually he became one of the biggest mining 
men in the West. He was rated in the millions and was 
looked upon as a man of brains and judgment. Finally he 
came East. New York attracted him, and here, strangely 
enough, he met Lillian, who was then a young widow. His 
dreams again took shape and he courted with an ardor that 
resulted in a second proposal, This time Lillian herself 
dashed his hopes. She feared she did not care enough for 
him, although she admired him even more than she had as 
a girl. She told him so. They continued to be good 
friends and it took a long time before he finally gave up 
Time went on and she advised him to marry someone 
else. Strangely enough, this he did, marrying a girl that 
Lillian had introduced to him She went still further 
Lillian helped the bride-to-be select her trousseau! And 
after they were married she continued to be devoted to 
them both. Unfortunately, that marriage also resulted dis 
astrously. The little wife, whose head was turned by sud 
den wealth, met an artist, with whom she finally eloped to 
Paris, leaving her infant daughter behind with the father. 
Jealousy also on the husband's part figured in this case. 
[here was a divorce and the wife soon after married the 
artist, and she is today living with him apparently happily. 

“After his wife's flight the ex-diver and mining man be 
came hardened toward the world, and while he said he loved 
was stern and gruff with her and their 
(Continued on page 24 


hope. 


his only child, he 
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In the matter of news about Nijinsky, you pay 
your money and take your choice. Once he was 
dead; the next time he was alive but insane; now 
somebody says that he is going to London soon to 
start a school of dancing there. 

ii 

Once in a while we like to ies with Mr. 
Gatti. This time it is because he thinks Massenet’s 
“La Navarraise” worth reviving, while we do not; 
but then, something must be found each season for 
“Jerry” to create. 

josmnisailbienatinan 

The latest variety of operatic agent has his office 
in a vacant lot—under his hat—and he is about as 
stable and reliable as one would expect from some- 
one who saves rent by moving his quarters every 
few minutes. New York has been afflicted with two 
or three choice specimens of this variety of late. 

om ek eee — 

Would it not be well to start a training school in 
manners and courtesy for the managers of one or 
two musical organizations we have in mind? After 
our experience last week with one of them, we 
should strongly be inclined to endow a free scholar- 
ship in this school with the gentleman in question 
for its beneficiary. 


a nen 

It is quite certain that the music lovers of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have a big place in their hearts for May 
Peterson, for the increasingly popular soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company has had five 
appearances in that city in two years. Every season 
Miss Peterson has many reéngagements, but this is 
indeed quite a record. 

Henri Duparc, perhaps the best-known contem- 
porary of French song composers, has just been 
made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Duparc 
is seventy-three years old, and for many years past 
has been living a very retired life at Mont-de- 
Marsan. He is reported to be blind. The honor is 
richly deserved, for among his songs are some of 
the finest in the repertory of today. 

nO 

Percy Grainger, composer and pianist, is going to 
play twice every day at the Capitol Theater next 
week—Music Week. We know of one or two per- 
sons—rather elderly and decidedly conservative— 
who will shudder in dismay at the idea of an artist 
of Grainger’s standing playing in the “movies.” 
Our impulse is to lead three cheers for him. His 
splendid art will be heard by and bring joy to thou- 
sands of people who never have heard him and who 
never otherwise would hear him. He is going to 
play some favorite numbers of his own—and what 
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suited to convince the 


is there, for instance, better 
music—as the g. p. 


general public that “classical” 
delights to call it—can be just as “catchy” as the 
popular drivel, than such tunes as “Molly on the 
Shore,” “McGuire’s Kick,” or “Country Gardens”? 
More power to his arm—both of them! 
nentehaliicainnb 

Eleonora Duse, report says, will return to the 
stage after years of absence. She will appear first 
in Turin, playing two Ibsen plays and “The Closed 


Door” of Marco Praga. 
etmencemen ee 


Richard Strauss, the indefatigable, is said to be 
at work on a “little” opera in three acts, to his own 
book. It won’t be worse than the books of Hof- 
mannsthal, at any rate. 

ne, Dos 

It is astonishing to read that Gabriel Faure, one 
of the foremost of French musicians and for many 
years director of the famous Conservatoire, is ill 
in Paris, in acute financial distress and threatened 
with blindness. Faure is seventy-six years old. 

—-—-~@—- — 

Wherever we may find information useful to our 
readers we cull it and pass it along. The Musical 
News and Herald (London) tells a seeker for in- 
formation: “Don’t Italianise ‘Jesu’ in English verse ; 
sing ‘jeezyoo,’” Personally we should find this 
rather hard to manage—and perhaps a trifle sacri- 
legious. apis 

Yes, Caruso is actually up sad about in his room. 
He remains out of bed, seated of course for the 
most part, three or four hours a day. He is not 
going to attempt to hurry things, however, Both 
he and his physicians hope that he will be able to 
leave for that sunny fie: before the first of June 
gets here, 


It was not a per rformance of oratorio which 
Walter Damrosch conducted to close his long and 
honorable career as leader of the Oratorio Society, 
but his own music to the Margaret Anglin produc- 
tion of “Iphigenia in Aulis,” which was the con- 
cluding feature of the Oratorio’s festival week at 
the Manhattan Opera House. It was by far the 
best incidental music we have heard from Mr. 
Damrosch’s pen, colorful and splendidly scored. 
Several of the numbers stand out, notably the really 
moving symphonic picture that accompanied the 
Miracle scene. Right indeed was it that the audi- 
ence called Mr. Damrosch repeatedly to the stage 
to bow his acknowledgments along with Miss Anglin 
and the principals, for Miss Anglin’s magnificent 
acting and Mr. Damrosch’s vitally sympathetic 
score were the two outstanding features of the 
production. scbadiedeial 


Word has come to the Musicat Courter from 
various rural sources that composers, or would-be 
composers, have been paying ouf money to certain 
individuals for the purpose of securing copyrights 
on their works. Just what this means it is hard to 
guess, unless it is just an out and out money- 
grabbing plan, for copyrights can only be had in 
Washington, and they cost very little. No inter- 
mediary is necessary. Application blanks are fur- 
nished upon request, and the regulations are such 
that they may be carried out by anybody. What 
good a copyright is unless the work is printed, it 
is hard to see. If these composers are paying to 
have their works published, that is another matter ; 
but that does not seem to be the case. If in doubt, 
write to the Copyright Department, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. There you will get 
all the information you require regarding the pro- 
tection of your compositions. 

8 

Dr. Emile J. Sarlabous, one of the house physi- 
cians of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
sued by Octave Dua, tenor of that organization, 
who alleges that negligence of Dr. Sarlabous in con- 
nection with an operation on his nose has resulted 
in serious physical damage to him and the impos- 
sibility of his continuance to sing in opera, with 
consequent cancellation of his Metropolitan con- 
tract. It appears that beside Mr. Dua another 
singer has taken somewhat similar action against 
Dr. Sarlabous. Such litigation is of an extremely 
delicate character for frequently it is impossible for 
any jury to determine where medical ‘skill ends and 
legal responsibility begins. Usually experts are 
called in to testify on both sides and nowhere else 
than in court is the old adage exemplified more 
strikingly, that “doctors disagree.” A very recent 
case that bears some relation to the present litigation 
is that of Lucrezia Bori, who was reported to have 
lost her voice as the result of a severed vocal cord 
cut accidentally by a physician who operated upon 
her for a minor throat ailment. After oceans of 
tears had been shed by sympathetic operagoers and 
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volumes of laments had been written by susceptible 
scribes, Miss Bori suddenly returned to the operatic 
stage and sang better than ever. Dr. Sarlabous is a 
physician in good standing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and elsewhere and should not be pre- 
judged before he has had his day in court. 
—_-4--- —- 
A SUDDEN DEATH 


The season of the Italian Lyric Federation, Inc., 
at the Lexington Theater, flourished—insofar as the 
baton of Leopoldo Mugnone was concerned—for 
two nights, with an “Aida” on March 31 and a 
“Rigoletto” on April 2, and then folded its tents 
like the traditional persons across from Suez and 
stole away silently enough, if not odorlessly. Lack 
of good, hard, cold cash was the sole cause. This, 
incidentally, is not exactly a new feature in connec- 
tion with the enterprises of Alfredo Salmaggi, who 
was the artistic director of the organization. At 
least Salmaggi must have credit this time for having 
raised more actual cash in advance than ever before. 
He did begin on something more substantial, for 
some $25,000 of real money had been paid out; but 
when he and his backers could not see it coming 
back quick enough—if ever—their courage and 
sporting blood gave out, and no opera company can 
run along solely supported by fundless checks, of 
which there were enough floating around. The pity 
of it is that, in the eye of the outsider who does not 
know Salmaggi and his numerous experiments in 
opera failures, a new blow is dealt to opera, for 
another company has failed under questionable 
circumstances. Our sympathy goes out only to 
those of the artistic and house personnel who failed 
to be paid for what they did. The backers of 
Salmaggi, knowing his past record, had nothing else 
to expect. The failure reflects in no way on 
Mugnone, who came according to contract and did 
his part to win success ; indeed, the genuine personal 
triumph that he won was the only creditable part of 
the season, for the artists imported—as far as they 
were seen—were of a distinctly mediocre quality. 

If Salmaggi emerges from this affair—as he has 
from more than one before—to induce others to 
follow him into new operatic projects, one must 
certainly believe that P. T. Barnum knew what he 
was talking about when he made his famous state- 


ment. 
snmsitinnanpaninnenee 


LET THEM GO! 


If the proposed European trip of the Harvard 
Glee Club is finally arranged, one of the places where 
it is expected to appear, at the invitation of the 
Italian Government, is Ravenna, on the occasion of 
the six hundredth anniversary of the death of Dante. 
The idea of young America traveling thousands of 
miles to sing at the tomb of Dante the works of 
Palestrina—that Dante of Italian music, as he may 
well be called—has something amusing about it. 
The point to be observed is that the Harvard Glee 
Club will sing those works exceedingly well—as well 
as any choral organization in the world can—and 
its visit will thereby be justified. France and Italy 
learned that young America could fight, and now 
it may be well to show them that young America 
can sing as well. The idea that Americans are, 
artistically speaking, still comparative barbarians, 
may well be allowed to filter out of the foreign 
head, The Harvard Glee Club—which has nothing 
to do with banjos, mandolins, and “Bullfrog on the 
Bank”—has been turned into a remarkably fine 
choral organization by Dr. Archibald Davison. It 
need not fear comparison with any other chorus in 
existence today. It is by sending such organizations 
abroad that we will convince Europeans that the art 
of music has been brought to the highest state of 
development in this country. 

a Vernon 
TOSCANINI’S TOUR 


The Musical Digest, in its issue of April 4, pub- 
lished a story to the effect that the Toscanini concert 
tour ended with a deficit of $50,000, and that the 
gross income of the tour approximated $250,000. 
In response to a request from the MusicaL Courter 
for a statement in regard to this, Loudon Charleton, 
who managed the tour, stated that the gross income 
as a matter of fact was over $300,000; that sufficient 
proof of the success of the tour is to be found in 
the fact that it was extended from ten to sixteen 
weeks; that three of these weeks were spent in 
Camden, N. J., making records for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company ; that the income from this 
source will not be complete for a period of four or 
five years, so that the books of the tour will be kept 
open for that length of time, and the actual total 
of receipts will not be known until then. Mr. 
Charleton denies that there is any possibility of the 
tour showing an ultimate deficit. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Ralph Brokaw, Wichita (Kan.) correspondent of 
the MusicaL Courter, wishes readers of “Varia- 
tionettes” to know the following: 

We have our musical jokes home-made. A music store 
patron recently asked for a “second fiddle” string. An- 
other made a request for “Paul’s Studies,” for piano. The 
clerk did not know the work. “Well, then, it’s Luke’s,” 
was the next attempt. Then the buyer was understood. 
He wanted “Matthews’ Graded Studies.” He remarked: 
“Well, I knew it was one of those disciples.” - 

A third customer was looking for violin records and 
was referred to those by Elman and Kreisler. “What pic- 
ture show do they play in?” was his response, and he was 
serious. 

Actual happenings here, and affidavits have been taken. 
We surely are growing musically. 

neme*, 


Hungary has barred jazz and the fox trot. 
America should retaliate by putting a ban en the 
Hungarian rhapsodies and the czardas. 

» 


To allude to Wagner’s weakest opera as “Parsi- 
follies” or “Parsifol-de-rol” is extremely impious, 
and we do not intend ever to do so. 

ere 


Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald: 


Strange to say, in the many appreciative articles about 
the literary work of James Huneker, which appeared in 
the newspapers, there has been no, reference to his bril- 
liant columns published in the Musica. Courter of New 
York; there has been no allusion to his connection as 
associate editor with Mlle. New York. One would think 
from the comments of fellow-critics and reviewers that 
Huneker was first known and valued as the music critic of 
the Recorder in New York, in the early nineties. 

Before Huneker joined the staff of the Recorder he was 
known to musicians and readers about music throughout 
the land by his columns signed “Raconteur” in the MusicaL 
Courter. He also contributed editorial matter and special 
articles to that weekly, in which his critical acumen, his 
multifarious reading, his fancy, wit and humor, were a 
delight to lovers of music and of literature. In the 
Musica Courier appeared many columns that afterward 
served as a foundation for more elaborate essays in his 
published books, or were incorporated in them. 

It was through the Musica Courier that | became ac- 
quainted personally with Jim. I was then writing a weekly 
letter about music in Boston for that periodical. Thus be- 
gan a close friendship that was broken only by his death. 
We were in those days enthusiastic, perhaps extravagant, 
in praise and blame; under the influence of French writers 
who were then little known in this country or regarded 
by the conservative as wildly radical. Jules Laforgue was 
one of our idols. He remained so till the end. We trans- 
lated, adapted, perhaps stole from the men that we ad- 
mired. Whether Huneker was discussing a technical or 
aesthetic subject seriously, or indulging himself in some 
fantastical flight; now writing sonorously in the manner 
of Sir Thomas Browne; now polishing his sentences and 
seeking after rhythms in prose with Walter Pater in 
mind; now rollicking in unbuttoned ease in Rabelaisian 
spirit, he was incomparable. 

Mlle. New York was a. fortnightly that first appeared 
in August, 1895. [It was printed by the Blumenberg 
Press, which belonged to the Musicat, Courter.—Editor 
M. C 

. . . As Huneker shone in the Musicat Courter, so 
he shone in Mlle. New York. 

Immediately after Huneker’s death the laudatory 


obituaries and editorial articles praised his criticism as 
“constructive.” I admired and loved the man, but he was 


anything but “constructive.” He belonged to the school of 
Anatole France, rather than that of Ferdinand Brunetiere. 
He was a recorder and transmitter of vivid impressions. An- 
alysis was, fortunately, not his forte. 

Of joyous, buoyant nature, Huneker found joy in work. 
He wrote with gusto, whatever the subject. He had a 
genius for appreciation while others were questioning and 
doubting. He was unlike Schumann; his swans seldom 
turned out to be geese. Sometimes wildly enthusiastic in 
praise, so that even those who knew him well, wondered 
at his dithyrambic prose, he was never small or malicious 
in his disapproval. If he dismissed ‘a singer or pianist 
with a jest, the subject of the witticism was not griev- 
ously wounded by the shaft of wit; he laughed with the 
rest. Honest in love of the arts; never a poseur; never 
trimming his sails for windy applause; he was honest in 
his praise and blame; sometimes rhapsodical to the verge 
of hifalutin; often gorgeously eloquent. There is no one 
to succeed him. A staunch friend, a delightful compan- 
ion, he is sorely missed by many of us. 

zR 

The sort of symphony program the public likes 
was that given recently in Minneapolis by Emil 
Oberhoffer. It reads: 

Ancient Dances and Arias for the Lute (XVI Century), 
Transcribed for Orchestra by Respighi. 
Symphony No. 1 Brahms 
Concerto for piano in G minor............++. Saint-Saéns 
(Arthur Rubinstein, soloist), 


Theme and Variations, from Suite No. 3, op. 55, 
Tschaikowsky 


Ree 
“D’Annunzio has married a pianist,” hazards 
T. S., “and I wonder if, when she practises scales 
and he tries to write, he will Fiume much?” 
nRme 
Musicians always are trying to broaden the sphere 
of their activities and the amount of their profits. 


Should the musical reproducing companies ever 
stop being gold mines for the singers, players, and 
composers, here is a new field for them to cultivate 
and harvest: 

(Special Despatch to the New York Herald) 

Kansas City, April 8.—The musical qualities in men’s 
voices was the important factor in the selection of a jury 
in the Wyandotte County District Court today. Samuel 
Von Deman, sixty-three, blind musical instructor, was 
plaintiff. 

As the jury was challenged the blind professor listened 
to each reply. The ears trained by years of music caught 
every inflection of the voices, every pause and every 
answer. 

“That man has no musical softness in his voice,” he 
said. “It is harsh. He is unsympathetic; he will not do.” 

Another answered the questions in a soft, well modulated 
voice. 

“He is kind. His voice shows it. Use 
him,” said the blind man. 

The decision of the musician was adhered to in each 
instance. 

zn Rn 

Captain Jean Cras, of the French navy, has won 
a prize for a symphonic poem, and Paris seems to 
think the matter one for extreme astonishment. 
The Russian navy produced a composer who prob- 
ably is greater than Cras, and his name is Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The worst naval composer was Wag- 
ner. Did you ever see his ships in “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “The Flying Dutchman” ? 

ere, 

Clarence Lucas’ recent article in the Musicau 
Courier has called forth the appended poetical pro- 
test, dedicated to this paper: 

FORSOOTH! 
How sad, forsooth! research 
But endeth in be-smirch ;— 
The line to gen’alogy, drop’t from Lytton’s pointed pen: 

That the sins of many ages 

May be handed down by pages 
hearts divine with blood of shame—how 

forsooth! how sad! 
If God should take man’s lineage 
And cast it through a sieve, 
If weaklings died and turned to dust 
The geniuses would live; 
If sanity is possible 
A slur is but in vain, 
If maniacs shed geniuses 
The world doth that much gain, 
Oh, why should Lucas, you or I, 
Fetch sordid lines to public eye? 
If Shakespeare’s blood held imbeciles 
And proof of this was twain, 
If Bach was blind and apoplex 
With nerve-defected brain, 
If Milton shed rebellion 
And suffered from the gout, 
If Beethoven’s nerves were shrivel’d 
And dropsy left him stout, 
Oh, why should Lucas, you or I, 
Fetch condemnation from the sky? 
If Byron lived at times insane 
And died from ‘leptic fits, 
If Schumann and Don’zetti 
Were but neurotic bits, 
If Chatterton turned suicide 
And Mozart often swooned, 
If Mendelssohn was “undergrown” 
And Shelley's sleep was pruned, 
Oh, why should Lucas, you or I, 
Fetch truth to light that faith might die? 
If Keats stood hard by laudanum 
And Handel lost his mind, 
If Sullivan was never strong 
And Foster wined and dined, 
If H. Purcell was weak in flesh 
And England praised his name, 
If genius and fruits thereof 
Doth fill the world with shame, 
Oh, why should Lucas, you or I, 
Fetch sordid lines to public eye? 
How sad, forsooth! research 
But endeth in be-smirch— 
The great are often with us, fraught and censured for 
their deeds. 
Such a rank and rotten thesis 
To reflect on future species 
And fill hearts divine with blood of shame—how sad, 
forsooth! how sad! 
Esen Georce SMITH. 
\ 4 


We have not yet had the opportunity to study 
carefully the Einstein theory of relativity, but we 
understand that it does not recognize such a thing 
as time. If that is the case, we are acquainted with 
several leading musical exponents of Professor 
Einstein’s idea. 


He will be just. 


And fill sad, 


eee 
The press agent of—no, on second thought we 
will withhold the name and call him X.—advised 
us that “Willy ought to know that a truly great 
pianist like X. never uses an umbrella, because he 
is so accustomed to reign.” 
ner e 
Which reminds us that many a young person 
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graduated from the London Royal College of Music 
did not turn out to be a monarch of music. 
zn RR 


England trades with the Russians and Albert 
Coates, of London, goes to Vienna to conduct a 
Philharmonic concert there. Sensible England! 

2 

The attached letter from Samuel E. Asbury, 
musical amateur extraordinary, covers many inter- 
esting questions, even though some of them are not 
new and for decades have been threshed pro and 
con, to and fro, and willy and nilly; 

College Station, Texas. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Enclosed is my check for $5.00 for the MusicaL Courter, 
and below follows your annual punishment for publishing 
such a good weekly, namely clever remarks on the musical 
cosmos by yours truly. 

In the first place, | am now deep in the middle of a pro- 
longed Wagner debauch, now so appropriately anarchron- 
istic, since all the worid is today drifting to a “Wagner- 
dammerung,” according to César Saerchinger. But be 
lieve me, | am no “Perfect Wagnerite,” for this requires 
reverence and worship; and truly, worship and reverence 
for any man, living or dead or yet to be, was left out of 
my make-up by the Honorable Nature in the very beginning. 
In fact, hostility to Wagner as a man is all that is possible 
to a modern American, But this is in no wise hostility to 
Wagner as an artist. To sum it all up, Wagner the artist, 
magnificent, transcendant; as a man, a cad 

This thesis, of course, | am prepared to maintain; but 
not yet. For there is a great number of Wagner books yet 
unstudied by me. And perhaps you may be able to help me. 
Some dead musician’s library may be for sale. You may 
help me to buy some of his Wagneriana. My hostile view 
of Wagner as a man is based on “My Life,” “Correspond- 
ance Wagner and Liszt,” “Richard to Minna Wagner,” 
“Family Letters” by Wagner, and six volumes of his prose 
works (III to VIIL) obtained from Schirmer. I am now 
reading Houston Stewart Chamberlain's “Richard Wagner,” 
a tissue of lies and evasions, as “My Life,” and the other 
authentic documentary books show conclusively. But I 
wanted to read the ofhcial “Wahnfried” legend, and so far, 
Chamberlain’s book is the greatest masterpiece in this line 
I have read. 

Now, Mr. Liebling, look around the library of the 
Courier and see if you have old or new copies of Vols. | 
and II of Wagner’s prose works in English translation. 
Perhaps were | to read these, “Art and Revolution,” “The 
Art Work of the Future,” “Opera and Drama,” Wagner 
would stand somewhat mitigated before me. But in Vol 
Ill of Ellis’ translation Wagner is found offering up 
shovels full of sycophantic adulation to the young king of 
Bavaria, and, of course, such lick-spittling arouses nothing 
but disgust in a real democrat. 

If you find any copies, I will buy, beg or borrow them of 
you or of the other owners. The same applies to Glasenapp’s 
“Life” translated by Ellis, or Letters to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, Uhlig, Heckel, Roeckel, etc. If I had not sought 
these books all over the country already, I should not men- 
tion them. 

Well, to the bone! There is no question but that my hos- 
tility to Wagner as a man proceeds from his doctrine and 
practice of the irresponsible genius, the superman, the very 
essence of aristocraticism, the right of the strong man to 
what he wants regardless of the weaker man, or of society 
itself. Now, the democratic creed demands that genius, 
superman, aristocrat, autocrat, what not, shall pass under 
the rod. And the radical, really an aristocrat, shall also 
certainly pass under the rod. The part is never greater than 
the whole, and so never to be first considered. Wagner 
is part of the whole. So, Wagner, pass under the rod! 

Now, if the genius must pass under the rod in the coming 
democratic world, how shall we meet the need for art then 
as now? Well, this is the problem that always confronts 
me. To say that I have solved it would be to say too much. 
But, believe me when I say I have greater faith in my solu 
tion than Wagner had in his solution, and that is saying 
worlds. But the manuscript plan is as yet so crude that | 
have kept it by me for two or three years, only showing it to 
a very few friends, only to fill them with pain and a kind 
of terror. 

Well, when I finish this Wagner debauch, it is my inten- 
tion to rewrite the work; so | put you on to it, and may give 
you a reading of it in its new dress. 

In the meantime, I have solved the problem for an isolated 
student in studying Wagnerian full scores. If I ever have 
a chance hour free from my preoccupation, my theories, and 
their embodiment in this music drama I continue developing, 
| will send you an account of it. But at present accept 
my congratulations on the Musicat Courter, particularly 
“Variations” and the foreign correspondence. 

Yours truly, 
SamueL E. Aspury, 
| nd 


Rube Goldberg, cartoonist of the Evening Mail, 
may or may not mean it, but he says that his favorite 
musical instrument is the soup spoon, 

mRe*, 

The cables tell us that Alphonse Diepenbrock, 
“the Dutch composer,” died at Amsterdam last week. 
Qui est il? 

nem, 

Edward Stillman, headliner in the public prints 
at present, goes to the Opera occasionally, and it is 
said that his favorite works are “Natoma” and 
“Shanewis,” and the singer he prefers is Chief 
Capoulican. 

eneme 

Willy (waking up at piano recital) 
playing now ?” 

Nilly—“Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody.” 

Willy—Let’s go before he plays the thirteenth. 
I’m superstitious.” 


“What's he 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SMALL TOWN STUFF 


From out of the great unknown that stretches to 
the West of us across many fertile miles of Amer- 
ican countryside comes the voice of our friends, the 
kindly thought that tells us of appreciation and 
sympathy, of an intimate understanding of our aim 
and endeavor, and of a generous support which 
warms us to our work and assures us that our 
propaganda for all that is worthy in art is bearing 
fruit. 

Small towns make themselves known to us by 
means of letters from our small town readers, not 
readers who want something or who have a com- 
plaint to make or a criticism to offer, but readers 
who are really thankful for the connecting link 
which the Musica. Courier forms between their 
dreams and longings and the world of crowded 
cities where great musical organizations flourish. 

One such letter is worth quoting. It comes from 
a “small town of two thousand, where there is 


nothing to inspire one musically or keep one up with 


the times.” 

“I find the Courter very valuable,” continues the 
writer, “and full of interesting notes and articles. 
[specially do I find it a wonderful help in keeping 
me informed of new music, Through its aid | 
have been able to form programs and articles for 
our club work. I certainly consider it the greatest 
aid a musician could possibly have who is in a small 
town and unable to get hold of musical material. 
| cannot say too much for your magazine.” 

Now stop a moment to reflect on the picture this 
brings up. Here is a musician who lives, from 
choice or necessity, in a small town, a wee, tiny 
village of two thousand, We all know what such a 
small town is like—a few churches, a lodge room or 
High School auditorium, a moving-picture theater, 
a brick block where the bank is located, a few 
hundred scattered cottages, a soda fountain and lunch 
room, the scene of the town’s maddest gaiety after 
the movie show lets out—about ten p, m. 

Probably not one out of ten, on the average, of 
the townspeople have ever been to a grand opera 
or a symphony concert; probably they know our 
great artists only by means of the phonograph or 
the piano-player; probably their idea and ideal of 
art is gathered from the occasional visiting violinist, 
pianist or singer—or concert party—some of them 
excellent artists in embryo, no doubt, but none of 
them arrived at that point of eminence which holds 
metropolitan audiences; probably the leading piano 
teacher gives her pupils Sartorio and Theodore 
Lack—and perhaps “The Maiden’s Prayer” and 
“The Last Hope”—Ravel, Cyril Scott and Ornstein 
being closed books to her and as foreign as Choctaw 
or Hottentot. 

It requires courage and idealism of a high order 
to organize a club for the development of musical, 
artistic and literary culture in such an environment, 
especially as there are sure to be some, a few at 
least, who retain the old puritanical ideas and 
opinions of our New England forefathers, and who 
fear-——actually fear in their ignorance—the intro- 
duction of modern, metropolitan and foreign art 
and its possible influence upon their children, 

Yet there are a few, always, who possess this 
courage and this idealism. In every town and vil- 
lage of this great land of ours the valiant and intel- 
ligent American woman is forming groups, societies 
or clubs for the advancement of culture. And that 
is the very backbone of American art. It does not 
make itself felt by large exploitation and heavy 
headlines, but it constitutes the solid foundation 
upon which our art rests. Its very conservatism 
and sanity acts as a restraining influence which sets 
itself up in opposition to the too rapid advance of 
untried radicalism. 

These clubs read the Musica Courter. They 
insist upon its being carried by the local library so 
that it is within reach of all. And from its pages 
ambitions are born. The heralded fame of this or 
that great artist of international repute stirs some- 
thing in the receptive, growing mind of the small- 
town reader and leads to a growth of ambition 
which could be engendered in no other way. 

And even if this ambition leads only to a trip to 
the city, it serves to draw the reader to musical 
attractions, to concert and opera, instead of Broad- 
way shows that offer no lasting influence for good 
and from which the visitor takes back home with 
him nothing worth while. 

Gradually, too, these clubs are coming to fill the 
place of local concert managers. In this capacity 
they engage a few artists each year, as high-priced 
artists as the population and wealth of the com- 
munity permits. Sometimes one very eminent artist 
is engaged each season, the yearly expense evened 
out by filling the other numbers on the course either 
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with local attractions or with low-priced visiting 


* artists. 


Each of these clubs maintains also a music-study 
section, and most of them give a series of lecture- 
recitals, including a wide variety of subjects: opera, 
oratorio, American music, woman composers, folk- 
song, etc. There is often four-hand symphonic 
study and not infrequently a woman’s choral. 

One result of all this is the introduction of real 
music study into the school—a result that could 
never be obtained by musical activity as it obtains 
in our large cities, where the opera, symphony 
orchestra, and concerts of solo artists, encourage 
little personal contact with the public as a whole, 
and art is too high, or remote, to come into familiar 
touch with children or the parents of children. 

To take a continued absorbing interest in any- 
thing one must be a part of it. The city concert- 
goer is merely a spectator. Small town concert- 
goers are, most of them, a definite part or factor of 
the organization which engages the artists or per- 
forms the music, Visiting artists are entertained 
and introduced to the members of the club, and there 
is that personal contact which is so far-reaching in 
its influence. ° 

In connection with this it may be added that the 
\rt Alliance of America is preparing to send out 
exhibits so that small communities may be educated 
in painting and design as well as in music. It is 
to be hoped, too, that some nation-wide movement 
will be undertaken before long for sectional choral 
singing for children and women—perhaps ultimately 
also for mixed chorus. By this arrangement all of 
the various sectional choruses would learn a single 
program which they would render at a festival con- 
vention once a year in some chosen city. There 
might also be something for massed stringed instru- 
ments of various grades. At the same time there 
could be an exhibition of painting, sculpture and art 
designs by local artists. All of which would act as 
a tremendous incentive to good work and increased 
activity in every line of artistic endeavor. 

— -® — 
PERCY’S AD 

The English music critic is beset by some diffi- 
culties which are not known to his colleague on 
this side. For instance, here is an incident recently 
related by Percy A. Sholes in the Sunday Observer: 

A fortnight since, discussing “The Planets,” I quite inno- 
cently stated, on the sound authority of an eye-witness, 
that when “Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity,” was first re- 
hearsed, some months ago, “the Queen’s Hall charwomen 
were found to have put down their brooms and buckets, 
and to be dancing in the corridors.” May “Venus, the 
Bringer of Peace,” henceforth guide my pen, for here is 
the stern condemnation my remark has brought: 


Queen's Hall, November 18, 1920 


(To be printed.) 
Editor 

I think it is a pity Mr. Percy A. Scholes did not keep his 
criticism to music and left the Charwomen as he calls th m out, 
for he might have got them discharged. The Charwomen are a 
body of women, hard worked, turning up at all times to suit the 
public, Sunday's included You will see the women have 
no time to dance, as it may yet make trouble, so I ask Mr. Percy 
Scholes to keep to music in future and leave. 

The Queen's Hall 
Dustie Fairies Alone 
FatrPLay. 


I may say that I have reason to believe this protest a 
genuine communication from the source from which it 
professes to come, and I hereby fully and unreservedly 
apologize to a conscientious and diligent body of workers 
without whose morning labors our evening pleasures would 
be much impaired. And in token of contrition I have here 
given their complaint, omitting only some technical ex- 
planation of the difficult conditions under which their pub- 
lic-spirited work is conducted. 


~@> —— 


THE WAGNER DANGER 

In an article on “The Wagner Danger,” by ‘the 
noted musicograph J. G. Prod’homme, reprinted in 
“Le Guide du Concert,” it is set forth that Wagner 
had had 1,111 representations at the Paris Opera up 
to the end of July, 1914, not counting the three 
memorable performances of “Tannhauser” in 1861. 
From 1893 to the same date Meyerbeer obtained 
306 representations with four works, and Gounod 
822 with only two. 

“Who will pretend that snobbism alone could main- 
tain during nearly a quarter of a century the vogue 
of the Wagnerian drama which had against it a 
large proportion of the subscribers? This music 
responded to some intellectual need of the public. 
In accordance with the law of supply and demand 
the consequences of the Wagner representations 
were not long delayed. Meyerbeer collapsed, drag- 
ging down with him Rossini and their contempo- 
raries. Among French composers only Gounod 
was able to meet the German competition. 

“Of all the works played at the Opera since 1892 
not one, absolutely not a single one, has obtained a 
genuine and durable success. The German success, 
foreseen and retarded by every possible means, may 
justify to a certain measure the bad humor of our 
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French composers though they were never sacrifices 
except to the extent demanded by the public, sov- 
ereign judge, alas! If they have not succeeded they 
have only themselves to blame, or their librettists.” 

We have a vague suspicion that old Aristophanes 
got a little beyond his depth when he talked musical 
terms. What instrument does he refer to? “When 
you see the aged bard in his dotage you do not pity 
him, since the pegs fall out and the tone is no longer 
there and the harmony is dissonant.” Did you 
mean that the lyre had pegged out, Aristophanes? 
Or was the bard himself off his pegs? Perhaps you 
did not know that the dissonant harmony was only 
some modern stuff imported into Athens from Cor- 
inth or Alexandria. This is what Aristophanes 
thought the elysium of the ancient Greeks was like: 
“After that the breath of flutes shall encompass 
thee, and thou shalt see a most beautiful light, as 
here, and myrtle groves, and happy bands of men 
and women, and much clapping of hands.” Even as 
late as 1668 the flute, or recorder,.was considered 
worthy of elysium. Listen to Pepys: “To Dum- 
bleby’s and there did talk a great deal about pipes; 
and did buy a recorder, which I do intend to learn 
to play on, the sound of it being of all sounds in the 
world most pleasing to me.” We like more variety 
in our spice of life today. 


aL See 


THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 


We are filled with envy, hatred and chagrin! 
Never before have we been afflicted with so tragic 
a feeling of allgonedness in the seat of our emotions. 
We have discovered, yea! discovered that, when it 
comes to writing musical criticism, we are in the 
back seat of the last row among the has-beens or 
never-weres. Our hated rival in the Canal Zone 
has swiped Our goat. He also has Shakespere 
backed off the map. Listen at him! 


The demand in The Canal Zone for all forms of vir- 
tuosity is ever increasing and the latest virtuosi to supply 
the demand are Miss M. E. Smith, the extraordinary 
American violinist, Miss Alice Nichols, pianist, Miss 
C’Zelma Crosby, the unsurpassable Violincelloist, and Miss 
Helen M. Sylvester, Sorprano soloist and inpersonator, 
better known as the Euphonic Trio four handsome young 
ladies who will sweep everything before them in the world 
of music, at the Canal Zone Clubhouses beginning about 
Nov. 19th. 


You note the “unsurpassable Violincelloist”! You 
note also that in this trio there are “four” handsome 
young ladies,—a four-cornered triangle,—it sounds 
like squaring the circle. 


The successes of the great virtuosi who preceded them, 
the successes of the other great shows and operas all pale 
into insignificance so far as the enthusiasm that they arouse 
in the audience is concerned, when compared to the excite- 
ment that will prevail at a Euphonic Trio Concert. 


The “great virtuosi who preceded them,” and 
“other great shows and operas” can surely not be 
blamed if they “pale” at the Sinn Fein riot expected 
to prevail as a result of the virtuoistic efforts of 
this Euphonic Trio. 

Wait! Listen! Don’t run away! 
to come. Hark to this! 


That four young women should be capable of accom- 
plishing this difficult task indicates that there is enormous 
celerity of musical development just now taking place. The 
artists are four of the greatest soloist, and the fact that 
they are able to blend their virile individualities into a 
oneness when executing their trios and Miss Silvester is 
indicative of increased capacity in impersonations. 


“Celerity” is good and the “virile” individualities 
of these beautiful young ladies is better. But why 
it should be found necessary to “execute” Miss 
Silvester is not quite evident to us. Is it to you? 

Another notice remarks that : 


They will bring Into the field of music something that 
has never before been discernable, this elusive something. 
If analyzed, is a combination of qualities that have not 
recently been displayed by visiting virtuosos. Their un- 
conventionality is not so much a rebellion against the in- 
terpretative conventions, as a spontaneous expression, re- 
sulting from deep and concentrated thought, emotional ex- 
ercise and unflagging practice of technique. No great 
artists have proved themselves less slavish in following 
preconceived notion of how the great masters work should 
be interpreted. 


This punctuation! Is futuristic we are just. 
Beginning to learn how to split up. Our sentences. 
Also psychology. 


Amongst many intelligent musical people the history and 
traditions of interpretations of great works have been so 
reverenced that the Euphonic Trio’s work sometimes comes 
to them as a kind of shock, but it is one of those shocks that 
is essential to awaken the dormant intellectuality and 
emotions of those who have permitted themselves to be 
moulded into set forms so far as interpretation goes. 


Shock enough in this advance notice. We have 
been convulsed. 
These triumphant artists have radiated their power over 


the United States and France during the war and the stories 
of their adventure are wonderful. 


We believe it! 


There’s more 
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they have proven a great success. The main purpose of 
these contests is to discover and encourage young musical 
talent. Combined cash and scholarship prizes are awarded 
the winners, and already many of these contestants have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to develop further 
their musical gifts. Voice, violin, expression and chorus 
contests were held Saturday forenoon, afternoon and 
evening. The contest in piano had taken place the previous 
Monday afternoon. 
The winners were: 
Piano—Olivia Swe- 
denburg, Salina; 
Helen Wagenseller, 
Junction City; Min- 
nie Mugler, Mce- 
Pherson ; Inez Ham- 
mond, Dodge City, 
Violin — Robert 
Service, Topeka; 
Leopold Shopmaker, 
Kansas City; Leora 
Robinson, Garden 
City; Jean Rankin, 
WwW akefield, Voice— 
Florence Burke, 
Solomon; Katherine 
Penner, Newton; 
Norah Henderson, 
Belle Plaine; Leon 
Hatfield, Belle 
Plaine. Expression 
— Leach Taylor, 
Augusta; Norah 
Henderson, Belle 
Plaine; Velma Bon- 
ham, McPherson; 
Bernice Tuttle, Osa- 


watomie. Girls glee 
club — McPherson, 
Solomon and Can- 
ton. 


Art Exuinirt, ERIKA MORINI 
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the prime qualities of her singing. These, together with 
a charming personality, made an artistic combination which 
captivated the audience. The pearly cadenzas, which 
poured from her lips, were at times plaintive and then 
again merged into joyous strains of beautiful melody. It 
can be truly said that she is an accomplished artist. She 
was recalled many times and gave several encores. George 
Roberts played the accompaniments with fine discrimina- 
tion. 
Tue “MesstaAn” Concert, 

The festival closed the evening of Easter Sunday with 
the 113th performance of “The Messiah.” Many who heard 
this concert claim 
that the chorus has 
never given a better 
rendition. Although 
weather conditions 
were not the most 
favorable on either 
Sunday, the Audi- 
torium was filled to 
capacity on both oc- 
casions. Artistically 
and financially, the 
festival was a de- 
cided success. Much 
credit is due Dr. 
Ernst F. Pihlblad, 
president of the col- 
lege and of the Ora- 
torio Society, and 
Jens Stensaas, treas- 
urer of the college 
and business man- 
ager of the festival, 
for the splendid re- 
sults achieved. 

OL. 


Coming 
Festivals 
Chehalis, Wash. 

The Chehalis 
Choral Society is 
completing arrange- 


LINDSBORG, 


AT 


The annual art (Left to right) Oscar Lofgren, dean of the School of Fine Arts; Fred ments for its spring 
exhibit held in con- Menard, Miss Morini’s manager; Professor Morini, her father, and Dr. Ernst music festival, which 
nection with the fes- F. Pihlblad, president of Bethany College. will be given in 
tival is gradually May. Detailed plans 
taking on larger proportions. Paintings, etchings and have not been fully completed. The afternoon program 
lithographs by representative artists of the United of the second day will be an artist's recital assisted by the 
States are sent in for exhibition. The community is ladies of the Chehalis chorus in several selections. The 
rapidly developing a love for the beautiful in art as well evening program of the second day the society will pre- 


as in music. Birger Sandzen, who for twenty-five years 
has devoted much of his time and effort in building up 
an art center here, is beginning to reap the fruits of his 
labor. His western landscapes have been highly spoken of 
by the best authorities. His works may be found in the 
Yale Art Museum, New Haven; Art Institute, Chicago; 
Art Museum, Santa Fe; Art Museum, Los Angeles; Na- 
tional Museum, Stockholm, Sweden; Library of Congress, 
Washington. 
MacsetH Concert, 

Easter Sunday afternoon, Florence Macbeth, hailed as 
one of the foremost American coloraturas, appeared in 
recital. As on the previous Sunday, a large audience was 
present eagerly awaiting the moment when the distinguished 
singer would make her initial bow to the Lindsborg public. 
The first group of songs demonstrated that Miss Macbeth 
deservedly ranks high. Exact pitch, purity of tone, wide 
range, ease of execution and artistic finish were some of 


























FESTIVAL WEEK SOLOISTS, 
(Above) Jens 
Bethany College; 


Stensaas, treasurer of 
Arthur Byler, Hag- 
bard Brase, conductor; Arthur Uhe, 
concertmaster; Hllen Strom, Thure 
Jaderborg, Terence Pihlblad and Hjal- 
man Wetterstrom, band conductor. 
(Right) Hagbard Brase, director of 
the Oratorio Chorus; Charles Trovell, 
tenor, Oscar Thorsen, George Riecks, 
Nelle Bryant, soprano; Joel Mossberg, 
bass; Charlotte Peege,. contralto, and 
Dr, Ernst F. Pihlblad, 


‘The Erlking’s Daughter.” 
Norfolk, Va. 


May 9 and 10 are the dates for the annual music festival 
which is to be given at Norfolk, Va. Fifty men from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Thaddeus Rich, 
will give three concerts—one on Monday evening, May 9, 
at which Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, will be the solo 
ist; the second, Tuesday afternoon, the soloist for which 
has not yet been announced, and the third, Tuesday evening, 
with Edward Johnson, tenor. These artists and the orches 
tra will give the festival in Richmond, Va., May 11 and 12. 

Springfield, Mass. 

The Springfield Music Festival Association will hold its 
nineteenth festival, May 19, 20, 21. The Thursday evening 
program will be devoted to Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” the 
Jeanne Lava, 
tenor; Royal Dadmun, baritone. 

The festival chorus numbers 300 
voices and there will be sixty mem 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with H. H. Kellogg, organist, and 

John J. Bishop conducting. 

Friday afternoon there will be a 
symphony concert by the orches 
tra, conducted by Thaddeus Rich, 
with Harold Bauer, pianist, as $- 


sent 


soloists being Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano ; 
contralto; 


Paul Althouse, 


loist. That evening Picrne's 
“Children’s Crusade’ will be given 
with Irene Williams, soprano; 
Phoebe Crosby, soprano; James 
Price, tenor; Walter Greene, bari 
tone; the festival chorus and a 
children’s chorus of 200 voices, 


under the direction of John F. 
Ahern, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Springfield. 
There will be another orchestral 
concert on Saturday afternoon, 
with Toscha Seidel, violinist, as 











23 
soloist, and the evening’s program will be given by Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Walter Greene, 
baritone; the festival chorus with Mr. Bishop conducting, 
and the orchestra with Thaddeus Rich wielding tie baton 

On Sunday preceding the festival, an organ recital will 
be given at the Auditorium by Prof. William C. Hammond 
of Holyoke, assisted by the Mendelssohn Quartet; Anna 
Woolman, soprano; Gertrude Simpson, contralto; Edward 
Hosmer, tenor; Walter Marsh, bass, with Dorothy Birch- 
ard Mulroney at the piano. 


Gaines Prize Composition Performed 
At the Schumann Club concert at Acolian Hall; New 
York, on April 11, the prize winning part-song of the com 


petition offered by the Schumann Club received .its first pres 
composer was 


entation. The successful Samuel Richards 





Elliott Studio Photo 
SAMUEL 


Columbus, 


RICHARDS GAINES, 
Ohio, composer. 

work selected by the Schu 
“Fantasy on a Russian 
Fischer & Bro. Samuel 


Gaines of Columbus, Ohio. The 
mann Club is a part song entitled 
Folk Song,” and published by J. 

Richard Gaines, American born and American trained, has 
recently come into prominence through having won two 
prizes for choral compositions—the $100 Chicago Madrigal 


Club prize for a part song (mixed voices) entitled “A 
Shepherd's Song,” and the $400 Schumann Club prize for a 
work for women’s voices, “Fantasy on a Russian Folk 
Song.” This latter prize brought with it considerable 


honor and recognition professionally, since the competition 
was open to composers all over the world, and many inte: 
esting manuscripts were received and considered 


“Apocalypse” 
sing the tenor 
Apocalypse,” at 


Sing 
Gunster has been 
new American oratorio, 
convention of the 


Gunster to 
Frederick 


part in the 
the biennial 


chosen to 


*'T he 


National Federation of Musical 
Clubs to be held at the Tri-Cities, 
Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island, June 6-13, 


The composer of the music ot 
“The Apoc alypse,” Paolo Gallic 0, 
is the winner of the $5,000 prize 
awarded by the National Federa 
tion, and will personally super 
vise the two performances of his 
work, which is to be the chief 
feature of the convention’s mu 
sical program. He will also 
coach the soloists. 

Although Mr. 
been called “the poetic recital 
singer,” he has won distinction 
also in the field of oratorio, for 
which he is especially well 
equipped, having acquired a large 


Gunster has 





FREDERICK 
GUNSTER, 


repertory in London. Tenor 
WASHINGTON STATE 
TEACHERS CONVENE 
Ellensburg, Wash., April 9, 1921.—The annual conven 
tion of the Washington State Music Teachers’ Association 
ended here today after a three day session, mg doubt 
the most successful and fruitful in the history of the 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are 


organization. 

President, Carl Paige Wood, Seattle; vice-president, Mrs 
Alexander Mahan, Ellensburg; secretary-treasurer, Alice 
Belton (reelected) ; district ice-presidents, Letha McClure, 
Seattle (Western); Doctor Keeler, Yakima (( entral) ; 
Howard Pratt, Walla Walla (Eastern). It was voted t 


hold next year’s convention at Walla Walla 
Perhaps the most important action taken was the adoption 

of the plan for the certification of teachers as presented by 

the State Board of Education. This provides for a com 

mission of three musicians, who shall examine any teachers 

so desiring. The pupils of teachers passed by this com 

mission and certified by the State Board will be entitled to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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AT JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER THOUGHT 
OF WINIFRED BYRD’'S PLAYING 


She blazes with temperament! 
She has the energy of a demon! 


Her range of dynamics is excellent! 
Of her much might be 


= 
I 


She is musical! 
written ! 


WINIFRED BYRD PLAYS 


By James Gibbons Huneker 


“We always enjoy the piano playing of Winifred 
Byrd Bhe made her last bow of the season at a 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Her 
general performance furnished forth several reasons 


for her popularity She is musical—score one She 
possesse t polished technique—score two She is 
invariably musical—score one, two, three, That musi- 


cal element in her playing is her chiefest charm 
Alone it would cloak a multitude of technical defects, 
if there were many to cloak. With it she might even 
play without brains; there are so many hen-minded 
pianists of several sexes who scramble over the piano 
as aimlessly as a chicken without a head In this 
case, the severed head doesn't make the seraphim 
But Miss Byrd has plenty of intellect Her readings 
are logical, her phrasing praiseworthy because 
of its formal balance, her command of color discreet, 
tasteful, admirable, and her various touches pene- 
tratingly musical—that word will bob up again. With 
all her precision her style is large And then she has 
lived and worked in the tremendous neighborhood 
of Teresa Carrefio, that Valkyr of the keyboard, a 
genuine pupil of the great Venezuelan artist 


All is relative, and within her scale of dynamics, 
Winifred Byrd is a master of her means. She draws 
from her instrument an astonishingly large and so- 
norous tone, and she respects her material, for she 
never makes ugly noises, even in the most crashing 
fortissimos. That she boasts the luscious tonal qual- 
ity of Guiomar Novaes would be an unjust attribution. 
Nevertheless, her playing is rhythmically alert, spark- 
ling, and when the spirit moves her she can be 
veritably diabolic Yesterday her program did not 
develope in her traits of the runaway colt; it contained 
no fugue, sonata or Liszt rhapsody, yet it was in- 
teresting. The opening number, the seldom heard B 
minor Rhapsodie, Opus 79-—the other Rhapsodie in 
this opus is in G minor and is oftener played—was 
delivered in a musicianly fashion. The rhapsodic in 
the piece is not of the Magyar; rather does it smack 
of the midnight oll, though the lyric episodes in D 
minor and B major are lovely To our way of 
thinking the work was taken at too slow a tempo, 
massive as it sounded, After a charming version of 
the F major Prelude of Chopin, the drastic and dra- 
matic first Scherzo in B minor by the same master 
displayed the planist’s solid attainments. She was 
dramatic, tender in the lilting broken tenths of the 
B major section, and the climax in the coda was like 
a wild ride across country on a windy, moonlit night. 
She used the interlocked octaves; she did not strike 
that top B on the first page, a nasty jump when the 
tempo is a rushing one. Schumann's “Children’s 
Scenes" were nalve, plaintive, delightful; Liszt. Mac- 
Dowell and Saint-Saéns comprised the rest. The au- 
dience was enthusiastic throughout.” 


Now Booking for Season 1921-22 


Exclusive Management : 


HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 
MARIE GOULED, Personal Representative 
STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART RECORDS 
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MUSIC IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 12) 
at a very early age earned a reputation as composer of 
Flemish songs. As symphonist, too, his success was quick 
and sure, and having won a prize for a symphony at the 
Academie de Belgique no one was surprised when he car- 





LODEWYK MORTELMANS, 


ried off the Prix de Rome, which gave him an opportunity 
of visiting the large centers of musical life: London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Leipsic, Bayreuth, Munich, Milan, ete. 

Mortelmans is equally famed as a composer and con- 
ductor. His works are characterized as being so many 
mirrors of his life. He is a man of severe morals and a 
high minded, open hearted friend, proved to be a hot 
blooded Belgian during the German occupation, and so he 
is a perfectly honest musician, composing only under in- 
spiration and according to the rules of his craft. 

He is expected in America shortly, and will make some 
appearances under the management of the Radoux Musical 
Bureau. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


(Continued from page 19) 

lives were more than unhappy. At his death—shortly after 
Lillian’s—it was found that he had left a will which tied 
up his estate so that his only child (now a handsome young 
lady) had to rent her town house on Madison avenue and 
a magnificent place on Long Island because she did not 
have sufficient regular income from the estate to keep them 
going. If she wants to buy a piece of furniture she has to 
do it through the estate and must go through all kinds of 
‘red tape.’ I understand that she almost wishes she had 
not inherited a penny of it. She is now visiting her mother 
in Paris and is knowing the first real happiness in a long 
time. 

“IT am coming to my point,” exclaimed Mrs. Hungerford. 
“When you consider how unhappy both Lillian and her first 
admirer were in their matrimonial alliances, I often wonder 
if they might not have been spared some of their wretch- 
edness had they been married to each other when they first 
met. It must have been the destiny of fate that kept them 
apart, but he probably would have died a poor man instead 











“An Impressive Style 
With Much Poetic Expression” 


v 


“Mr. Cornell revealed a depth 
of imagination, an impressive 
style with much poetic expres- 
sion, and no signs of self-con- 
sciousness. He has a clear, 
clean-cut technique, and pro- 
duces either a liquid or striking 
tone at will. Throughout he 
played easily without affec- 
tation.”—Boston Advertiser. 


LOUIS CORNELL 


Pianist 


Management: HARRY B. WILLIAMS 
501 Pierce Building - - Boston, Mass. 


Steinway Piano Used 
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of a millionaire and she might not have become the famous 
singer that she did.” 


Cecil Arden Reengaged by Metropolitan 

Cecil Arden was singularly honored when she was se- 
lected to appear on April 3 with Muzio, Martinelli and 
Stracciari in Jersey City for the benefit of the Dante 
Alighieri Society. This was her first appearance in Jersey 
City and the audience, which was a notable one including 
the Italian Ambassador, received her with enthusiasm. At 
the close of the concert the ambassador complimented her 
and said he was indeed pleased to hear such perfe:t Italian 
style and diction. 

On April 5 Miss Arden appeared in Philadelphia with the 
Metropolitan forces in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Ora- 
colo.” On April 6 she made her initial appearance in Al- 
bany with Morgana, Diaz and Dadmun, and scored another 





© Mishkin 
CECIL ARDEN, 

Of the Metropolitan Opera. 
splendid success. Miss Arden has many engagements 
booked already for this spring. She will leave for Europe 
in June for a well earned vacation. Miss Arden has been 
reengaged for the season 1921-22 with the Metropotitan 
Opera Company. 











Harcum School 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
a Sa 


A School offering the unusual advantages of a Conservatory 
of Music and the best literary Courses~—College Preparatory 
to all the leading college —General Academic, Post-Grad- 
uate and Special Courses. 


Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B. P, 
Head of Academic Dept. 


Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B. L. 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School 
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The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN 


EDWARD LANKOW 


James G. Huneker, when Musical Editor of the N. Y. 
World, said: “In all my years I have never heard such a 
rich, resonant, big voice.” 














Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 








GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“In oratorio music his style was especially praiseworthy.” 
—New York Herald. 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Arthur Nikisch, the conductor, will tour South America 
next fall. 

Olga Samaroff has signed a three years’ contract with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 

Lodewyk Mortelmans is expected in the United States 
shortly. 

Laura E. Morrill, the vocal teacher, will hold summer 

classes in New York from June 15 to July 30. 

Frederick Gunster will sing the tenor part in Gallico’s prize 
oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” at the biennial of the 
N. F. M. C. in the Tri-Cities in June. 

Gustave Charpentier, composer of “Louise,” is reported to be 
seriously ill. 

Percy Grainger will play at the Capitol Theater all next 
week in connection with the Duo-Art piano. 

Effa Ellis Perfield invites teachers to hear a lesson on 
rhythm April 15. 

The Harvard Glee Club goes abroad June 11 for a European 
concert tour. 

Joseph Schwarz will sing “Rigoletto” with the Chicago 
Opera in San Francisco, April 18. 

The opera season at Buenos Aires promises to be unusually 
brilliant the coming summer. 

Music supervisors held a conference at St. Joseph, Mo., 
from April 5 to 7. 

Daisy Jean will play in Rochester April 20. 

Fred Patton is singing at ten festivals this season. 

Eleonora Duse is returning to the stage. 

Edgar Fowlston, baritone, is on a most successful concert 
tour. 
Owing to Namara’s European trip, the filming of her fea 
ture motion picture has been postponed until fall. 
Ellen Beach Yaw, the famous coloratura soprano, has re- 
turned to the concert stage. 

Hipolito Mora, father of Flora Mora, the Cuban pianist, 
died last month in Havana. 

Nicola Zerola has been added to the list of artists under the 
management of Haensel & Jones. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Prokofieff’s “The Story of a Jester Who Fooled Seven 
Other Jesters” will be produced this month in Paris by 
Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet. 

Ralph Dunbar, the producer, will establish a school of opera 
in Chicago. 

Frederick H. Haywood’s 
fourth edition. 

Sasha Votichenko gave a recital recently at the Salle des 
Concerts in Besancon, France. 

Beatrice MacCue will fill her fifth engagement at the Buck- 
nell University on June 12. 

Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor, will shortly leave 
Europe for the United States. 

Sousa’s Band is preparing for its thirteenth transcontinental 
tour. 

Mme. Barbereux-Parry is recovering from her recent ac- 
cident. 

Cecil Arden has been reéngaged for the 1921-22 season at 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

Arthur Hackett will sing with the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra at its pair of concerts on April 28 and 30. 

Two pupils of Minnie Tracey won honors in the voice con- 
test of the Ohio Convention of Women’s Clubs. 

Rosamond Carrel sang Mana-Zucca’s children’s songs at 
“Skyland” Studio in The Chatsworth on April 1. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra has been willed $50,000 
by the late Annie Louise Cary. 

Lotta Madden appeared as soloist for the Apollo Club of 
Portland, Ore., April 5. 

The annual ball of the Verdi Club takes place April 20, 
when “Aida” will be given. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff would like to be compensated for teach- 
ing three hours daily and give his services free the rest 
of the time. 

Robin H. Legge said that Werrenrath’s diction is one of the 
most beautiful things he has ever heard in song. 

Dohnanyi will conduct his Antique suite with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, April 15-16. 

The Philharmonic Society has extended the time of its sale 
of seats for the exclusive convenience of National Sym- 
phony subscribers to cover a period of three weeks. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are already booked to “repeat” 
in twelve cities next season. 


Universal Song” now is in its 
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Lenora Sparkes will spend the summer at her home in 
England. 

James Price has been engaged for the Springfield, Mass., 
and Keene, N. H., May festivals. 

Helen Jeffrey seems to be a favorite of the various musical 
Clubs named in honor of Mendelssohn. 

Vera Curtis will make her third Canadian tour this season 
in June. 

Cecil Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin will be sum- 
mer residents of Victoria, B. C 

Olive Nevin is raising funds for the endowment of her 
Alma Mater, Wellesley College. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez’s time is fully booked until January 1, 
1922, : 

Three concerts each season by the Letz Quartet is to be a 
regular feature at Smith College hereafter. 

Ernest Schelling is visiting the Grand Canyon and California 
before devoting the summer to practice and composition 

Giovanni Tagliapietra, baritone, died last Monday 

Hans Hess has been engaged for Mary Garden's May tour 

The first prize in the Ohio State Contest of the N. F. M. C. 
went to Mariam Slingluff, a pupil of Marguerite Lisz 
niewska, 
Augusta Cottlow will give her only New York recital this 
season at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, April 15 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch was admitted to final American citizen 
ship in Detroit on April 11. 

David Belasco narrowly escaped contracting pneumonia and 
is now out of danger. 

Leila Topping has arranged a summer course for profes 
sional piano pupils. 

Anna Case scored a huge success at a recent recital in 
Reno. 

Edward Lankow is a busy basso. 

May Korb will appear with the Erie (Pa.) Orchestra on 
April 17. 

Louis Graveure will sing at Carnegie Hall on Friday even- 
ing, April 29. 

Samuel Gardner has returned to New York from a two 
months’ trip to the Coast. G. N 

















VOICE 
“His voice is of large and pure tenor 
quality, unclouded, unshakable, unforced.” 
H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript. icle, 


“His naturally beautiful tenor voice 
has been so finely schooled that it obeys 


ARTHUR 


“Tn everything he essayed there was 
a quality which marked him a tenor 
in a thousand.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


“His work is sincere and marked by 
artistic finesse.’—San Francisco Chron- 


“His versatility was surprising, though 
one recognized from the start his artistic 


What Satisfies You in a Singer? 


V oice—Arrtistry—Diction—Musicianship 


HACKETT 


“Arthur Hackett proved himself to 
be a tenor of the first magnitude.” 





Tenor 


Possesses All These Attributes— 


ARTISTRY DICTION 


Chicago American. 


Hackett’s singing is his 


“His French diction was really noth- 
ing short of amazing.”—Herman Devries, 


“One of the chief delights of Mr. 
is enunciation, ‘Mr. Hackett is a tenor with brains 


—Los Angeles Eve. Herald. 


MUSICIANSHIP 
“He sang with the musician's sense of 
phrase and structural proportion.” —Bos 
ton Post 


and musicianship.”—New York Evening 








the singer’s every command.”—Buffalo 
Express. 
“Mr. Hackett has a voice of unusual 


beauty and of ample power.’—Detroit 
Times. 


“Arthur Hackett has a tenor voice of 
purest quality."—James H. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


stature.”—Philadelphia Globe. 


“He is really an artist, rare among 
male singers, with both intelligence and 
taste.”—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


“He was thoroughly artistic and satis- 
fying in whatever he presented.—Buffalo 
Express. 


which is at all times clear and distinct.” 


Detroit Times. 


“He sang with enunciation which 
precluded the possibility of the loss of 
even a syllable.”—Springfield Union. 


“His diction was a joy to the listener, 
so clear it was and fluent.”—Hamilton 
(Ont.) Spectator. 


Post 


“He is not only a singer but a musi- 
cian.” —Chicago Daily Journal 


“Has excellent musicianship and style.” 
Chicago Tribune 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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DU Cl Fancy,” Marshall; “Charmant Oiseau,” from “La Perle de 
Brasil,” David, and “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” 


Verdi, to which she added as encores Spross’ “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song” and “La Villanelle,” Dell’ Acqua. Miss 
Smith’s voice is one of considerable charm. She possesses 
the unusual qualities of combining volume and flexibility, Her 


work won the admiration of all. Ailene Marie Eaton, vio- 

cols 4 linist, was scheduled to assist, but owing to illness her ‘place 
Violin Virtuoso was filled by Morris Smith from Washington, who played 
“Ciaconne,” Vitali; romance in G, Beethoven, and two 
smaller numbers. Lazar S. Weiner accompanied the soloists. 


; APRIL 7 
N Ow Being Booked Lenora Sparkes, Soprano 


Although Lenora Sparkes, the English soprano, appears 
for Season 1921-1922 comparatively seldom in recital in New York, her fine voice 
and excellent singing are so well known through her fre- 

quent Metropolitan appearances that they need no new 
analysis or fresh praise here. It is sufficient to say that 
Miss Sparkes was in her best form and the applause and 
flowers that were hers testified amply to the pleasure she 
gave the large audience. Her program was decidedly mixed, 
including an aria coupled with songs in each of the first 
three groups, the most interesting of which was that from 
Montemezzi’s opera “Hellera,” quite unknown here, which 
San Francisco Call and Post, March ‘11, 1921 turned out to be singularly effective in the capital reading 
A soulful singer with the violin, Ducl de KEREKJARTO, the young Hun given it by the singer. The other arias were from “Wer- 
tts init performance here in Sosttish Mite’ auditorium last might. and It ther” and “Eugen Onegin.” Her songs included examples 
a pretty safe prediction that he will rank with the greatest the world has from Sgambati, Paladilhe, Wolf-Ferrari, Tschaikowsky, 
oy ROY RK FR IE Tg wg hy Fy mt Arensky, Koechlin, Weckerlin and Godard. The final group 
cae merece. Sit S wie in English was particularly well done and included Vaughan- 
depth, clarity and colorful Williams’ “Linden Lea,” Oliver’s “A Song of Old London,” 
py hE A: le Max Pilzer’s effective “Destiny” (from MS.) and Hage- 
man’s rousing “Happiness,” without which to close with no 

recent recital program seems really to be happy. 
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Evelyn MacNevin, Contralto 


Evelyn MacNevin, a young and promising contralto, who 
made her debut at hath Hall on Friday evening, April 8, 
is an addition to the few young newcomers really worth 
while. Miss MacNevin possesses a voice of naturally fine 
quality, which when she does not force it into becoming a 
little hard in sound, is pleasing and rich. Her diction and 
phrasing are commendable and her interpretations are char- 
acterized by their intelligence and understanding of the text. 

With the sympathetic pianistic support of Richard Hage- 
man, Miss MaeNevin began with an Italian group consist- 
ing of “Ah, mio cor,” Handel; “Se Florindo e fedele,” 
Scarlatti, and “Quella Fiamma che m’accede,” Marcello. 
Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner, March 11, 1921 In these she at once revealed the quality of her voice and 
,, Duct de KEREKJARTO is first and foremost a virtuoso of the violin. “He the fact that she is the possessor of depth in feeling. _ The 
ment is predominant. His “reading of ‘Corelli’ tia Pullia’” was deeply ‘ F rench group that followed included Lied Maritime, 
, D'Indy; “Mandoline,” Debussy; “Paysage,” Hahn, and 


na nee aE A was like the sheer animal ery of primitive man, touches of 
wanwe malenmely, ahomating, with exuberant fe, of life: KEREKJABTO “L'Heure Delicieuse,” Staub. Miss MacNevin impressed 
ae 2 ph eg her hearers in this group with the finish of her style. The 
criticism of the virtuoso-wor singer was, however, very happy in the Rachmaninoff group 
toe, ee Soe of which “Lilacs” was very well received. Her final group 
marvel comprised five interesting and singable songs, among them 
“Adoration,” Josten; “Resignation,” Meyer, and “Joy,” 

Rihm. 
The audience liked Miss MacNevin without a question, 
and applauded her warmly and frequently for her singing 
and naturalness of manner. 
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Clara Clemens’ Brahms’ Program 


Clara Clemens gave another recital of Brahms’ songs on 
Saturday afternoon, April 9, in Aeolian Hall. Garbed in a 
gown of geranium color, which contrasted strongly with 
her coal- black hair, she made a vivid picture. The songs 
were all given in English, the translated titles being “Faith- 
ful Love,” “Blindman’s Buff,” “Longing,” “The Swallows 
Homeward Fly,” “The Hasty Oath,” “That I Should No 
More See Thee,” “Serenade,” “My Wounded Heart,” “I 



































































Ray C. B. Brown, Chronicle, San Francisco, March 11, Dreamed at Night,” “Sunbrown Lad,” “Ever Lighter Grows 
— My Slumber,” “Thine Eyes So Clear,” “The Wanderer,” 
sate ont toe Kd. ~ 5 iis aster tochntctons of his Instrument, with a “My Love is Green as the Lilac Bush,” “Wake Not Him 
das vl impetuous way of displaying h oravura devi that k ia) ” 4 s R ” “Lr r r 
irresistible call to popular admiration There are few pole re ax brilitant oe W m0 Softly Slumbers, Heigho Gypsy, ° Know Ye W hen 
this cctatiilgase asd fre wore ail tet te, nomen he cont eae li SED TB Be egromenl gs Mog 
but = has other resources of charms He erewe 8 tone of ed ig “Roses Three, All on One Tree.” The name of the trans- 
rare depth ef soles end bis later was not given on the program, else credit should be 





given for the excellent English versions. Her audience was 
evidently composed in the main of Brahms enthusiasts who 
applauded her singing heartily. 

Walter Golde, at the piano, furnished the accompaniments 
in his usual fine style. 


Lydia Lipkowska, Coloratura Soprano 


Lydia Lipkowska charmed a large and ee audi- 
ence at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 9, when 
she appeared in her second recital of the season. The 
interest of the recital was somewhat heightened by the 
fact that Mme. Lipkowska sang her Russian, French and 
English songs in the costumes of the various countries. 
In a fetching Russian dress, with bewitching green leather 
boots, the singer was first heard in the arietta from “Sne- 
gourotchka,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Tschaikowsky’s serenade, 
“Sad Am I,” from “Russlan and Ludmilla,” Glinka, and 
Chanson,” Dargomyski. Then came the cavatina and 
rondo by Glinka. In all of these Mme. Lipkowska thor- 
oughly satisfied her hearers. She was in good voice and 





pliability and grace 
























Geerge C- Warren, Daily News, San Francisco, March sang with a quality of tone that was appealing and pleas- 
» Sewer ing. Her top notes were of particular clearness and there 
KEREKJARTO’S second recital, in the Columbia Theatre Sunday, con- _ much resonance. In the matter of interpretation she is 
firmed the opinion, that he is a violinistic genius; a figure bound to take ast mistress. Whether it be a simple, little song ora 






a great place in the musical world; a virtuoso with a soul. 





di cult aria, she is more than successful in conveying the 
mood to her hearers in an intelligent and yet charming 







. i manner. During the program a gesture here or a toss of 
Exclusive Management: CAPITOL MUSICAL BUREAU, 1819 Broadway, New York the head there, impressed one with the utter poise and 
Satine Cinta ttn Muted Deetie Chicharing Piano naturalness of the singer. She lived every note! So did 





most of her hearers! 
When it came to the French group, consisting of songs 
by Busser, Weckerlin, Bruneau, Mme. Lipkowska made her 
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appearance in a dainty frock and shepherdess hat, with 
a long staff, looking about sixteen. And then came the 
old English songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury given in hoop skirts and pantelets, with a big bow 
of ribbon holding her curls at the top of her head. Then 
she looked even younger! In the singing of this group, 
for the most part, her English was intelligible, the trace 
of her accent here and there adding to the charm of the 
rendition. An American group was represented by such 
composers as La Forge, Daniel Wolff, Sibella’s ballade 
concluding a long but intensely interesting and cleverly ren- 
dered program. Without doubt, Mme. Lipkowska is an 
artist of the finest rank—one who does not disappoint her 
hearers—or even spectators. 

It must be said, however, that the only disturbing fea- 
ture of the entire program was the antics and mannerisms 
of Ruth Rapotort, the accompanist. A good musician she 
is, to be sure, but she would do better to dispense with 
such unnecessary gyrations. 


Nina Tarasova and “Zimro” 


Nina Tarasova, on her first appearance in America three 
seasons ago, showed herself an artist possessed of an un- 
usually good voice, who presented in a most interesting 
and characteristic way material—practically all Russian— 
little known here and thoroughly attractive as given by her. 
She carved out a unique niche for herself in the concert 
field at once and has continued to occupy it ever since; 
but today she is a much better artist than when she came 
here, for she has learned really to sing, not merely to inter- 
pret her numbers with more or less disregard for vocal 
processes and results. Add to this a delightful appearance 
and personality, gorgeous Russian costumes and a cleverly 
designed curtain for a background and the sum total is one 
of the most entertaining figures on the concert platform 
today. At Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, April 9, 
she gave a program which included for novelties two songs 
in Yiddish by Lazare Saminsky, “Hebrew Lullaby” and 
“Hebrew Dance Song.” The first, of delicate simplicity, 
required the finest art for its interpretation—and got it 
from Mme. Tarasova, while there was the real joie de vivre 
in the dance song. Both were most effective. After the 
group which included these songs, as well as her other two 
groups, there was applause which literally lasted for many 
minutes and would not cease until Mme. Tarasova had 
added extra numbers in every case. Beside her success, 
that of the “Zimro,” an excellent chamber music ensemble 
which shared the program, paled into insignificance. 
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National Symphony Orchestra: Erno 
Dohnanyi, Soloist 


The National Symphony Orchestra, at its concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, April 10, had the assistance 
of Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist, who played the 
Beethoven “Emperor” concerto. It is many a year since the 
writer has been privileged to hear this masterpiece so well 
done—so thoroughly in the spirit of Beethoven, which is 
anything but a dry spirit, as Dohnanyi proved with his 
warm, colorful playing. And his example seemed to arouse 
Mr. Bodanzky to the best work of the evening with his 
orchestra in playing the orchestral part, for the “Bartered 
Bride” overture, which preceded the concerto, was taken at 
such a furious pace that much of it perforce could not be 
clear; and in the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony which 
followed it, the conductor again reverted to that constant 
contrast of pianissimo and fortissimo—with nothing in be- 
tween—that is too often characteristic of his work. 


Galli-Curci, Coloratura Soprano 


On Sunday evening, April 10, at the Hippodrome, Mme. 
Galli-Curci made what was announced as her last New York 
appearance of the present season. There was the usual 
mixed program, with arias from “Boheme,” “Linda” and 
“Lucia” (Mad Scene); songs by Horn, Auber, Chapi (in 
Spanish), Hahn, Ronald, Novello and by her husband and 
accompanist, Homer Samuels; also, for an ornithological 
variation, Benedict’s “Wren” with flute, instead of Bishop’s 
“Lark” with flute. And there were the usual encores, de- 
manded by an audience that filled every seat and ove rflowed 
onto the stage, as it invariably does when Mme. G.-C. sings. 
And there was M. Berenguer with his flute, who is also 
always there. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The last Frederic Warren ballad concert of the season 
was given in the Longacre Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
April 10. On this occasion the soloists were Olga Warren, 
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coloratura soprano; Jeanne Laval, contralto; Frederic War- 
ren, tenor, and William Simmons, yar 


r. Simmons opened the program with “Love Me or Not,” 


Secchi, and “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Handel ; 
later he gave “Vale,” Russel; “I'm Not Myself at All,” 
Samuel Lover, and “The Ringers,” by Lohr. His rich, 


resonant voice appealed to the large audience which recalled 
him many times and demanded an added number. 

Olga Warren, who was heard at one of the earlier con- 
certs when her singing made a profound impression, again 
charmed. She sang two groups comprising “O Sleep! 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” Handel ; “The Almond Tree,” 
Schumann; “A Night in March,” Taubert; “Soft-Footed 
Snow,” Sigurd Lie; “The Mousetrap,” Hugo Wolf, and 
John Prindle Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South,” to which 
she added as an encore the waltz song from “Romeo and 
Juliette,” She received sincere applause for the excellence 
of her work. 

Frederic Warren appeared for the first time this season 
scoring a decided success. His program numbers were : 7 
Chant My Lay,” Dvorak; the same composer’s “Hark! 
How My Triangle ;” “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” Chad- 
wick, and “The Devil Take Her,” by Moore. 

Jeanne Laval was heard in two groups of songs. 

The important feature of the concert was the closing 
group, five love songs (waltzes for mixed quartet with four 
hands at the piano), op. 52, by Brahms, in which the four 
soloists, assisted by Meta Schumann. and Francis Moore, 
participated. The blending of the voices in this final group 
was delightful. In presenting this rarely heard group of 
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Brahms’ songs, Mr. Warren is entitled to special praise. 
The increased attendance at each performance of the 
Frederick Warren Ballad concerts shows that there is a 
demand for this form of entertainment, and in consequence 
he has decided to continue his series of concerts next 
season, 


Sophie Braslau, Contralto 


Sophie Braslau, the eminent contralto, gave a recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon which was indeed a 
treat. With Ethel Cave-Cole at the piano she went through 
her varied numbers with the same accuracy and beautiful 
quality of tone for which she has already endeared herself 
with New York concertgoers and lovers of opera. Hers 
is a beautiful, rich quality such as few contraltos possess, 
and the range and power of her voice is unusual. 

Miss Braslau opened her program with Bassani’s cantata 
“L’amorosa Lontananza.” After this came 


for one voice, 

“Human Life” and ‘ ‘Who Was It that Made This Rare 
Ballad of Mine,” both by Mahler; “Eternal,” Wolff; 
“Vocalise,” Rachmaninoff; three numbers by Gretchani- 


noff—"“My Native Land,” “Over the Steppe” and “I Adore 


Thee”; “Pain,” Moussorgsky; a group of three songs by 
Gabriele Sibella, and, as the final group, Scott’s “Don’t 
Come In, Sir, Please,” Kramer's “The Faitering Dusk,” 
Hageman’s “The Cunnin’ Little Thing,” Hammond’s “Cra- 
dle Song of the Virgin,” and “We Two Together,” by 


Kernochan. 
There were numerous encores of course, 
served, and an abundance of flowers. 


all well de- 
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Ellen Beach Yaw Reenters Concert Field 


The war is over and many of those who went into tem- 
porary retirement during the period of hostilities when the 
and conditions in a disturbed state, are 
the concert field. Among these is Ellen 
lovely California home she comes, 
rather regretfully in a way, for the Jand of eternal summer 
has an attraction for those who have lived there that never 
entirely fades—yet with the joy of new conquests and the 
appealing gratification of giving pleasure which means so 
much to the artist 

Elen Beach Yaw has, in the meantime, 
by marriage to Franklin Cannon, the pianist, 


country was upset 
now returning to 
seach Yaw. From her 


changed her name 
who will ac- 


company her on her present tour. While retaining their 
allegiance to the Golden Westin the shape of several 
orange ranches—the Cannons will reside, when not on tour, 
in the East. But there are also many things in the West 
that will demand their attention, the things that Mme, Yaw 
has built up during her residence on the Pacific Coast. This 


with many breaks, for some years, so 
almost a Westerner, and Califor 
as it does many 
sought hos- 


has lasted, 
considers herself 
her proudly as a native daughter, 
noted musical artists who have 


residence 
that she 
nia claims 
others of the 


pitality there because of the unrivaled beauty of this land 
of wonders 

Out there you will soon discover that “Lark Ellen” is a 
name to conjure with. There is the Lark Ellen Ranch, the 


Lark Ellen Boulevard—all at Covina 
Home for Boys in Los Angeles 
was invented by the late General 
owner of the Los Angeles Times 
of boosters for the greatness of 
efforts did most to make the 


Lark Ellen School, the 

and the Lark Ellen 
“Lark Ellen,” as a title, 
Otis, Harrison Gray Otis, 
and one of the greatest 


California, one of those whose 


State what it is today. The Lark Ellen Home for Boys 
was thus named. It has for years housed and educated boys 
who are orphans or have been deserted, finding employment 


Mme 


purpose ot 


Yaw has given 


for them when they reach maturity 
financing 


innumerable benefit concerts for the 
this home, which she has done practically alone 

Also Mme. Yaw has several proteges whom she is educat- 
ing for the musical career, She maintained a studio during 





Hoover 


irt Photo 
ELLEN BEACH YAW, 


Soprano, 


her residence in California in the Walker Auditorium 
Building for the sole purpose of assisting these talented 
young people. Two of them who received their entire edu- 
cation in this way and who attribute their success to Mme. 
Yaw’'s kindly assistance, are Rosetta and Vivian Duncan 
who are now appearing with Fred Stone in “Tip Top” at 
the Globe Theater 

One of Mme. Yaw's benefits recently cleared $2,500 for 


the boy's home, and she aided, too, in staging a children’s 
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play at the King’s Daughters’ Day Nursery, teaching and 
training the children, ten or twelve years of age, who took 
part in it. Meantime she found time to conduct her orange 
ranches and to make several short tours of the Pacific 
Coast states. 

Her marriage to Mr. Cannon took place last August by 
moonlight on the terrace of her Covina residence—and no 
one who has not seen the beauty of the California night can 
fairly picture to himself the splendor of such a scene. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cannon furnished at least a Fa of their own 
music. Mr. Cannon played and Mrs. Cannon sang their 
joint composition, “The Skylark.” 

Musically speaking, Mme. Yaw is particularly noted for 
her technical facility and very wide range. She is able to 
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“In the Brahms Sonata in F minor there 
was much effective playing. He excels in 
a finely restrained expression of sentiment, 
a quality which a large part of this sonata 
demands.” 

New York Tribune, March 20, 1921. 
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trill on fourths and fifths—a rare accomplishment, as she 
is actually the first to trill on fifths, and only Jenny Lind 
before her accomplished the feat of trilling on fourths. 
Mme. Yaw says she feels that there is no reason for a 
limit either to range or to vocal possibilities. The technical 
accomplishments of singers of past generations were greater 
than the majority of those of today. Even the opera com- 
posers thought in an idiom that demanded a greater technic. 

Mme. Yaw and Mr. Cannon will give a joint recital at the 
Town Hall on April 21, having been accorded the honor of 
being among those chosen to furnish the music during 
“Music Week.” Their program will be selected from 
standard classical compositions with the exception of the 
final number which will be “The Skylark” already men- 
tioned above. 

Since her debut in Rome, Mme. Yaw has had a distin- 
guished career. She has sung to the accompaniment of 
both Massenet and Saint-Saéns, and Sullivan’s last opera, 
“The Rose of Persia,” was written for her. Her return 
to the stage will be welcomed by all those who appreciate 
the superlatively excellent in vocal art. 
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Elsa Fischer Quartet Active 


The season 1920-21, now drawing to a close, was the most 
strenuous ever experienced by the Elsa Fischer String 
Quartet. Appearances in the metropolitan district were as 
follows: December 9, with the Metropolitan Life Glee Club; 





ELSA FISCHER STRING QUARTET. 


December 23, private musicale at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Carter, New York City; December 26, concert of Irish 
music with Cathal O’Byrne, New York City; January 13, 
Monday Evening Musical Club, Spring Valley, | ie ee. 
January 27, Orange, N. J.; February 6, Congregational 
Church, Glen Ridge, N. J.; February 24, private musicale, 
Litchfield, Conn.; March 17, Women’s Club, Ossining, 
N. Y., and March 21, musicale at the home of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. New York City. In addition to these, a 
large number of engagements were filled by this charming 
organization in more distant cities. For many years the 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet has been recognized as one 
of this country’s leading ladies’ string quartets. Its high 
rank has been acceded by prominent musicians, among them 
the late Richard Arnold. Adolfo Betti, first violinist 
of the Flonzaley Quartet, after attending one of the con- 
certs, wrote to Miss Fischer as follows: “I wish to say to all 
of you (in the name also of my associates) how much we 
enjoyed your concert the other night. We all admired 
your style of playing and thought the ensemble was ex- 
tremely fine and the balance thoroughly excellent. You can 
be proud of your achievement indeed. Please accept with 
our best wishes for your success (which seems to me in- 
fallibly certain) our heartiest congratulations for the beau- 
tiful results you have attained.” 


A Kutscherra “At Home,” April 17 


Mme. Kutscherra, the vocal pedagogue, will have an “At 
Home” at her house, 310 West Eighty-first street, New 
York, on Sunday, April 17, from four to six, and anyone 
who has not received an invitation will be welcomed just 
the same, Very soon she is going to Europe to settle her 
post-war affairs. She expects to be gone two months and 
when she returns will resume teaching here. 





N. Y. S. O. to Play at Chautauqua 
The New York Symphony Orchestra again will be at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., this summer for six weeks, probably 
from July 11 to August 21. 
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Spartanburg to Hold Twenty-fifth Festival 


Spartanburg, S. C., is to have its twenty-fifth music fes- 
tival on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 4, 5 and 6, 
at Converse College Auditorium, and to judge by the un- 
remitting, earnest and enthusiastic effort which is being put 
forth this event will surpass even the most successful re- 
sults of preceding festivals. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Modest Altschuler, will at that time make its first ap- 
pearance before Spartanburg festivalites. Eight of the 





EDMON MORRIS, 
of the 


The capable director Spartanburg (S. 0.) Festivals. 
artists who will assist in the various concerts are from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and include Geraldine 
Farrar, Giuseppe de Luca, Florence Easton, Evelyn Scotney, 
Sophie Braslau, Paul Althouse, Morgan Kingston and 
Arthur Middleton, besides which there will be other soloists, 
such as Greta Masson, Gertrude Courtney, Joy Sweet, Ed- 
gar Schofield, Arturo Bonucci, ete. 

The very fact that Edmon Morris—magnetic, energetic, 
and a thorough musician-—again is to be director of the festi 
val insures its undoubted artistic His years of 
experience in the musical world have enabled him to arrange 
programs which are entirely worthy of the occasion. Mr. 
Morris has for some time been director of the Converse 
College Choral Society, and his unceasing work in drilling 
these singers has made it possible for him to present a body 
of vocalists who give a truly artistic performance. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” is the oratorio selected for this 
festival, while the opera chosen is “Lakme.” Last year 
festivalites thought they were getting a real treat when Mr. 
Morris arranged to have a special different artist for each 
concert, but this year there will be at least two stars each 
night. As usual, the children’s chorus will be heard, and 
they are working diligently under the direction of Mrs. 
Benjamin L. Blackwell to make their part in the program 
a vital factor. The cantata chosen for the children is Gaul’s 
“Spring Rapture.” 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Pupils’ Advantages 


At the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing, the 
monthly pupils’ musicales reveal the excellent results, not 


success, 
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only in tone production, but in interpretative art, of Miss 
Patterson’s methods. A former concert and oratorio singer 
of note abroad, Miss Patterson studied with Marchesi and 
Santley before embarking on her own career. Now, as a 
teacher, she employs the accumulated knowledge of her 
years of successful study and singing. In a recent inter- 
view Miss Patterson said: 

“The first question I ask a prospective pupil, after hear- 
ing the voice, is: ‘What mtisical knowledge have you?’ It 
is a well known fact that almost all the great singers were 
musicians before they became successful singers; therefore 
I consider a knowledge of what might be termed musical 
grammar most essential. Without this knowledge the voice 
is apt to become worn with overuse, as, for instance, in 
an opera role. In my endeavors I am fortunate in having 
an excellent accompanist and coach in Harry Horsfall, 
organist of the West End Presbyterian Church. Thor- 
oughly understanding the artistic results desired, Mr. Hors- 
fall, who accompanies at the lessons, knows exactly what 
I wish the pupil to do, and thus rapid progress is made. 
No unnecessary time is wasted in the lesson period, i 
learning notes, etc., and the entire time is given to singing. 
He also coaches all the pupils who desire and need this in- 
struction, of course, outside the singing lessons. 

“A teacher whose interest ceases after a certain amount 
of vocal attainment seems to me lacking in aiding the true 


progress and development of the young singer; so I have 
always endeavored to assist in providing ways and means 
for my students to make use of their knowledge. To one 
who loves the art of singing from an artistic standpoint, 
the constant desire is to give out that which is worthy of 
the name of true singing. 


Samuel Gardner Back from Coast 


Samuel Gardner, the violinist, has just returned to New 
York nom a two months’ tour through the West. He says 
that the Grand Canyon was one of the most wonderful and 
unforgettable experiences of his life. He further stated: 
“The silence is so overpowering as to almost crush one, and 
the effect is like seeing oneself through the inverted end 
ofa pair of opera glasses. [| can imagine no more efficient 
cure for jazz souls than to go into the silence of the Grand 
Canyon for just one hour.” 

Besides his various recital appearances en 
Gardner appeared in the dual role of conductor and com- 
poser, conducting his tone poem, “The New Russia,” with 
the Detroit, Angeles and St. Louis orchestras. He 
brings back enthusiastic endorsement of the splendid work 
which the women’s clubs have accomplished in awakening 
and cultivating musical interest of the various communities 
in which they are organized 
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RETURNS TO AMERICA, 


A letter concerning his tremendous success in Havana: 


KUBELIK 


WORLD’S FOREMOST VIOLINIST 


TOUR JANUARY TO JUNE 


JANUARY, 1922 














Dear Mr. Bartik: 

It is with regret that we 
part. If their engagements in the 
gladly have given our public 
4 or 5 more concerts. Our phone 
about “when does the next 

Words are insufficient 
as we have 
fied you about the 
the latter. 

Kubelik, whom 
ceived an ovation 


fourth, or extra one, we 


the press in general 
such as no other 





have seen the Kubeliks and 
U. 8S. had permitted it, we 
the opportunity and the treat 
is continuously ringing with inquiries 

Kubelik concert take place?” the 
to describe the success of these concerts and 
already cabled you details of the first three when we 
will tell you something about 


has proclaimed 


artist has ever 


Havana, and our Club, 
only 


Augieras de- 
extraordinary 


would 
of hearing 
class as 
success of these 
and Augieras have 


noti- nomically we 


supreme, re- 


received before in 


as you 
presents stars of the first magnitude. The box 
low prices of a 
gratis to the highest balcony, which our Club alway 
an educational measure, 
concerts excelled our 
left only 
are more than 
gagement is possible for next season, please let 
Yours sincerely, 
Sociedad Pro- 


itself on the fact that it 


prides 
office even at the 


know, 


“Popular” Concert, and with admission 
concedes to the poor 
beat all previous records, Artistically 


dreams, socially the Kubellks 


friends behind them in Havana and eco- 
satisfied with the result If a return en 
us know in time 


Musical, 
Giberga, 


Arte 
Maria Teresa G. de President 








Exclusive Management: OTOKAR BARTIK 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“A Satisfactory if 
Not Sensational 


Aida.” 


Chicago Daily News 














Echoes of Two of Her Re- 
cent Successes With 
the Chicago Opera 


AIDA 


The repetition of “Aida” last Saturday evening 
had several new exponents for the various prin- 
cipal characters. Oiga Carrara was a satisfactory 
if not sensational Aida. She sang with under- 
standing and with sincerity and showed that she 
has had plenty of routine.The Daily News, De- 
cember 13, 1920. 


Saturday evening ‘“‘Aida” served to reintroduce 
Mme. Olga Carrara, whose debut was recently 
recorded euldgistically in these columns when she 
created Glorianda in “La Jacquerie.” 

Mme. Carrara’s Aida is a most creditable and 
intelligent creation. Vocally, this artist belongs to 
the best class of modern, well-trained opera sing- 
ert, with a goodly list of qualities in her favor. 
Her emission is free, the tone flowing and warmly 
colored and directed with taste and discretion. Her 
histrionic understanding of the part is clever and 
plausible, and she knows the art of makeup, too. 
Articulation is distinct and she brings a sympa- 
thetic aura with her personality.—Chicago Evening 


American, December 14, 1920. 


“L’AMORE DEI TRE RE”’ 


Mary Garden was replaced by Olga Carrara in 
the role of Flora at but a few hours’ notice, the 
work made a great impression on the big au- 
dience, 

Miss Carrara deserves the commendation of 
the city’s opera public for stepping so bravely 
into the breach made by Miss Garden's iliness. 
At but the shortest kind of notice she assumed 
one of the most difficult singing roles in the reper- 
tory of modern dramatic operas, and she saved 
the performance, and did her work with a brave 
showing of artistic sincerity and conscientiousness. 

The Daily News, January 8, 1921. 


Personal Address 


‘111 West 72nd St. New York 
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Harvard Glee Club to Go Abroad 





Famous University Choral Organization Will Sail June 11 and Will Be Feted in Regal Fashion, Also Being Tendered a 
Reception by the City of Paris—Club Organized for Flute Music—Artists Engaged for Tercentenary Music Festival— 
Handel and Haydn Society Sings Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima”—Esther Dale’s Program—French Chamber 
Music—Littlefield Gives Historical Program—Mikas Petrauskas Opens Spring Tour—Philharmonic Choir 
Gives Second Concert—Harvard Glee Club Delights—Schroeder’s Pupils Successful—People’s 
Symphony Orchestra Gives Concert—Palmgren and Paenefelt Please 


Boston, Mass., April 9, 1921.—The marked success which 
has been evidenced in the last two years of the Harvard 
Glee Club is one of the various reasons instrumental in 
sending this well known organization abroad next summer. 

On June 11 they will sail on the S. S. Touraine to 
Cherbourg, and thence directly to Paris, where the first 
series of concerts is to be given. In all probability these 
will number six, the first one taking place on June 24 and 
the last one July 4. Concerts and concerts alone will not be 
the complete schedule, since the French Government and 
the city of Paris are preparing to receive these young men 
in true French manner. There will be concerts and lectures 
which they will attend. Ravel and other such composers 
will be heard, and on the Fourth of July a reception will be 
tendered them by the city of Paris in the Salle Gaveau. 

The route from Paris is still a question as to whether 
they will proceed to the French watering places, thence to 
Switzerland and Italy and back to Paris, Louvaine, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp and Ostend, to England, or the other way 
around, One of the advantages to be gained in visiting 
the French watering places is that concerts given there 
would have remunerative value, and this is an important 
point. 

When in Italy ten days will be spent in Venice, and an 
invitation has come to attend the Dante celebration from the 
Italy-America Society. This affair is in commemoration 
of the 600th anniversary of Dante’s birth. 

Their stay in England will be filled with events of great 
interest. For instance, the visits to Cambridge and Oxford, 
singing in the large cathedrals there, the trips to john 
Harvard Chapel in Suffolk, to the Harvard House in 
Stratford and concerts in London are keenly anticipated. 

As to the financing of the expedition, $35,000 is needed. 
Of this, $9,000 has been raised already by the men them- 
selves, and plans are under way in Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York and Boston for the rest of the sum. 

The interest which France is taking in this project is not 
only from a musical standpoint, but from the international 
relation viewpoint. Educationally it is a splendid thing, .as 
the repertory of the club contains not only the great choral 
works of the day, but also American songs and college 
tunes. 

The club will be in charge of Dr. Davison, its able di- 
rector; Prof, E..C. Moore, Avery Claflin and John C. B. 
Moore, graduates, and two undergraduate- assistant man- 
agers. 


Crus ORGANIZED For FLute Music. 


About 250 music lovers met in the art gallery of the 
Boston Art Club recently on the invitation of the Boston 
Flute Players’ Club. Malcolm Lang, the president of the 
club, in his informal speech of welcome, outlined the aims 
of this unjque organization. The purpose of the associa- 
tion is to foster love for the flute and its music by per- 
forming chamber music that gives the instrument its proper 
setting; to encourage skill in execution; to create interest 
in music composed for the flute in combination with other 
instruments as well as with the voice. 

The club will present interesting programs from time to 
time. The music of the first concert was furnished by 
Georges Laurent, first flutist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Mme. L. Delcourt, harpist; Mr. L. Artiéres, 
viola, and F, Thillois, violin, also of the Boston Symphony ; 
Marion Dwight Jordan, flutist; Mme. Mercier, accom- 
panist; V. Q. Powell and Raymond Orr, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, flutists. 


Artists ENGAGED FoR TERCENTENARY Music FEsTIvAL. 


The extraordinary array of leading artists from the 
Chicago and Metropolitan Opera Companies who will ap- 
pear at the Tercentenary Music Festival to be held during 
the week of May 16 in the new Boston Arena includes 
Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association; Margaret Matzenauer, dramatic mezzo- 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano of the brepctiiie: Margaret d’Alvarez, the 
Peruvian contralto, originally brought to America by Oscar 
Hammerstein; Lucrezia_ Bori, ‘Evelyn Scotney, Orville 
Harrold, Cyrena van Gordon, Tito Schipa, Florence Easton, 
Cora Chase, Paul Althouse, Genie Fonariovna, Joseph 
Schwarz, Florence Macbeth, William Gustafson, Nina 
Koshetz, Riccardo Stracciari, and others from these two 
companies, including the excellent bass of the Chicago 
company, Virgillio Lazzari, who was last week added to this 
impressive list. Others who will sing are. Mary Clark, of 
this city, a young soprano of talent; Arthur Hackett, the 
American tenor, and Edward. Lankow, bass, first known 
to Bostonians through the Boston Opera Company. 

In addition to as great an assembly of solo singers as 
ever met in Boston, there will be an orchestra of 120, a 
ballet of 150 dancers, with 20 soloists and a chorus of 
1,100. There will be performed excerpts from various 
operas, including Bellini’s “The Puritans” and Verdi’s 


“Masked Ball,” the scene of which is laid in Boston; a 
requiem sung in memory of the United States and allied 
soldiers whe died in the war; a pageant, to open the 
festival, commemorative of the landing; several new 
choral works, and many solo and orchestral compositions. 


Hanpe. AND Haypn Society Sincs Parker’s “Hora 
NovissimMa,” 


The Handel and Haydn Society brought this season’s 
concerts to a close on Sunday afternoon, March 27, in 
Symphony Hall with a stirring performance of Horatio 
Parker’s oratorio after a hymn of the fifteenth century, 
“Hora Novissima.” The society was assisted by the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra and by the following soloists: Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; George Meader, tenor; and Frederick Patton, bass. 
Emil Mollenhauer conducted. - 

Parker’s oratorio, while not uniformly inspired, is sin- 
cere, agreeable and generally beautiful music. The aug- 
mented chorus of the society sang with its customary skill 
and spirit. Mme, Alexander’s vocal finish and purity of 
style were clearly evident in her splendid singing and she 
was warmly applauded for her splendid interpretation of 
the “O, Bona Patria.”” Miss Braslau won the favor of her 
audience throughout the afternoon, especially after her 
fine singing of “Gens Duce Splendida.” If memory fails 
not, this was the first appearance in this city of Messrs. 
Meader and Patton. They sang their parts with authority 
and made a very favorable impression. A large audience 
was warmly appreciative. 


Concert oF French CHAMBER Music Atrracts LARGE 
AUDIENCE, 


A capacity crowd filled Jordan Hall, Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 30, to hear a highly interesting concert of 
modern French chamber music, played by Stuart Mason, 
the admirable pianist, assisted by Jean Bedetti, solo cellist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Firnand Thillois, 
leader of the second violins, and Louis Artiéres, viola 
player, of the same band. The pieces chosen for perform- 
ance were a dark and songful trio for piano, violin and 
cello by Lekeu; a relatively uninteresting sonata in G minor 
for cello and piano by Ropartz, and Chausson’s quartet for 
piano, violin, viola and cello in A major, op. 30. The pro- 
gram had been adequately prepared and the performance 
was very interesting and enjoyable. A large audience was 
keenly appreciative. 


EstHer Dace Hearp 1n RECITAL. 


Esther Dale, soprano, formerly teacher of music at 
Smith College, gave a recital Thursday evening, March 31, 
in Jordan Hall. She was ably accompanied by John Doane 
in the following program: “El Cant des Aucells” (folk 
song of Catalonia), “Cant de la Verge” (from an Old 
Spanish Mystery Play), “Canco de Nadal” (folk song of 
Catalonia), arr. by Kurt Schindler; “Des Fischers Liebes- 
gluck,” Schubert; “Marzveilchen,” Schumann; “Verzagen” 
and “Der Schmied,” Brahms; “Nuit d’Etoiles,” Debussy; 
“Gai Papillon,” Fourdrain; “Claire de Lune,” Fauré; 
“Marine,” Lalo; “Psaume 137,” Ernest Bloch; “My Bird 
is Long in Homing,” Sibelius; “Vainka’s Song,” Von 
Stutzman; “Serenade,” Branscombe; “The Dark King’s 
Daughter,” Crist, and “Wild Geese,” Rogers. 

Miss Dale proved herself a pleasurable singer. Although 
the range of her voice is not all that it might be, her 
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A manager who has been successful in booking 
many artists needs a dramatic soprano, a 
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tones, especially in the middle register, are sufficiently ex- 
pressive. Her singing is marked by conspicuous musical 
intelligence and by a refreshing sincerity, which was par- 
ticularly noteworthy in the songs from Brahms, including 
his “Standchen,” added as an encore; in the numbers by 
Debussy and Sibelius, and in Ernest Bloch’s impassioned 
setting of the 137th Psalm. Warmly applauded and re- 
called, Miss Dale sang several encores. 
Two SympHony Concerts ror YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Two concerts by the entire personnel of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, were 
given Tuesday afternoon, March 29, and Thursday after- 
noon, March 31, in Symphony Hall, for the pleasure and 
enlightenment of the youth of Greater Boston. The tick- 
ets for these concerts were distributed through the schools 
and settlements, and the hall was completely filled for 
both concerts. The same pieces—brief and with a ready 
musical appeal—were heard at these concerts: the march 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Algerian Suite,” slow movement from 
Hadyn’s “Surprise” symphony; three Norwegian dances 
by Grieg; the simple and popular andante cantabile from 
Tschaikowsky, op. 11, a German dance, “The Sleigh Ride,” 
by Mozart, and the melodious dramatic overture to Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell.” 

Heren Hopexirk Gives Tuirp Concert at Low Prices. 


Helen Hopekirk, the weil known pianist of this city, 
gave the third of her current series of piano recitals at 
modest prices, Thursday evening, March 31, in Steinert 
Hall. Mme. Hopekirk displayed her familiar abilities in 
the following program: scherzo, B flat minor, nocturne in 
F, Chopin; “Buddha of the Lotus Pond,” Repper; “New 
Mown Hay,” Engel; “Worcestershire Suite,” Harrison; 
“Traumerei,” fantasie in C, Schumann; “Spinning Song,” 
Mendelssohn; “A Norland Eve,” No. 2, of “Five Por- 
traits,” Hopekirk; “Angelus,” Coates; “Der Leiermann,” 
“Erl Koenig,” Schubert-Liszt. 

EvizABeTH Sise Freergy Sincs, 


Elizabeth Sise Feeley, soprano, gave an exhibition of 
her talents as singer and interpreter Thursday afternoon, 
March 31, in Jordan Hall. Miss Feeley sang the follow- 
ing pieces: “Occhietti Amati,” Falconiere; “Invocazione di 
Orfeo,” Peri; “Cherry Ripe,” Horn; “She never told her 
Love,” Hadyn; “The Sandman,” Schumann; “Vien pres 


brier; “To the Children,” Rachmaninoff; “Revery,” Aren- 
sky; “Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
“Ah, not with God’s Thunder,” Moussorgsky; “Caravan,” 
Storey-Smith; “The Yellow Daisy,” MacDowell; “In the 
Moonlight,” Haile; “Wind and Lyre,” Rogers, and “To a 
Young Gentleman,” Carpenter. 

Laura LitTLeFIeELp IN Historica CoNceERT. 


Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, participated 
in an unusually interesting concert Tuesday evening, April 
5, at the Second Church Auditorium, Dorchester, Mass. 
The concert was termed “The History of the Nation in an 
Evening,” and Mrs. Littlefield was heard in four groups 
of songs utilizing subjects from four periods of our his- 
tory. The opening group, “North American Indians,” com- 
prised Troyer’s “Invocation to the Sun God,” Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Waters” and Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka.” The second group was 
entitled “Pilgrims and Revolutionary Times.” It included 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” by Brown, and two 
pieces by Hopkinson: “My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Fair” and “O’er the Hills.” The “Civil War” group con- 
sisted of “Tenting Tonight,” Kittredge; “Dixie’s Land,” 
Emmett, and “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by Julia 
Ward Howe. The concluding group a modern songs, 
“The Present,” including these pieces: “The Americans 
Come!” Fay Foster; “Knitting,” Risher; “Christ in Flan- 
ders,” Ward-Stevens; “The Home Road,” Carpenter; 
“America the Beautiful,’ Ward. 

Mikas Perrauskas Opens Sprinc Tour. 


Mikas Petrauskas, the distinguished Lithuanian composer 
and tenor, who has recently returned from an official mis- 
sion to his native land, opened his spring tour Sunday 
evening, April 3, in South Boston, Mass., with a perform- 
ance of his operetta, “The Chimney Sweeper,” and also 
of his Lithuanian rhapsody, “Lasa,” op. 3. His next ap- 
pearance took place Sunday evening, April 10, in Steinert 
Hall, when he was assisted by the following artists: Carl 
Webster, cellist; Veronika Putvinskas, soprano; Paulina 
Sarkaite, soprano; Jacob Varaitis, baritone; Anthony 
Baciulis, bass; Ernest Harrison, accompanist. In_ this 
well-varied and interesting program were eight new com- 
positions from Mr. Petrauskas’ own pen. On April 20, 
at the Bohemian American Hall in Chicago, the tenor- 
composer ‘will give a concert, to be followed by concerts 
in Milwaukee, Kenosha and other cities in the Middle West. 
Mr, Petrauskas’ appearances in that section of the country 
will close on May 8 in Chicago when he will conduct the 
first performance of his three-act opera, “The Wedding.” 

Harvarp Giee CLus AND KREISLER, 


The Harvard Glee Club gave its last concert before going 
abroad Wednesday evening, April 6, in Symphony Hall. 
The club gave a fresh demonstration of its well-famed 
abilities in a program ranging from old liturgical music 
to modern part songs. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, was the 
assisting artist, playing Brahms’ sonata in G major and 
a group of lighter pieces. A capacity audience was tre- 
mendously enthusiastic. 

PHILHARMONIC CuHorr Gives Seconp Concert. 

The Philharmonic Choir, Frederic D. Wodell conductor, 
gave the second concert of its second season Monday es 
April 4, in Jordan Hall. The program included: “The 
Highwayman,” poem by Alfred Noyes, music by Deems 
Taylor (Philharmonic Choir, Charles Bennett, baritone) ; 
Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia_Appassionata” for violin, played by 
Mary Cooper; Mendelssohn’s “The Lord Hath Command- 
ed,” by the men of the Philharmonic, obligato treble solo 
by chorister boys of Christ Church, Cambridge; James E. 
Bagley, organist and choirmaster ; “Sir Galahad,” poem by 
Tennyson, music by Carl Busch, the Philharmonic Choir 
1921 prize composition for mixed voices with baritone solo 
(the Philharmonic and Mr. Bennett) ; violin solos, Rimsky- 


Korsakoft’s “Hymn to the Sun”; Cecil Burleigh’s ghost’ 


dance; negro spiritual, arranged by Cameron White; Gos- 
sec’s Tambourin (Miss Cooper) ; baritone solo, Henrion’s 
“Muleteer of Tarragona” (Mr. Bennett), Bruch’s “Jubi- 
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late, Amen” (Philharmonic and chorister boys), Susan 
Haury, accompanist. 

Last year the Philharmonic Choir offered a prize of $100 
for a short choral piece of an American composer. This 
prize was won by Carl Busch of Kansas City with a set- 
ting of Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad.” The prize piece was 
effectively sung and well received. 

Scuroeper’s Pupits Successrut. 

William Richardson, the excellent baritone, artist pupil 
of Theodore Schroeder, distinguished Boston vocal instruc- 
tor and coach, has just returned to Boston from a coast-to- 
coast tour with Maude Cuney Hare, lecture pianist. 
Throughout the tour they met with fine success, many re- 
engagements being booked. Mr. Richardson will give an- 
other if his interesting recital in Jordan Hall in the early 
fail. He is under the exclusive management of Aaron 
Richmond, the enterprising young manager. 

Another Schroeder artist pupil, Etta Bradley, the pos- 
sessor of a highly praised soprano voice, is rapidly gaining 
recognition as a concert artist, having filled many engage- 
ments during this season in New England. Mme. Bradley’s 
— recital will take place in Jordan Hall next Novem- 
er. 

The roster for Mr. Schroeder’s summer master class at 
Lee, Me., is already quite filled with singers and teachers 
from all parts of the country. 

Propce’s SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA Gives CONCERT. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor, gave its eighteenth concert of the current season 
Sunday afternoon, April 3, at Convention Hall. Arthur 




















A SONG THAT YOUR AUDIENCES LOVE. 
by 
Arthur A. Penn. 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons 
F, Tucker, tenor, was the assisting artist. The program was 
as follows: Symphony in E flat, Mozart; aria, “In Native 
Worth,” from “The Creation,” Haydn; suite, “L’Arlesienne” 
(No. 1), Bizet, and overture, “Cockaigne,” Elgar. 
SELIM PALMGREN AND MAIKKI PAENEFELT PLEASE. 
Selim Palmgren, the Finnish pianist and composer, and his 
wife, Maikki Paenefelt, soprano, gave a joint recital last 
Sunday evening, April 3, at the Finnish Temperance Society 
Hall, Quincy, Mass. Quite a few Boston musicians who 


were already acquainted and impressed with Mr, Palmgren’s 
music journeyed to Quincy to hear the concert bad oe 











land and again triumphs! 


agement of 

M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 





MARCELLA CRAFT sings Gilda in “Rigoletto” with 


the Chicago Opera Association in Pittsburgh and Cleve- 


MARCELLA CRAFT fulfills her fifth annual engage- 


ment as the star of the Easter Sunrise Celebration at 
Mt. Roubidoux, Riverside, California! 


MARCELLA CRAFT sings with the Los Angeles 


Oratorio Society, April 14th! 


MARCELLA CRAFT gives a song recital for the 
Amateur Musical Club, Bloomington, Ills., April 18th! 


MARCELLA CRAFT has been re-engaged for the 
Fitchburg Music Festival, April 21st and 22nd! 


MARCELLA CRAFT is under the exclusive man- 
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PITTS SANBORN in the 
NEW. YORK GLOBE, March. 31, 1921: 


“A welcome vivacity was brought into the music 
by William Simmons, who has a good voice and 
did some vigorous singing.” 


As Soloist in the 


BACH “ST. MATTHEW PASSION” 
at New York Oratorio Society 
Festival, at the Manhattan Opera 


House, March 30 


William Simmons 


BARITONE 


Wins Praise From Critics 


RICHARD ALDRICH in the 
NEW YORK TIMES, March 31, 1921: 


“Mr. Simmons sang intelligently.” 
GILBERT GABRIEL in the 
NEW YORK SUN, March 31, 1921: 


“Mr. Simmons was adequate in the parts of 
Peter and Judas.” 


Personal Representative: M. L. Fullerton, 229 Fourth Ave., New York. Tel. Stuyvesant 7480 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

















Auburn, N. Y., March 20, 1921.—Auburn’s music 
lovers were out in force to listen to an excellent presenta- 


tion of De Koven's “Robin Hood” at the Auditorium, on 
March 14. The cast was good and included Humbird 
Duffy (Robin Hood), Mostyn Hylan, Jaxon Beane, James 


Shields, Lorna Doone Jackson, John Mac- 


Stevens, George 

Sweeney, Clara Campbell, Sylvia Thorne and Joe Cleta 
Howe. Mr. Stevens and Miss Jackson each scored special 
success with the audience. The chorus deserves special 


mention in that it was far above the average. Scenically 


also, the production was worthy of praise 

Augusta, Ga., March 21, 1921.-The piano pupils of 
Mrs. Samuel T. Battle, director of the piano department of 
the Southern School of Music, gave an excellent recital in 
the school auditorium on March 3. The artistic program 
reflected great credit upon the already enviable record of 


the school 


he Augusta Musical Association has started a campaign 
to secure 500 honorary members. The organization plans 
to take up an ambitious program of concerts for next sea- 
son. Contracts are already being negotiated with some of 
the best known artists of the country for appearances here 
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Club, where young music students of the city will have the 
privilege of performing before a constructively critical 
audience. Membership in the club will be bestowed as a re- 
ward for excellence of previous work on the part of the 
candidate and will thereby become a stimulus to the cen- 
deavors of the young students of the city. 

Henry P. Cross directed an able performance of “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Dubois, sung by tne 
Augusta Musical Association. The soloists were Margaret 
Battle, soprano; Charles Ballentine, tenor; G. R. Chandler, 
tenor; Z. S, Sikes, bass, and Felix Luck, baritone. The 
entire work was accompanied by Robert Irvin, at the organ, 
and an orchestra headed by James Punaro. The concert, 
which was held in the First Presbyterian Church, Palm 
Sunday afternoon, was largely attended. 

The piano and voice pupils of the Klebs studios were 
presented in recital at Partridge Inn, Monday afterncvn, 
March 21, 

Bay City, Mich., March 20, 1921.—A delightful recital 
was that given on February 15 at the Board of Commerce 
Club, under the auspices of the Thursday Musical, by Ar- 
thur Kraft, lyric tenor. In a program made up in the main 
of songs in English—there was one song in Italian and three 
in French—Mr. Kraft showed himself to be an artist of 
splendid attainment. Norris Wentworth’s work at the piano 
added much to the success of the recital. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


under the auspices of the association next winter, An : ; 
other plan fosterpd by this organization for community Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 23, 1921. -Cedar Rapids 
musical growth is the recently formed Community Music has a high school band and orchestra, both of which organ- 
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GIULIA GRILLI, Mezzo Soprano 


| “Her voice is a mezzo soprano, well placed and effectively used.” 
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izations are doing excellent work along musical lines under 
the direction of Major Frederick Dostal, veteran of the 
South African and World wars, The band is composed of 
forty-six pieces and already enjoys an excellent reputation 
among its fellow townsmen. 

Cedar Rapids was fortunate to enjoy a recital given by 
Arrigo Serato. His program included works by Vitali, 
Wieniawski, Bach, Weber-Kreisler, Tartini-Kreis!er, Schu- 
mann, Sarasate. Marshall Bidwell was the accompanist 

The recital by Arthur Shattuck was the February opening 
in the College and Community Concert Course. Mr. Shat- 
tuck played an excellent program. 

Marshall Bidwell gave an organ recital at the T. M. Sin- 
clair Memorial Chapel, March 1. His program opened with 
the “Marche Slav” and closed with the concert overture in 
C minor. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., March 20, 1921.—The fifty-first re- 
cital at the Conservatory of Music of Columbia College, of 
which Frank M. Church is director, took place on Monday, 
March 7. Those who participated were Mattie Tidwell, 
Marie Boland, Edith Loadholt, Elma Coskrey, Sallie Tyler, 
Ruby Lowman, Leila Pace, Nell Murray, Ellen Perry, Paul 
Van Elrod, Pauline Smith, Eugenia Drafts, Helen Hawes, 
Mollie Whetstone, Moselle McCarley, Annie Keller, Lillian 
Gillespie, Kathleen Porter, Hilda Koth, Edith Gramling, 
Jonnie Googe, Mattie Timmons, Elizabeth Freeman, Frances 
Rollins and Frances Smith. The final numbers consisted of 
two compositions by Nevin-Martens, sung by the Columbia 
College Choral Club, with Miss New as director. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 25, 1921.—Gladys Pettit Bum- 
stead, soprano, member of the Women’s Music Club, was 
guest artist at the March concert of the Saturday Music 
Club and sang with careful and charming artistry the Red- 


dick song cycle, “Love in a Cottage.” For an encore the 
singer offered Strauss’ “Serenade.” Mrs. Bumstead was 
recently given honorable mention for her song, “Such a 


Starved Bank of Moss,” which was entered in the contest of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Others appearing 
on the club program at the Deshler Hotel were Elelen Hahn, 
soprano; Elizabeth McCloud, soprano; Nelson H. Budd, 
baritone; Mary Thompson Murray, soprano; I*rank Maier, 
pianist; Elizabeth bey en, pianist, and a trio composed 
of Vilda Stiles, cornet ; Geraldine Taylor, piano, and Cecilia 
Burke, violin. Accompanists were Marguerite Heer Oman, 
Edwin Stainbrook, Mildred Roberts Burch. 

Margaret Crawford arranged an interesting schedule of 
Sunday evening musicales which have been given in the 
Hotel Deshler Crystal Room during the past season. On 
March 6 a program was rendered which included vocal and 
instrumental solos and orchestral numbers. Ihe artists 
were Robert Barr, baritone pupil of Cecil Fanning; Marie 
Field, soprano; Mrs. Clyde Miller, soprano, and, in the or- 
crestra, Miss Roberts, Miss Martin, Mr. Ciccobinelli and 
Mr. Palmer. On March 20 Miss Crawford presented her 
pupil, Diana Taylor, a soprano. Miss Taylor sang with 
finish and in an ingratiating fashion. Haydn’s “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair” afforded great pleasure to the 
audience, and Curran’s “Holiday” and two folk songs of 
Little Russia arranged by Efrem Zimbalist wen for her 
favorable comment. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Ohio State was represented by 
a double quartet of singers who performed under the direc- 
tion of Gene Bending, the student director. Careful pre- 
cision of attack and blending of quality and syllables in en- 
semble were noticeable in the work of these singers. Ellis 
Snyder, a baritone soloist and teacher, and Ruth Kitts- 
niller also won hearty applause for their contributions to 
che program. 

Grace Hamilton Morrey, head of the Morrey School of 
Music, recently returned from a trip in the East, where she 
had many recital engagements in New Haven, Conn. While 
in New York she visited at the home of Mrs. W wo c. 
Whitney, whose husband is president of the A. B. Chase 
Piano Company. Mrs. Morrey made several records for 
the Chase Company which will be released soon, 

The following students rendered the March program at 
the Morrey School: Anna May Read Ruth Gearing, Mil- 
dred Douglas, Max Ulzhoefer, Ruth Stern, Ruth Speaker, 
Helen Cunningham, Lois Beaver, Betty Broudt, Frances 
Jones, Virginia Kouns, Rebecca Jones, Mary Isabelle San- 
doe, Alice Withrow, Billy Kouns, Josephine Manly. Jack 
Beaver, Minnie Schalit, Elaine Gibson, Eleanor Lippincott, 
Frances Southard, Edith Cissne, Evalyn Clutch, Sarah 
Brown and Margaret Jones. 

Connersville, Ind., March 28, 1921..-Rowena Rosen- 
dale Fruth, pianist, of this city, gave the last of a series of 
lecture-recitals at Elmhurst School for Girls on March 13 
on the life and works of MacDowell. 

Virginia Davis was recently appointed organist of Trin- 
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ity Episcopal Church. Mrs. George Ansted is director of 
the choir. 

A. A. Glockzin sang the tenor roles in Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” at De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., on 
March 24. 

The People’s Music and Lecture Course presented the 
Zoellner String Quartet in a concert at the High School 
Auditorium as the last number for the season before a large 
and appreciative audience. The Beethoven quartet, op. 18, 
No. 6, was the first offering, and it was very well received, 
Other numbers were by Glazounoff, Liadoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Iljinsky. A group of duets by Godard was very 
much enjoyed. 

Natalie Hubell recently returned from the West and is at 
her post again as organist of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Rowena Rosendale Fruth, pianist, and Albert Glockzin, 
tenor, gave a recital at the home of Mrs. A. A. Glockzin 
for the members of the Coterie Literary Club on February 
22. Mrs. Futh played a group of Chopin numbers, the Liszt 
polonaise in E and a group by Cyril Scott, Pierné and Rach- 
maninoff. Mr. Glockzin sang two Handel arias and a group 
of modern French and German songs. 

The choir of the Central Christian Church, under the di- 
rection of L. Maurice Lucas, sang “Olivet to Calvary,” by 
Maunder, on Easter Sunday evening. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Fitchburg, Mass., March 16, 1921.—A novel musical 
program was presented at the meeting of the Fitchburg 
Woman’s Club, March 9, under the direction of Lucy M. 
Potter and Mrs. William H. Bennett, of the music depar- 
tment. Mrs. Potter read sketches of the lives of Haydn, 
Bach, Schubert, Beethoven and Liszt, illustrating with sev- 
eral renditions of an old folk song. Songs by several of 
the composers were sung by Mrs. L. E. Tucker, and piano 
numbers were given by Mrs. L. M. Waite, Belle Brecken- 
ridge, Louise Frost, Mrs. G. H. Lombard, Pearl Farnsworth 
and Donald Wing, of Athol. 

Mrs. Ralph H. Fales, Mrs. L. E. Tucker, Henry J. Clancy 
and Herman S. Cushing comprised the assisting quartet at 
the Lenten organ recital given by Herbert C. Peabody, or- 
ganist at Christ Church, March 11. Selections from Gou- 
nod’s “The Redemption” were sung by the quartet. 

Eleanor Bennett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Ben- 
nett, of this city, and well known in light opera circles for 
several seasons, was given a cordial reception last week by 
her many Fitchburg friends when she played at the Lyric 
Theater in “The Four Husbands.” 

In connection with the annual series of Simonds memorial 
concerts, Nelson Bernier, solo cornetist with the Salem 
Cadet Band, was the assisting soloist on March, 6 and Ray 
mond Myers, of Worcester, cellist, on March 13. 


Joliet, Ill., March 28, 1921—On March 15 the Shabona 
Band, recently organized by and composed of members of 
the Masonic fraternity, gave a concert in the Auditorium. 
The band is composed of forty pieces and is conducted by 
Dr. Hugo C. Matlei, assisted by A. R. McAllester. 

On March 20 the choir of St. Patrick’s Church, under the 
direction of Mary Collins, organist, gave a sacred concert. 

On Good Friday evening the choir of the O’Hara Street 
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M. E. Church sang “Man of Nazareth,” by Rogers. Solos 
were sung by Rudolph Schoenstedt, bass; Carl Songer, 
tenor; Vera Young, soprano. Carl Songer is choirmaster 
and Florence Hutton organist. 


Joplin, Mo., March 13, 1921.—The Ladies’ Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, Frances Knight conductor, gave two 
excellent programs at the High School Auditorium on March 
11 and 12, under the auspices of the Apollo Club, T. Frank 
Coulter director. The soloists were Dorothy Volkey, 
dancer; Genevieve Gilbert, soprano; Wao Kimball, trom- 
bone; Bernice Mathiesen, violinist; Jane Little, harpist ; 
Virginia Knight, cellist; Grace Thompson and Kathleen 
Jordan, violinists; Harriet Bauphman, cornetist. The pro- 
grams _ included Luigjni’s “Egyptian Ballet” suite, “La 
Cygne” by Saint-Saéns, “Valse Trieste” of Sibelius, “One 
Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly’ and Massenet's 
“Elegie.” 

Kalamazoo, Mich., March 22, 1921.—A recital of more 
than usual interest was heard March 7 by the members of the 
Kalamazoo Musical Society, when three of the city’s musi- 
cians furnished the society’s monthly program for March in 
the Hotel Burdick ballroom. Mabel Pearson, soprano; 
Esther Dean Rasmussen, violinist, and Eulalia Snyder But- 
telman, pianist, were the artists presented. The genuine 
enjoyment and enthusiasm manifested by the audience were 
a fitting tribute to the superior character of the work of 
these musicians. 

Haydn’s sonata inmG major was the opening number of the 
program. In the allegro movement Mrs. Rasmussen’s work 
showed a technical finish and artistry that was delightful. 
Smaller numbers by Svendsen, Hochstein and Komzak 
gave evidence of her versatility of interpretation and ex- 
pression. The loveliness of lyrics by Logan, Glen and Tur- 
ner-Maley was brought out with great charm and delicacy 
by Miss Pearson’s sympathetic manner of singing and beau- 
tiful quality of voice; in an aria from “Tannhauser” she 
showed depth of feeling and much purity of tone production ; 
her voice has color and warmth, with exquisitely con- 
trolled modulations, and her personality has the power of 
attracting and pleasing. Mrs. Buttelman, .at the piano, 
shared equally with the soloists in the honors of the evening. 


Miami, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 


Pasadena, Cal., March 20, 1921._-Recently a Sunday 
evening of (¢ *hamber music was given by the Rounds Quartet 
with Mrs. Walter Raymond, soprano, and Clarence Kellogg 
at the piano. The quartet, which consists of Will Rounds 
and Dwight Muma, violins; Eugene Powers, viola, and Paul 
Cartwright, cello, was heard in the Joachim-Raff quartet, op. 
192, No. 2, “The Maid of the Mill,” and, aided by Mr, Kel- 
logg, the Robert Schumann quintet, op.-44, in E flat. 


Pueblo, Colo., March 5, 1921.—On Monday evening, 
February 28, Mme. Schumann-Heink, assisted by George 
Morgan, baritone, and Katherine Hoffmann, at the piano, 
gave a fine recital under the auspices of the Scott School 
of Music and Expression, The program opened ‘with a 
Handel aria, included “Ah, Mon Fils,” from “Le Prophéte,” 
and closed with the “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet. Of her three 
groups, one was entirely devoted to compositions by Frank 
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La Forge. Mr. Morgan gave an aria by Diaz and a group 
of smaller numbers. 

On March 4 a recital was given by the Pueblo contestants 
in the State contest of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which is to be held in Colorado Springs, March 15, 
They were Nellie Lina Long, pianist, and Leah Dana Rees, 
violinist, assisted by Marion Nuckolls, pianist and 1923 con- 
testant. The program included works by Bach, Cadman, 
Wieniawski, Mana-Zucca, Hubay, Chopin and Liszt. The 
contestants are all graduates of the Schwinger School of 
Music. 

San Antonio, Texas, March 20, 1921.—The round table 
of the San Antonio Musical Club was entertained with a 


program, Washington’s Birthday, arranged by Mrs. O F, 
Boxdelon, Jr., and given by Hilda Briam, soprano; Olga 
Seiser, pianist; Jane Seiser, reader, and Merle Rowland, 


mezzo soprano. The accompanists were Bessie Bell An 
drews and Mrs. A. M. Fischer. 

At a meeting of the Woman's Club held February 23, a 
program was given by Henrietta Enck, contralto; Erna 
Wallschlaeger, violinist; Elizabeth Alexander, pianist. The 
accompanists were Mrs. J. P. Pinto and Fannie Milgrom 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer and pianist, assisted by 
Mrs. Lieurance, soprano, and George Tack, flutist, was pre 
sented in recital February 23 by the City Mission Board. 
The program consisted entirely of compositions on Indian 
themes by Mr. Lieurance, sung by Mrs. Lieurance, with 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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TO DOCTOR EMIL J. SARLABOUS 
149 WEST 78th STREET 
NEW YORK. 


My Dear Doctor: 


In view of the unpleasant publicity brought about through the Dua-Schwarz- 
walder actions against you, we the undersigned your patients and friends 
wish to convey to you our most heartfelt sympathy and assurance of our 
grateful recognition for your inestimable and skillful care of us at the 


present time and for many years past. 


JOHANNES SEMBACH 
GIULIO CRIMI 

LUIGI CURCI 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
MANA-ZUCCA 
ANTONIO SCOTTI 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 
JOSE MARDONES 
GIOVANNI MARTINO 
ADAMO DIDUR 
JEANNE GORDON 


VICTOR MAUREL 

TITTA RUFFO 

GABRIELE SIBELLA 

MARIA BARRIENTOS (by cable) 
ANNA FITZIU (by telegram) 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA (by cable) 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
WILLIAM THORNER 
GENNARO MARIO CURCI 
MARIE RAPPOLD 

RENATO ZANELLI 
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Europe and America Pay Tribute to Da Costa 


1912 is the year from which Blanche Da Costa dates the 
beginning of her serious study of vocal art. It was at 
that time that Mme. Schumann-Heink persuaded the young 
singer to accompany her on a trip to Europe, and since 
then, as is evident from numerous press notices and trib- 
utes from eminent musicians, she has met with continuous 
success in Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, etc. Her 
lyric soprano voice, her dramatic gifts, and her charming 
stage presence first won for her honors in concert work, but 
it was not long before she launched into the operatic field, 
a contract being given her by the management of the New 





BLANCHE DA COSTA, 
Soprano, 


City Theatre Chemnitz. This contract permitted her to 
accept engagements as visiting artist in the other principal 
theaters of Germany—the Berlin Court Theatre, Dresden; 
Breslau (City Theatre), etc. Owing to America’s entry 
into the Great War, and the existing political conditions, 
Miss Da Costa returned to America in 1917, bringing with 
her many tributes such as the appended: 


Blanche Da Costa has sung on our stage. This young artist pos- 
sesses an exceptionally beautiful and well cultivated voice with 
most brilliant high tones. I recommend her highly.—Count Seebach, 
general director of the Royal Saxonian Orchestra and Theatre, 
Dresden. 


Her musical talent and her genius for acting gives her a sure- 
ness which will always bring her success.-Hermann Kutzschbach, 
conductor of the Royal Saxonian Orchestra of the Court Theatre, 
Dresden. 

Your Traviata, Gilda, Sulamith, Micaela, Sophie, Bird of the 
woods, etc., will never be forgotten. —Richard Tauber, director of 
the United City Theatres, Chemnitz. 


Miss Da Costa was engaged for several years at the New City 
Theatre Chemnitz, and has been one of its most eminent artists.— 
Oscar Malata, City conductor, Chemnitz. 

Miss Da Costa not only is a finished vocalist, but she 
also is a pianist of attainments, having studied for several 
years with Rudolph Ganz. The young singer’s first season 
in her native America proved to be a particularly busy one, 
there being eight solo appearances with various orchestras, 
including the Cincinnati, Detroit, Russian and New York 
City Stadium orchestras. Among the engagements filled 
by Miss Da Costa during the 1919-20 season mention might 
be made of the National. American Music Fe stival at Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Guido Chorus, Buffalo, N. Y.; Banks Glee 
Club, New York City; The Orpheus Club, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; The Orpheus Glee Club, Flushing, L. I.; Glee Club 
and Orchestra under the auspices of the Eastern Music ~ 
Supervisors’ Conference, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a season of 
grand opera with the Society of American. Singers at the 
Park Theater, New York City, and Bankers’ Convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In referring to the soprano’s art, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink said: “Miss Da Costa is a charming and 
highly talented young artist; I recommend her highly.” 


Musicianship Test at the Perfield Studios 


Saturday afternoon last seventeen pupils took part in a 
musicianship test, under the direction of Effa Ellis Perfield. 
These pupils are being taught by Mabel Fish, of Mt. Kisco; 
Emma Beck, Jannette Leidy and Adele Southard, of New 
York City, and the coordination of the three educational 
senses—Ear, Eye and Touch—was especially stressed upon. 
The ryhthmic, melodic and harmonic dictation tests were 
most spontaneous and accurate. Musical memory was an 
important feature. 

The great joy and interest displayed by these pupils gave 
cause for much comment from the visitors. Their musical 
expression was very free and individual. Visitors are ad- 
mitted to these tests upon application. 


Hans Hess Engaged for Mary Garden Tour 

After two most successful appearances in concert with 
Mary Garden, Hans Hess, the prominent cellist, has been 
engaged for Miss Garden’s May tour. 
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Daisy Jean Achieves Success 


Daisy Jean, although born in Le Havre, of French and 
Scotch parentage, was reared in Belgium, ‘and is considered 
a product of her adopted country. As a rule the parents of 
so great an artist as Daisy Jean have shown musical ability. 
In this case there was none manifested, and it is all the 
more extraordinary that she is one of five children who have 
each become professional musicians of unusual rank. Daisy 
Jean played in public, with success, at the age of ten, and 
at fifteen won the Gold Medal with highest honors, in com- 
petition with twenty-two of her classmates at the Royal 
Conservatoire of Brussels. 

The parents of Daisy Jean were not willing to risk the 
possible loss of health and a general education of their 
daughter for the sake of spectacular display. Consequently, 
she did not, between the ages of ten and fifteen, play in 
public. But since her graduation, she has made good the 
prophecy of M. Gevaert, then director of the Conservatoire 
of Brussels, that she would develop into a superior artist, 
and has appeared with the principal orchestras of Belgium. 
She has played often in Ostend under the direction of 
Rinskopf, and in Antwerp with the Nouveaux Concerts 
under the direction of Mortelmans, Nikisch, Otto Lose and 
Hans Richter. She also played frequently at court, and is 
much appreciated by the King and Queen of Belgium. 

The press in general voiced the opinion that Daisy Jean 
was the greatest woman cellist of her day. Pablo Casals, 
who heard her before she won her medal, was so interested 
that he invited her to come to Paris. 

In the bombardment of Antwerp the Jean family was 
driven from its home and fled to England. During the next 
year Daisy Jean played in many private concerts in London, 
and the following season, at the request of the Belgian Am- 
bassador, she came to this continent with two other artists 
to work for her suffering country. These artists spent one 
season in Canada and three in the United States, giving 
concerts for the benefit of Belgian babies. When Daisy 
Jean returned to Antwerp, in 1919, she was decorated by the 
Queen, and the Belgian people presented her with a fine 
Italian cello as a token of appreciation of the work she had 
done in America for her country. 

Daisy Jean has been touring America this season under 
the management of the Radoux Musical Bureau, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Belgian Ministry of Beaux 
Arts. She has been genuinely successful not only with the 
public but also with the critics. After her New York 
appearance she was acclaimed as a cellist of the highest 
rank, and wherever she has played throughout the coun- 
try she has won popular approval. Her journeyings have 
taken her as far south as Palm Beach and as far north as 
Canada. She has had the honor of playing at the Belgian 
Embassy at Washington before a distinguished company, 
and in St. Augustine, Fla., she was heard by President 
Harding, who personally congratulated her upon her artis- 
try and requested her to play one of his favorite composi- 
tions, which she did. 

Miss Jean will remain in America during the coming sea- 
son. Her playing has made her so many friends and has 
created such a demand for her that it will take a good part 
of the season to fill dates already requested. Her style, 
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it may be said in passing, is strong and virile, her tone 
large and sonorous, and her execution more than usually 
brilliant. She possesses, above all else, a very genuine 
musical taste, a keen sense of proportion, and a power of 
expressing emotion which holds her public and delivers 
the message of the composer in no uncertain terms. Add 
to this the fact that she has a pleasing stage presence and 
presents an attractive picture for her audience. She is a 
genuine addition to America’s musical life. 


Spiering Plays with Cornish School Orchestra 

Theodore Spiering, the violinist, who is just making a 
tour through the northwest, played a Bruch concerto at 
Seattle, Washington, April 9, scoring a tremendous success 
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with the great audience that assembled to hear him. The 
orchestral part was played by the orchestra of the Cornish 
School of Music, Francis Armstrong conductor, and the 
organization was heartily praised by Mr. Spiering for its 
excellent work, the artist insisting upon conductor. and 
players sharing in the ovation given him. Paul McCoole, 
pianist, artist-pupil of Boyd Wells, associate director of 
the Cornish School, who ‘is touring with Spiering as ac- 
companist and assistant artist, also scored heavily with his 
excellent work, 


Friedheim Severs Relations with Sydow 
Arthur Friedheim announces that he will sever his busi- 
ness relations with Paul Sydow beginning May 1. Mr. Fried- 
heim also states that he notified Mr. Sydow to this effect 
three months ago, 
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London Acclaims Ethel Grow, American 


Ethel Grow, contralto, who will enter the concert field in 
America the coming season, comes highly recommended by 
the London press, which makes favorable comment upon 
the beauty of her voice, its wide range and power, and its 
resonant quality, as well as upon the excellence of her 
interpretations and upon her interesting programs. The 
London Globe says: “She certainly has the rare ability to 
design an interesting program without keeping to the beaten 
track,” and other papers speak in a similar vein. 

Miss Grow is not English, however, but good American, 
and her sojourn abroad was comparatively of short dura 
tion. She was born in Chicago of a musical family—her 
grandfather was choirmaster at Oberlin College and her 
mother a noted church singer in Chicago. Her musical 
inclination manifested itself at an early age. The piano 
was her favorite toy, and she could sing alto parts at sight 
when four years old. 

Miss Grow was a pupil of George W. Munro, and she 
held for many years the position of precentor and soloist 
in the New England Congregational Church in Chicago 
By the advice of Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi 
cago Symphony Orchestra, she went to England to study 
with Sir Henry Wood and make her appearance in oratorio 
under his direction. The war put a stop to Sir Henry 
Wood's activities as choral conductor, and after singing 
for a time in concert and English opera, with enthusiast 
acceptance as her fine press notices attest, she finally d 
cided to return to her own country and enter the concert, 
and perhaps opera, field here. Since returning she has 
given a successful recital under the auspices of the Wash 
ington Heights Musical Club at the Astor Hotel. 


Many Fine Points in Harold Morris’ Playing 


Harold Morris, pianist, gave a program of his own 
compositions at Aeolian Hall, New York, on March 2%, 
and created an unusually favorable impression, The 
recital was reviewed in the Mustcat Courier for April 7, 
when the closing sentence should have ended with “there 
were many brilliant, stirring moments, fine, broad 
climaxes and vivid harmonic and contrapuntal colorization,” 


Annie Louise David’s Dates 


On Sunday last, Annie Louise David was the soloist at 
the West End Collegiate Church, and in the evening the 
harpist played at the Catholic Actor's Guild of America’s 
annual concert. April 29, Miss David appears in Boston 
and on May 7 in Brooklyn at the Shakespeare Society 
In Atigust she leaves for California and a tour of the 
Middle West. 


Harold Hurlbut Coming Home 


Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor and disciple of 
Jean de Rezke, will shortly leave Europe for the United 
States. Prior to his departure he’ will sing in concert on 
the’ Riviera for Count Ivo de Voinovitch, the dramatist, 
and Countess Ketitza of Jugoslavia, also in Marseilles 
and Naples. 

















With the 
Boston Symphony 





Her performance of Mozart's “Batti, 
| batti” aria was one which few living-sing- 
| ers could equal.—Boston Globe. 


Miss Nielsen has long been known as an 
accomplished singer of Mozart’s music. 
To sing this music, which “comes from 
the air and returns to it,” is a singer’s 
severest test. Miss Nielsen sang the songs 
with the requisite simplicity and smooth- 
ness.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


Miss Nielsen sang the two arias with 
much skill. Her voice sounded fresh, was 
under good control and showed to a 
marked degree the strides in bel canto 
that she has made since the days when she 
sang in “Robin Hood.”—Boston American. 














Few in these days sing the airs of Mozart 
with such transparency, tenderness and 
taste as does she. Her voice gains the 
limpidity of the music, her spirit catches 
its fineness —/H/, 7. Parker in Boston 


Herald. 


Miss Nielsen sang with exemplary musi } 
cianship and fineness of nuance. She has 
become each year a more thoughtful in 
terpreter. Add to this her inborn quali- | 
fications for the interpretation of Mozart 
She is one of the few opera singers whose 
performances in the concert room sustain 
careful and critical examinations, and the 
audience recalled her repeatedly—Olin 
Downes in Boston Post 
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flute obligatos by Mr. Tack. An Indian stage setting and 
Indian costumes worn by Mrs. Lieurance made the songs 
very realistic, as they were given with dramatic action 


Each was preceded by a short analysis of the theme by Mr 
Lieurance. Mr. Tack gave a flute solo formed on a Chey 
enne melody, which was most enjoyable. Mr, Lieurance 
was, of course, at the piano for the numbers 


Jertram Simon, violinist, was presented in recital by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, February 24, assisted by Walter 
Dunham at the piano. Oscar J, ox assisted in the opening 
number at the organ. The program consisted of numbers 


by Vitali, Grieg, Bach, Bach-Kreisler, Brahms-Hochstein, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, Gardner, Debussy, Chaminade-Kreisler, 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, Sarasate and Dvorak-Kreisler. Mr. Simon 
is a thorough technician, producing a sweet, big firmtone. He 
and has won 


has resided in San Antonio only this season 
high regard among the musicians Mr. Dunham gave, as 
usual, his capable support at the piano, playing always with 
sure touch and musicianly feeling 

The monthly program of the San Antonio Musical Club 
was given February 28 with the following soloists: Mrs 
Harry Williams, violinist; Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs 
Ralph B. Leonard, pianist; Edward McKenzie, baritone, and 
Mary Aubre Y, contralto; ilso an ensemble number by Marie 
Henry, soprano; Robert Henry, bass; Louise Bitters, con- 
traito; Clyde Lucas, tenor; Joseph Burger, baritone, and 
Glenn Law, tenor The accompanists were Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, Walter Dunham and Mrs. Edward McKenzie. At 
the close the singing of “America” was led by Alva Will 


gus, with Mrs. Willgus at the 

At the regular meeting of the 
March 1, an interesting program, 
Hertzberg, was given by Mrs. J. M 


piano 

Tuesday Musical Club, held 
arranged by Mrs, Eli 
Todd, organist; M. 
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McCloxy, soprano; Mauxine Johnson, pianist; Josephine 
Hornor, mezzo soprano, and Edith Goldstein, soprano. The 
accompanists were Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. A. M. Fischer 
and Daisy Polk. 

San Diego, Cal., February 20, 1921.—Among recent 
events given by the Amphion Club were Pavlowa, the 
famous Russian, and her dancing company, who played to 
a sold out house at the Spreckels Theater, February 8, also 
the well known baritone, Louis Graveure, who gave a most 
satisfying song recital on February 14. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.” ) . 

St. John, N. B., March 3, 1921—On February 24 an 
interesting program was given at Centenary Hall by Rhona 
Lloyd-Winter, soprano and violinist, and R. Max McCarty, 
tenor. Mrs. Winter opened the program with a Wieniawski 
polonaise, and her violin numbers included the Orientale 
by Cui, “Pierrot Serenade” by Randegger, “Hejre Kati” 
by Hubay, and the introduction and rondo capriccioso of 
Saint-Saéns. She is a pupil in violin of Silas Casson. Her 
instructor in voice is her father, John Lloyd, who has 
every reason to feel proud of his daughter’ r’s progress Her 
vocal numbers included. the aria “¢ ‘harmant Oiseau’ 
(David), “The Cradle Song” (Kreisler) and “That's the 
World in June (Spross). Mr. McCarty, who is also a 
pupil of Mr, Lloyd, made a most favorable impression. He 
sang an aria from “Barber of Seville,” “O Paradiso” from 
“L’Africaine” and smaller numbers by Taubert, Schumann, 
Raff, Cadman, Weatherly and Franz. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 22, 1921,—Seven studio recitals 
have been given during the winter months by the violin 
students of Grace White of the University. Together with 
the usual material given in student programs, compositions 
of one or two American composers were presented at each 
meeting. Among the represented were Mac- 


Pacific 


composers 


Dowell, Borowski, Cecil Burleigh, Gustav Saenger, Chap- 
man Tyler, Victor Herbert, Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
D. G. Mason 


On March 2, the Morning Musicals gave a recital in the 











GIULIA 


EVENING TELEGRAM: 


“There was a song recital 
at which was heard Giulia Grilli 
has a good voice, not very large for 
quality She also has temperament 


yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 

a talented mezzo-soprano, She 

a mezzo but of excellent 
” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


recital of uncommon 


“Giulia Grilli, mezzo-soprano, gave a song 
interest gt Aecolian Ha ll yesterday afternoon Albert Wolff, the 
Metropolitan ‘conductor, accompanied her at the piano - 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

is a mezzo-soprano, well placed and effectively used 
range with more of soprano lightness than 
of the contralto, She has a pleasing per- 
appreciation of the emotional character 


“Her voice 

t is of wide 
of the dark coloring 
sonality and sang with 
of her songs 


THE WORLD: 

“There was not a little dramatic intensity in 
a ta voix’ from Saint-Saén's ‘Samson et Dalila,’ and she did 
nothing better than ‘Et s'il revenait un jour’ by Albert Wolff, 
with the composer at the piano ‘The awakening’ by C. G 
Spross was the most spirited of her English group of so ngs, and 
Kurt Schindler's ‘Mother Dearest’ was tenderly effective.” 


‘Mon Coeur s'Ouvre 





‘‘First Successful Debutante of Present Season.’’ 


Mezzo = Soprano 


New York Debut Recital 
Aeolian Hall, March 18, 1921 


PRESS EXCERPTS 


Second New York Recital with 


RICCARDO STRACCIARI 
Aeolian Hall, April 23, 1921 


Personal Representative : 
ALFREDO MARTINO, 131 Riverside Drive - - 
PHONE SCHUYLER, 5676 


GRILLI 


EVENING WORLD: 
“She has 
big asset. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 

“Miss Grilli disclosed a beautiful natural voice of 
power with many of the essentials of a singer to the 
born She had much charm of person, ease and a grace of 
style, with fine feeling for the spirit of the music. . there 
was always a delicacy of perception and good taste quite unusual.” 


temperament—knowledge of song interpretation, a 


moderate 
manner 


NEW YORK GLOBE: 
“Miss Grilli has a mezzo-soprano voice of agreeable quality 
she sings with intelligence, feeling, and a keen instinct for style.’ 


NEW YORK SUN: 

“A personality of unusually 
and mellow hue. . . . The 
welcome and many flowers.” 


EVENING MAIL: 

“A singularly attractive personality and the poise and assurance 
of a seasoned prima donne—Giulia Grilli has a voice of a beau- 
tiful intrinsic quality—she showed a sure vocal mastery and 
what she lacks in interpretative fire is more than balanced by 
grace and charm and excellent diction.” 


entle charm and a voice of dark 
arge audience gave her a warm 


New York, N. Y. 
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Mizpah Auditorium, opening with the fantasia and fugue 
in G minor, Bach, played by Prof. Harry L. Vibbard, of 
Syracuse University. “Slumber, Beloved,” Bach, was sung 
with fine effect by Augusta Sauter Lee, with organ accom- 
paniment by Prof. Vibbard, and “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
Bach, was rendered by Florence Girton Hartman, with 
stringed quintet accompaniment under the direction of Prof. 
Conrad L. Becker, with Goldie Andrews Snyder at the 
piano. The last of the Bach numbers to be given was the 
concerto in E major, played by Mrs. A. Dean Dudley, with 
orchestra accompaniment, Ada Shinaman Kincaid at the 
piano. The Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” was sung by Eunice 
Harding Bryant with violin, harp, and organ accompani- 
ment, and the final number of the program was Schumann's 
quartet, op. 47, with Goldie Andrews Snyder, piano; Prof. 
Conrad L. Becker, violin; Aurin Chase, viola, and Prof. 
Ernst Mahr, cello. 

Tampa, Fla., March 7, 1921.—The appearance of 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, in joint recital with Rudolph 
Boccho, on March 3, attracted considerable attention. Mr. 
Rubinstein’s program included favorite compositions of 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and Liszt. He was repeatedly re- 
called and responded with extras. Mr. Boccho won the 
hearts of his audience and responded to enthusiastic ap- 
plause ; he has many qualities to recommend him for a 
promising future. This was the Pgs aes concert in the 
artists’ course managed locally by S. Ernest Philpit. 

Musical interest centered around ‘the program founded 
on Greek lore and presented by Helen Steer-Saxby at the 
regular meeting of the Friday Morning Musicale on March 
4. Two of Mme, Saxby’s own compositions—“The Sirens” 
and “Eros,” both ensemble for voice—were highly appre- 
ciated. The club was favored in having several visiting 
artists present who contributed to the program. They were 
Lucie Holland, dramatic soprano, of Chicago; Mrs. Grover 
Hastreiter, of Ann Arbor, and Mrs. Armstrong (née 
Esther O'Neil), formerly a member of the club. Mr. 
Grasso, flutist, and Mrs. Waldo Emerson, pianist and or- 
ganist, both popular soloists at the Victory Theater, de- 
lighted the club with several selections. 

The first in a one of four benefit recitals was given 
Friday evening at the Casino by William Lindsay, concert 
pianist, of London, and P. Shaddick, baritone. 

The Harp Vocal Ensemble—composed of Nellie and 
Ethel Zimmer, Louise Harris and Clara Garlock, contralto 
—was heard in a charming recital open only to the Shriners 
and their friends. 

The Virginia Singers appeared at the Casino on Tues- 
day evening, March 1, in a novelty program made up of 
voice and orchestra numbe rs. 

The Sunday evening orchestra recitals at the Tampa Bay 
Hotel, under the direction of Charles K, Davis, of New 
York, continue to attract large audiences. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers sang to a capacity house be- 
fore the Y. M. C. A. on Sunday evening, March 6. 

At a recent meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association 
the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. D. F. 
Conoley; vice-president, Helen Steer-Saxby; secretary and 
treasurer, Mabel M. Snavely. 

Troy, N. Y., March 25, 1921.-The third concert this 
season by the Troy Vocal Society was held in Music Hall, 
March 9, before a huge audience which was lavish in its 
applause. The assisting artist was Cecil Fanning. There 
was a well chosen program which included “Landsighting,” 
Grieg, which had a splendid finale and a fine incidental solo 
by Herbert S. Boynton, a member of the society, whose 
enunciation and tone were excellent. In Kremser’s “Hymn 
to the Madonna,” the incidental solo was given by Richard 
Reece, whose strong and reliable tenor voice added to the 
laurels of the evening. Mr. Fanning, baritone, who has 
been heard many times in Troy, possesses a fine virile and 
pleasant voice, flexible with all its strength; he had a 
large and varie d program ranging from the solemn to the 
humorous. The descriptive “Archibald Douglas,” Loewe, 
was a model of narration. Mr. Fanning was given a gratify- 
ing reception and graciously responded to several evcores. 
William L. Glover, the new conductor of the Vocal Society, 
deserves hearty commendation for his work. 

The musical clubs of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
delighted a capacity audience at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
March 18, with their annual concert, under the direction of 
Will H. Wade. The Glee Club, including twenty-five voices, 
orchestra with twelve instrumentalists; string quartet and 
“Campus Five,” provided an excellent concert. 

The annual spring operetta by the Emma Willard School 
Glee Club was given at the school, March 22, under the 
capable supervision of Prof. S. Grahame Nobbes. The 
musical play chosen this year was C. King Proctor’s “In 
Poppyland,” Katherine Metcalfe, pianist, assisted by a 
stringed orchestra, directed the music accompaniment. Vir- 
ginia Morris, soprano, took the leading role. Dorothea 
Davis was a splendid Prince Wideawake. The chorus of 
about fifty young girls was excellent. 

Elsie Duffield, lyric soprano, was heard at the Hedding 
Methodist Church in a pleasing program. Her voice is well 
controlled and she sang with ease and perfection of tone. 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Waterbury, Conn., March 4, 1921.—The last of the 
five concerts of the Prentzel subscription series was given 
in Buckingham Hall on February 28 by Riccardo Stracciari, 
baritone, and Hulda Lashanska, soprano. ‘Through these 
subscription concerts Waterbury has had _ opportunity 
to hear, for a number of years past, the stars of the 








EMMY DESTINN 


“A voice of gold and silver’’—Henry T. Finck, N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
“The most natural perfect voice of our time.’’—H. T. 
Parker, Boston Transcript. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 
801-805 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
NOW BOOKING 


The 
“CHECHO-SLOVAKIAN DIVA” 


Available for Concerts Entire Season 1921-1922. 





The Fletcher Music Method 


Introduced in America under the auspices of the New England Conservatory, Boston, in 


1897, this method 


HAS JUSTIFIED EVERY CLAIM MADE FOR IT 


In spite of the many cheap copies of the Fletcher 
Method, the demand for Teachers is beyond the supply. 

Teachers Cannot Afford to Lose This Summer's Op- 
portunity to Prepare Themselves. 

The Summer School opens in Brookline—Boston, Mass., 
June 28th; closes August 24th. Applications should 
made immediately, This course is the longest and most 
expensive, and can only be studied with its originator, 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp. Apply for full information to 

EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
890 Elmore Avenue, Akron, Ohio, or Brookline, Mass. 
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musical world. This season, the artists included Harrold, 
Braslau, Rachmaninoff, Morgana, Thibaud, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Friedman, Stracciari and Lashanska, with Pon- 
selle and Kreisler as “extras.” 
The Wesleyan Musical Clubs gave a popular concert 
here, February 25, which was very largely attended. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., March 9, 1921.—March has 
come in with a whirl of musical events. Of special interest 
was the concert of the Salem College Orchestra, under the 
able direction of Susan A, Webb. The program included 
the march from the “Leonore” symphony, Raff; “Unfin- 
ished” symphony, Schubert ; two dances of Debussy (“Danse 
Sacre” and “Danse Profane”), with Evelyn Smith playing 
the piano part; mazurka, Schuecker, for harp, by Ruth 
Pfohl; a group of pieces in lighter vein, and Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube” waltz. This is the third annual concert by this 
orchestra of about forty musicians, and the playing shows 
marked improvement in finish and freedom over previous 
years. Miss Webb has proven herself an unusually fine 
director and has her young players under excellent control. 
The orchestra adds much to the musical life of the college. 
Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy gave a joint recital 
at the college, March 3, to a large and appreciative audience. 
Dean Shirley has arranged weekly Lenten organ recitals, 
to which the public is invited, and which are attended by 
large audiences. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph Daniel Dussault 


The death of Joseph Daniel Dussault, organist of Notre 
Dame Church, Montreal, who died of pneumonia on April 1, 
at the age of fifty-seven, removes from Montreal musical 
circles a musician and an organist of considerable standing. 
Mr. Dussault was on the staff of the McGill Conserva- 
torium of Music, and had a large number of private pupils; 
he was also a composer and a writer on musical subjects. 
In the 80’s he studied the piano at the New York College of 
Music, under Professor Drouillet, pupil of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, and harmony under Dr. Pearce. In 1889 he went to 
Paris to study the organ under Eugene Gigout, organist 
of St. Augustin. It was during his stay in Paris that he 
played before Saint-Saéns, who predicted for him a brilliant 
future. In 1896 he was appointed organist at Notre Dame 
Church, and on the first of July would have celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary. About twenty years ago, it was 
Mr. Dussault who first gave organ recitals in that city for 
the public. The first was attended by about fifty persons, 
but of late years the church was always crowded on such 
occasions. 

At the Buffalo Exposition, Mr. Dussault gave four organ 
recitals in the Temple of Music, receiving a letter from S. 
Fleischmann, chairman of the music committee, saying that 
these were among the very best of the exposition. Mr. 
Dussault is survived by his widow, one son and five daugh- 
ters. 

The funeral service, which took place at the Notre Dame 
Church, was a fitting tribute to his memory. The service 
was largely attended by friends and musicians, and the 
choir of the church was augmented by members of choirs 
from every Roman Catholic Church in that city. 

Sympathetic reference to the loss sustained in the ranks 
of organists by the death of the late Mr. Dussault was made 
Saturday afternoon, the day following his death, at a re- 
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cital held in Emmanuel Church under the auspices of the 
Canadian College of Organists by its president, Dr. Perci- 
val J. Illsley, of St. George’s Parish Church. Dr. IIlsley 
referred to the late Mr. Dussault as “a gifted and highly 
accomplished musician, a man of high ideals, an organist of 
authority and eminence, and a good citizen. As a solo per- 
former his playing was marked by ripe scholarship, skillful 
registration, brilliancy of execution and sympathetic inter- 
pretation,” after which Dr. Illsley played the “Dead March” 
from “Saul” while the audience stood in respectful silence. 


Clemente Bologna 


Clemente Bologna died at his home, the Clintonia Apart- 
ments, 340 West Fifty-seventh street, Sunday, April 10, and 
was buried in the Flushing Cemetery April 12. Born in 
Genoa and coming to America nearly forty years ago, he 
appeared in opera and concert with many of thc great artists, 
for he had a bass voice of unusual distinction. Mapleson, 
Strakosch, Gilmore and others were his sponsors, and he 
sang in opera and concert with such eminent artists as 
Campanini, Nordica and others. For twenty-nine years he 
was solo bass at Temple Emanu-El, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, New York, and for eleven years at the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. He devoted the last years of his 
life to teaching. 


Hipolito Mora y Garcia 


Flora Mora’s father, Hipolito Mora y Garcia, died last 
month in Havana, Cuba. Miss Mora’s piano recital in 


37 


Carnegie Hall at the beginning of this season will be re- 
called as a very good showing for the young and comely 
debutante. Sefior Mora died at his home, following the de- 
voted ministrations of his family. A local paper refers to 
him as “the father of that extraordinary young pianist, 
Flora Mora, of Havana, whose great talent is known to all 
Cubans.” Miss Mora is now director of the Havana Con- 
servatory of Music. 


Roberto Viglione 


Roberto Viglione, a young Italian operatic baritone known 
in this country where he has sung with various companies, 
died on February 2 last at Barcelona, Spain. He was born 
in Sao Paolo, Brazil, of Italian parents. He leaves a widow, 
Bianca Saroya, who is also well known here as an opera 
singer, having sung with the Boston National Opera Com- 
pany and the Society of American Singers as well as with 
other organizations; she returned to this country about ten 
days ago. 


Mrs. Joseph LaCroix 


Mrs. Joseph LaCroix, mother of Aurore LaCroix, the 
pianist, died at her home, 13 St. Luke’s Place, New York 
City, on April 6, at the age of fifty-seven. Mrs. LaCroix 
was most interested in her daughter's career, and encour 
aged and inspired all young artists who came in contact with 
her. The deceased is survived by her husband, a son, Ar 
thur, and Miss LaCroix. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
April 1, 1921. 


NORMAN JOLLIF has 
appeared as soloist three 
times this season with choral 
clubs under my direction and 
on every occasion his per- 
formances have been em- 
inently satisfactory. 

ARTHUR D. WooprurFF. 

Mus. Doc. 





Excl direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W 45. New York 
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The afternoon’s feature—a message 


Most distinctive of all—the climax 


The climax of all came at the end wh 
power, brilliancy and demoniac re 


was American music at its best. 


JOHN POWELL’S 
Negro Rhapsody 


By far the most distinctive number on the program. 


H. T. Finck in N.Y. Post. 


One of the seven com- 
positions chosen by Walter 
Damrosch for his recent 
Historical Series as repre- 
sentative of America’s 


best in music was 


N.Y. Evening Mail. 


sent out with exciting success. 
N.Y. Sun. 


of the afternoon.—N. Y. Tribune. 


en John Powell played with irresistible 


alism his own Negro Rhapsody. It 
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(Continued from page 5) 
was never an admirable organ. In years gone by it served 
its possessor more kindly than on this occasion. An ad- 
mirable interpreter, Mme. Culp was and still is. Perhaps 
her interpretation is even more finished today than it was 
yesterday. Her program included numbers by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, Old French, Old Dutch 
folk song, S. De Lange, Earl Cranston Sharpe, John Alden 
Carpenter, Roger Quilter, Old Scotch and Old English, 
lhe recitalist was warmly applauded by the audience and 
Coenraad V. Bos gave as ever able support to the singer 


Sr, Orar Cuorr At Orcnestra HAL. 


Orchestra Hall was packed from pit to dome when the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, from Northfield, Minn., made its 
reappearance at Orchestra Hall under the leadership of 
Conductor F. Melius Christiansen. The choir which has 
put Northfield on the musical map has every reason to be 
proud of its work as marked progress was noted since last 
The St. Olaf Choir ranks second to none, not only 
in this country but in Europe as well. It is a superb 
hody of singers, well directed by a master man and the 
interpretation given the various numbers made as deep an 
impression as the sensation created at the first concert 
here last season. To rhapsodize about such an organiza 
tion is indeed pleasurable as the virtues are numerous and 
the efforts well deserving of the thunderous plaudits given 
at the close of each selection. The St. Olaf Choir could be 
chesen as a model for beautiful a cappella singing as the 
members always sing true to pitch, the climaxes are well 
built and the pianissimos exquisite, while the different 
shading given each song makes it most interesting The 
program included songs by J. Sebastian Bach, Gustav 
Schreck, August Soderman, P. I. Tschaikowsky, Kalinni- 
kof, Tschesnokoff, Philip Nicolai, J, G, Ebeling and F. M. 


Christiansen 


season 


Westerveltt Purt. Hearp 


Marion Capps, a very talented soprano and pupil of 
Louise St. John Westervelt, sang last Wednesday night, 
April 6, at a recital given under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia School of Music, at the school recital hall. Miss Wes- 
tervelt has a long list of students now appearing publicly 
on the concert platform all of whom reflect credit on her 
skillful training, and to that list may be added Marion 
Capps, who sang on this occasion “Non Paventar,” from 
Mozart's “Magic Flute”; Duparc’s “Chanson Trieste,” and 
“Extase” of the same composer; Fourdrain’s “Chanson 


Norwegienne,” Sibella’s “With the Angels,” “Under the 
rzancesce DADDI 
Of Chicege Opera Association 


Spodeliet to Veleo Plosing end Coushing for Gye, Stage and 
Studio 1 720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, ll 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


Epoar A. Netson, E. H. Scuwenker, 
ice-President. Secretary. 
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Kenneru M. Brapvey, 
President 


An Institution of National Prominence 


SUMMER SESSION 


Three terms 


TEN WEEKS—May 23rd to July 30th 
EIGHT WEEKS—June 6th to July 30th 
FIVE WEEKS-—June 27th to July 30th 
Outstanding features of the Summer Session are 
Master Interpretation Classes FREE 
Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School Music 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHING ENGAGEMENTS OF 
JAN CHIAPUSSO, Bminent Dutch Pianist 
BOZA OUMIROFF, Celebrated Bohemian Baritone 
BRUNO ESBJORN, Famous Swedish Violinist 
and the regular faculty of over 70 artists, many of interna 
tional reputation, including 
Charles W, Clark Edgar A. Nelson Cecile de Horvath 
Mme, Loulse Dottt Gustaf Holmquist 
Herbert Miller Rowland Leach 
Mae Graves Atkins Richard Czerwonky Clarence Nixon 
Helen Fouts Cahoon Moses Boguslawski Robert Yale Smith 
Ethel lL. Marley Grace Waiter Florence Hodge 
Ralph Leo Eva Shapiro Ruth Bradley 
WX’ TENSIVE “STUDENT DORMITORIES DIREOTLY OON- 
NEOTED WITH MAIN CONSERVATORY BUILDINGS 
OB. 0 environment and valuable saving of time for 
the busy summer student, 
DOUMITORY RATES REDUCED FOR SUMMER STUDENTS 


Mme. Julie Rive-King 
Edgar A. Brazelton 





W rite for Summer Bulletin giving full particulars, 
M. C. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Greenwood Tree” by Buzzi-Peccia, and the “City of Joy 
by Deems Taylor. 
Epwarp CoLttins AND InMA KEMNER IN RECITAL. 


Edward Collins, pianist, and Irma Kemner, contralto and 
artist pupil of Mrs. Herman Devries, gave a joint recital 
at the Auditorium, Joliet, Ill, on Wednesday evening, April 
6. Mr. Collins’ selections were : Bach-Saint-Saens’ 

“Bourree,” Gluck-Brahms’ gavotte, “Caprice” by Paderew- 
ski, Chopin’ s “Ballade” and “Berceuse,” Liszt’s “La Cam- 
panella,” also two of his own compositions— ‘Valse Lim- 
pide” and “Valse Elegante’—and Schubert-Tausig’s 
“Marche-Militaire.” 

Miss Kemner’s selections were: 
schaft” and “Die Junge Nonne,” Brahms’ “Vergebliches 
Staendchen” and “Sandmaennchen,” Saint-Saéns’ aria 
“Amour! Viens aider” from “Samson and Delilah,” Pala- 
dilhe’s “Chanson Russe,” Herman Devries’ “Bon Jour, 
Suzon,” Dudley Buck’s “Sunset,” Arnold Volpe’s 
“Shadows,” Helen Hopekirk’s “Minuet,” and Edward 
German's “In Summer Time.” 

Mrs, Herman Devries played the accompaniments for her 
pupil. 


Schubert's “Liebesbot- 


CoNCERT BY MENDELSSOHN CLUB. 

The Musical Extension Series, of which Frank A. Mor- 
gan is manager, presented the Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
under the leadership of its conductor, Harrison M. Wild, 
in a concert at Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, March 
31. The singing of the Mendelssohnians is always enjoy- 
able, as the choristers have been well trained in ensemble 
singing, and though at times, especially in the pianissimo 
passages, they deviated from true pitch, they charmed the 
ears, as they sang their program in telling fashion. The 
most enjoyable numbers were the Italian ballad by Genee, 
a gem of good humor which was sung in a rollicking spirit 
and caught the fancy of the listeners; “Possession,” by 
Clough-Leighter, and Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord.” The 
choristers were ably assisted by Calvin F. Lampert, pianist, 
and Allen W, Bogen, organist. On the program also were 
enlisted the services of two young artists, Eva Gordon 
Horadesky, contralto, and Minna Krokowsky, violinist, 
who was assisted by Ruth M. Bradley, accompanist. Miss 
Horadesky has one of the best natural contralto voices 
heard in a long while, but she has to be very careful, other- 
wise her career will be of short duration. It is said that 
she is hardly twenty and yet the voice has lost its fresh- 
ness and at times sounded harsh and hoarse. The young 
artist’s abuse of chest tones should be corrected. It is not 
the place of a reporter to give advice to students. Miss 
Horadesky has a teacher who probably knows a great deal 
about the difficult art of singing, but it is the duty of a 
reviewer to point out good qualities as well as the draw- 
backs of an artist, much more of a beginner. Her enun- 
ciation of the English and French text was excellent and 
probably the same is true of the Russian. Minna Kro- 
kowsky disclosed a sure technic, but her contributions to 
the program were altogether too ‘long. She tired her audi- 
ence even though her playing was deserving of attention. 

Ruth Bradley played orchestral accompaniments at the 
piano, pounding the instrument unmercifully. A good 
pianist, Miss Bradley impressed very unfavorably as an 
accompanist. 

Porrer Hearp From. 

Howard E. Potter, personal representative for Mary 

Garden, sent a postal card to this office with the following 
inscription: “AIlI’s well aboard this opera ship and every- 
body happy because representation and $ both fine. Re- 
gards.” 

Cotumsia Corus IN SPLENDID PROGRAM. 

A splendid program, excellently rendered, was that pre- 
sented by the Columbia Chorus in its fourteenth annual 
concert at Kimball Hall, March 16. The chorus, under 
the excellent leadership of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
gave admirable account of itself in a “Hymn to the Vir- 
gin, ’ arranged by Deems Taylor; Palestrina’s “Crucifixus,” 

“Prose de la Fete de Paques” from the Gevaert Collection, 
Verdi’s “Laudi alla Vergine Maria,” Chadwick’s “At the 
Bride’s Gates” and “To Heliodora,”’ David Smith’s “The 
Dark” and a group of French, Breton, Armenian, Belgian 
and English folk songs, harmonized and arranged by 
Deems Taylor. Miss W estervelt had her forces well in 
hand at all times and possesses the necessary wherewithal 
to obtain splendid choral singing and this she does with 
telling results. There was also a double chorus which 
sang Koechlin’s “The Veranda” with Marion Capps sing- 
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ing the solo part; Malvina Neilsson, pianist, played the 
Mendelssohn E minor concerto and a group of three num- 
bers in admirable fashion. 

Hans Hess to Hotp SuMMeER Course. 


So many have been the requests for summer lessons 
that Hans Hess, the prominent cellist, will hold a summer 
class from June 1 to August 20, when he will teach pro- 
fessional pupils at his Fine Arts Building studio. He 
will devote two days a week to his teaching—Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

CLEVELAND BoHNET IN RECITAL, 


Cleveland Bohnet and Mae Doelling appeared in a two- 
piano program at Kimball Hall on March 15. The program 
included works by Mozart, Schumann, Seeboeck, Sears, 
Kaun, Chaminade, Arensky and Saint-Saéns. A large 
audience was on hand which manifested to both atrists its 
appreciation for their especially fine work. Mr. Bohnet 
has made a big place for himself in this city, not only as 
a pianist and teacher of that instrument, but also as an 
accompanist, his services being more and more in demand. 

Sympnony ProcraM. 


Although the regular season of symphonic concerts at 
Orchestra Hall is soon coming to a close, patrons have 
still much to look forward to as novelties. For good 
measure at the one which took place on Friday afternoon 
and the following evening, two were presented, Scriabine’s 
“Le Poeme de L’Extase” and Vaughn Williams’ “On Wen- 
lock Edge,” a cycle of six songs from “A Shropshire 
Lad.” Mr. Williams’ songs, composed for tenor with 
string orchestra and piano accompaniment, was arranged 
for a full orchestration by Eric De Lemarter. A master 
in the difficult art of orchestration, much of the success 
obtained by the songs is due to his clever orchestration, 
and to Lambert Murphy, the gifted tenor, who sang them 
with that musicianship, loveliness and suavity of tone, ex- 
cellent phrasing and impeccable diction that has made him 
one of the most popular singers now before the public. 
The other novelty was also well received, and it was ren- 
dered beautifully by the orchestra. 

Curcaco Musicat CoLitece ComMPeTITION FOR PRIZES. 

The competitions for the prizes offered to students in 
the Chicago Musical College by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, Boston; the Cable Piano Company, Chicago; 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and for the free vocal recital of- 
fered by Carl D. Kinsey, will begin in Ziegfeld Theater, 
April 11, and continue every day throughout the week, 
ending with the contest for the Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano, Saturday, April 16. Owing to the large number 
of contestants for the Conover grand piano, presented by 
the Cable Piano Commpany, three mornings will have to 
be devoted to the judging of that prize. These contests 
are to select three contestants in the case of each prize 
to appear at the final competition which will be held in 
Orchestra Hall, May 2. ©n that occasion the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra will assist and will be directed by 
Frederick Stock. 

Cuicaco Frienps Senp Husparp BirtHpAy GREETINGS. 


A number of Chicago friends and admirers of W. L. 
Hubbard sent the following greeting to the distinguished 
lecturer and critic on the occasion of his birthday, March 
22: “We hope this will reach you upon your bithday, that 
you may know we are thinking of you and thankful for 
you. 

“Was it not Stevenson who said, ‘So long as we love we 
serve?’ So long as we are loved by others I would almost 
say that we are indispensable.” 

THEODORE HARRISON StupENTS Hearn, 

Students of Theodore Harrison assisted on the pro- 
gram given at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory Thursday 
evening, March 31. a Buzzo, soprano, and Kathryn 
Strong, contralto, were the participants who reflected 
credit upon themselves as well as their teacher by the ex- 
cellence of their work throughout the program. 

Cuicaco Musica CotLece Notes. 

Felix Borowski and Edward Collins will give a lecture 
piano recital—“The Music of ‘Tomorrow’—before the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Musical Club, April 20, in the Recital Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. 

Edna Hibbard, student of —— Pyre, is starring 
with Holbrook Blinn in New York. Miss Hibbard ob- 
tained all her stage training with Mr. Pyre and appeared 
under his direction as eariy as thirteen years of age as 
Portia, in “The Merchant of Venice.” 

James C. Durham, student of John B. Miller, was solo- 
ist at St. Paul's Episcopal Church on Palm and Easter 
Sundays. Mr. Miller has been engaged for a recital before 
the Englewood Woman's Club, April 11. 

The program that was presented this Saturday morning 
in Ziegfeld Theater was given by the Chicago Musical 
College School of Expression and Dramatic Art. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cottece Notes. 

The School of Dramatic Art, under the direction of Wal- 

ton Pyre, will give three new original one-act plays in 
(Continued on page 
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Will hold Summer Cello Classes in Chicago at the 
Fine Arts Building, June First to August Twentieth, 
1921, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Address, 
522 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Telephone, 
Ravenswood 5382. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 








[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from reviews 
which have appeared in local newspapers. Many operas, 
concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, and 
on the following day the writers’ views do not always 


MUSICAL COURIER 


as my dear lady prays?” The music is suitably full of sentiment, 
with an ascending melody-phrase, a second stanza in the sub 
dominant, and the close in the first key, consisting of the same 
melody, but with a rushing accompaniment, and ending on high 
tone-climax. F, S, Breville knows how to write truly expressive 
music, and some wives will thrill when they hear this song. . ; 
if they have the right sort o’ husbands! 


“O Let No Star Compare With Thee” (Song) 
By Michael Head 


The single stanza poem of this song is well worth quoting 
“Some kinde herbs here, though low and far, 


3Y 


with the voice, gracefully ending on the fifth of the scale, sustained 
several measures. Interludes follow, and it ends as it began, but 
an octave higher. Nice music, natural music. In two keys. 


Reimherr Uses Vanderpool Songs on Eight 


Programs 


It would seem that George Reimherr is always glad to 
help along the American composer, a fact that is evidenced 
by his featuring of Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs on 
eight recent programs. On January 28, he used “Values,” 


i i Watch for and k their lovi star. . ° . : 
seerenpens 2 the merits or Sonnet of the performers. oO los door commas with eon gs which he was one of the first to introduce three years ago; 
us, this department is con ucted or the purpose of Nor any herb out ——— duty me on February 24, he sang his latest song, “Red Petals,” the 
reproducing some of the flat contradictions, showing So shall my nights and mornings be anuscrint of which was } late via Sous 
h f ll. th s agg ae Mp a Pome flaw ngs. gp manuscript of which was just completed in time for addi 
that, after all, the reviews constituted but the personal ° . , wr eBiauey Viuatian. tion to his program. On two others he used “Come Love 


opinion of the reporter who covers the performance.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


Arturo Bonuccio, Cellist, March 24 


The piano begins high in the treble, very softly, in triplets, growing 
stronger; and after this prelude it continues in unison octaves 


Me” and he still uses “I Did Not Know” and “The Want 
of You.” 











. Herald 
His tone was _ uncommonly 
beautiful, always limpid, smooth 


‘ Tribune 
His intonation was not always 


pure and his tone was at times 


PALMGREN PIANO PIECES 


Selim Palmgren 


and of serial quality. acidulous. 
lobe Aria, in C minor .60 
His intonation was of a Berceuse 50 ° ° ° 
golden purity. Bird Song 50 | The Finnish Chopin 
Maurice Brown, Cellist, March 25 May Night 60 | 
pia A Organ Trans 60 There are other musicians, besides Sibelius, who rep- 
, Times American Violin & Piano Trans 60 resent the modern school of Finnish Composers, but 
Maurice Brown, fourteen, dis- He has talent and immature Prelude, in D 50 none more notably $0 than Palmgren, that Twentieth- 
plays musicianship of a mature skill, ’ ‘es ‘ , Te to TF , akes.”’ 
aaitee Refrain de Berceau .50 Century Chopin of the ou of a Thousand saves, 
wae > : po 6 | Selim Palmgren, who has just come to the Unitec 
Erno Dohnanyi, Pianist, March 26 ov nal in E 1 States, was born in Finland, Feb. 16, 1878. He studied 
American Times Prel n 60 | at the Conservatory in Helsingfors from 1895 to 1899, 
It gave profound satisfaction In Beethoven's sonata “Ap pmee mc ‘50 then continued his piano studies in Berlin. He has con- 
to hear Beethoven's sonata “Ap passionata” there were especially Roundelay ‘30 | ducted choral and orchestral societies, and has made 
passionata.” some wrong notes and a con- Sketches from Finland 1.00 many concert tours as a pianist in Europe. 
siderable chipping and slurring ‘60 Palmgren has written music in larger forms, such as 


of the rhythms, 
Nina Koshetz, Soprano, March 27 
_ American 
Her voice is usually of agree 


able quality, warm, mellow, vi- 
brant, 


_ Times 
Her _voice is powerful, but 
disappoints in its quality. 


Marion Chapin, Soprano, March 28 


Evening Sun Herald 
Her highest notes were easy. She seemed to have 
with her upper notes 


“St. Matthew Passion,” March 30 


difficulty 


Times Evening Journal 
Mmes. Sundelius and D’Al Marie Sundelius and Mar 
varez both gave their singing guerite D’ Alvarez floundered 
artistic distinction, and showed about in the difficult music 


an understanding of a style that 


0 which was their portion. Neither 
presents many difficulties i 


had much notion of the style of 
the Bach ‘‘Passion,.”” 


Evening Sun Terald 
His (George Meader’s) re Mr. Meader’s style in the 
citatives had the tonal suavity recitatives of the narrator was 
of a finished aria. sometimes questionable. 
Carolyn Carré, Soprano, April 1 
Times : Herald 
Miss Carré displayed a voice In such songs as_ Strauss’ 
of much lyric charm, best used ‘Serenade’ the general results 
in lighter and brighter lyrics were more than disastrous, 


such as the “Serenade.” 











REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(The MacMillen Company, New York) 
“Flame and Shadow” 
By Sara Teasdale 


The composer who is constantly on the lookout for lyrics suitable 
for his song muse will welcome with delight the appearance of this 
little collection of poems by one who has endeared herself to the 
public by the infinite charm of her poetry. “Harper's Monthly, 
“The Century,” “Seribner’s Magazine,” ‘‘Poetry,”” and a number of 
other publications have been among those who discerned the ex 
quisite beauty of these poems, so that many of them are old friends 
with the reading public. There are some ninety odd poems, broadly 


divided into a dozen groups, some of them bearing such titles as 
*‘Memories,”’” “In a Hospital,”” “The Dark Cup,” “By the Sea”’ 
and “Songs for Myself,”’ and the whole not occupying 150 pages 


There is a passionate personal note throughout which should prove 
effective when set to music, and there is also the vibrant call for 
the great and wonderful out-of-doors which holds an appeal of its 
own, “Compensation,” “Winter Dusk,” “Lost Things’ and 
“Faces’’ are only a few of those which instantly held the atten 
tion and whose magnetic influence led to repeated tre-readings 


(Boosey & Co., 
“Where My Dear Lady Sleeps” (Song) 
By F. S. Breville-Smith 
“To My Dear Wife” says the dedication as superscription, and 
that lady will surely appreciate such sentiments as are included in 


the poem by Fred E. Weatherly, ‘What bird can ever sing as 
sweet as my dear lady sings,” “Did angels ever pray such prayers 


New York and London) 
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Song” and 
by Moiseiwitsch, 
characterization. 
| mental stage; 
musical world is just 


SIX PALMGREN SONGS 
Englished by Carl Engel : 
comp 43 


By the Kiln The Rosebud 
Darker Grow the 

Shadows Mother 
Autumn 


Midsummer Day’s Dream 





26 West Street 





Piano Concertos, a Sonata, symphonic works and 
is in 
his songs, however, that he achieves his best. His ‘‘May 
i masterpiece of 
the “Sketches from 
musical 
“Refrain de 
accomplish 
Palmgren 
it is long ago that he found himself 
beginning to find 


The Dragon Fly 60 | three 

The Isle of Shadows 75 | two operas. But it 
The Sea 60 | 

The Swan -60 | Night” is a little 
Valse Mignonne 75 | “Guilty Conscience’ (in 
Album of Twelve Pieces. .75 an amazing study in 


Thematic List of Palmgren Pieces Gratis on Request 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 





his shorter piano pieces and 


PIANISTS 
Who Play Palmgren 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Ernesto Berumen 
Arthur Shattuck 
Harold Henry 
Raymond Havens 
Elsie Teal 
Stell Anderson 
Edith Thompson 
Lee Pattison 
Boris Paranof 
Harrison Potter 
Maude Doolittle | 

Sara Sokolsky-Freid 


impressionism, his 
Finland’) 
psychology. The “Bird 
Berceau,’’ played everywhere 
wonders in concentrated 
has passed the experi- 
The 
Palmgren 


Boston 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 








OPENINGS, 


(LOSING AND 

Theatrical include ; ornered,” with 
Kennedy, going on tour; “Blue Eyes,” mysical comedy ; 
Mary with Ruth Chatterton, going on tour; “Sur 
vival of the Fittest;" “Wake Up Jonathan,” with Mrs 
Fiske, closing April 16; “The Woman of Bronze,” with 
Margaret Anglin; closing; “It's Up to You,” musical com 
ing 

The openings are: “The 
garet Anglin, Shubert Theater; “ 
an operetta, Greenwich Village 
W. LD. Griffith’s new motion picture, 
of Sheba,” Fox Film, Lyric 
Lune,” with Ethel and John Barrymore, 
Theater; “Smooth as Silk,” with Willard Mack, Frazee 
Theater; “Mother Eternal,” a feature film with Vivian 
Martin, Casino, April 17; “Bringing Up Father,” for two 
weeks only, Manhattan Opera House 


closings 


Rose Ay, 


‘ dy, clos 
Trial of Joan of Arc,” with Mar- 
\ Review of the Classics,” 
Theater; “Dream Street,” 
Central Theater; “The 

Theater; “Claire de 


(Queen 
April 18, Empire 


GENERAL INTEREST 
from Morris Gest's office states that 
Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina, the Russian dancers, are 
leaving next week for Paris to fill an engagement at the 
Opera there It is also in Fokine's contract to stage some 
ballets for the opera company during his visit. It is expected 
they will return to New York early in the summer to con 
tinue with their school on Seventy-second street, this city. 
It is further reported that Fokine will arrange all the dance 
numbers for the Hippodrome spectacle next season 

Alice Gentle, opera singer, who began a season of 
dramatic stock at Oakland, Cal., was reported very ill last 
week, and all present plans were about to be abandoned. 
After a week's rest, however, Miss Gentle has been able to 
return to the cast. 

Frank Tours will conduct 
Lune” at the Empire Theater 

Kk Painter, the dainty little prima donna, 
the leading role in the newest Shubert production, 
Last Waltz.” 

James K. Hackett, the American actor, has been invited 
by the French Government to play “Macbeth” in English 
at one of the national theaters in Paris this spring. This 


ITEM or 


Announcement 


the orchestra for “Clair de 


will sing 
“The 


is the first time that such an invitation has ever been ex- 
tended to an American actor 
MarGaret ANGLIN AS “JOAN oF Arc,” 
It was never doubted for a moment after witnessing Miss 


Anglin and her excellent supporting company in the “Trial 
of Joan of Arc” at the Century Theater on Easter Sunday 
(a benefit) that such an exceptional production would end 
with just that single performance. The art which Miss 
Anglin possesses is all too rare these days and had the lovers 
of drama not been given further opportunities to study her 
superb portrayal of the tragic fate of the Maid of Orleans, 


it would have proven an incalculable loss to the present 
season \ very limited engagement was arranged for at 
the Shubert Theater which began last Tuesday evening. 


The score of Tschaikowsky’s opera, “The Maid of Orleans,” 
will again be used as a musical setting for the drama, a 
symphony orchestra with William Parsons as conductor 


being used. The supporting cast for Miss Anglin remains 

the same, with Eugene Powers, Fred Eric, Langdon Bruce, 

Sydney Mather and Marion Barney among the principals. 
“Tue Ricgur Grew.” 

lhe musical comedy with a plot, or rather with connected 
action from the opening chorus to the finale, seems to be 
coming back, and with it the series of more or less dis- 
connected specialties, which had been masking under that 
name for the past several years, is losing its former popular- 
ity. Broadway has had a number of this rediscovered 
species during the past year or so, just enough perhaps to 
whet the public’s appetite for what, to a good many of them, 
is a new source ot entertainme nt, 

The latest of these is “The Right Girl,” which recently 
opened at the Times Square. The plot begins right at the 
beginning and runs right through to the end without allow- 
ing itself to be sidetracked or waylaid, something which 
probably constitutes a record and which surely is a novelty. 
Besides this, there is a tuneful score with several numbers 
that the audiences can carry home in their heads, notably 
“Lovingly Yours,” “Aladdin,” and “You'll Get Nothing 
From Me.” Dolly Connolly and Robert Woolsey, two clever 
comedians, make the most out of the numerous situations 
provided for them, The chorus is good to look upon and 


works with a vim. All told, the production provides a 
pleasant evening of entertainment, of an unusual and tune- 
ful sort 

Mary Peters ENGAGED For OPERA. 


Mary Peters, soprano, has been engaged by Ralph Dun- 
bar to sing Micaela in his English production of “Carmen,” 
which will begin its second season early in the fall. Miss 
Peters is well known to New York audiences, having sung 
many times at the Strand Theater as well as in other houses 
on the Strand circuit. The singer began her career by 
singing Marguerite in “Faust” with her own company in 
Chautauqua. Later she had the very good fortune to be- 
come the protegée of Emma Calvé, with whom she lived in 
France, being a member of Mme, Calvé’s household at her 
Chateau de Cabrieres in Aveyron. During all this period 
she had the benefit of Mme. Calvé’s direct coaching. Miss 
Peters was a member of the New Orleans French Opera 
Company during the season in which the famous old French 
Opera House of that city was destroyed by fire. 


Rae Evenor Batt AND Brotuer A Featurep Act IN 
VAUDEVILLE, 
Rae Elenor Ball and Brother are filling an engagement 
at the various Keith theaters in New York and vicinity 


after having made a very successful transcontinental tour 
over the Orpheum and Keith circuits. Miss Ball was a 
student of Leopold Auer and is perhaps the only pupil of 
this distinguished master who is filling a theatrical engage- 
ment. Her various vaudeville programs have included many 
of the best known violin solos. Last week at the Riverside 
Theater, her big number was an Irish fantasy, “Goncon- 
ough,” in which she displayed great skill and purity of 





Madge 


tone. The remaining numbers of her program were made 
up of lighter selections with her brother accompanying her 
on the cello. This is what is called in vaudeville a “straight 
musical act” and it has received very good notices through- 
out their long tour. 

“Trt Merry Winow” to Be Reviven. 

Announcements have been sent out by Henry W. Savage, 
Inc., that a revival of “The Merry Widow” will come to 
New York early in September. This will be just a few 
weeks before the fifteenth anniversary of the original pro- 
duction which took place on October 21, 1907, and held the 
stage for many seasons. Franz Lehar, the composer, is 
expected to be present for the opening. The original com- 
pany played for fifty-two weeks at the New Amsterdam 
Theater here and four touring companies each completed a 
four seasons’ run. This operetta has been sung in twenty- 
eight languages and at one time was played in fifty-six 
cities at the same time. 

Deatu or FRANK SADDLER, 

Frank Saddler, a well known local musician and a mem- 
ber of the Hippodrome staff, died at his home in Brewster, 
N. Y., last week. For years he arranged the orchestration 
for the Hippodrome and at one time was credited with hav- 
ing arranged the orchestration of every musical show ap- 
pearing on Broadway during that particular season. Mr. 
Saddler perfected a system of synchronizing musical ac- 
companiments with motion pictures by timing the film with 
a stop watch. He was also considered a Wagnerian 
authority. 


HiproproMe CeLeBRATES BirTHDAY. 
April 12, 1905, the Hippodrome was opened with its 
“A Yankee Circus on Mars.” 


On 
first production, 


In 1916, at 





Photo by John Weiss, New York 
MARY PETERS, 
Soprano, who has been engaged by Ralph Dunbar to sing 
Vicaela with his English company of “Carmen.” 


about the same time, Charles Dillingham became its man- 
ager. The present season opened August 9 last and is 
booked to close around May 1. The records show that for 
the past eight months the attendance at this wonder pageant 
has been greater than at any time during the many years 
the Hippodrome has been established. The current offering, 
“Good Times,” is also considered the most spectacular of 
them all. 

John Golden’s newest production, “Happy New Year,” by 
Hale Hamilton and Viola Brothers Shore, opened out-of- 
town a few weeks ago and received excellent notices from 
the reviewers. Mrs. Shore is a very well known short 
story writer but this is her first play to be produced. Mr. 
Golden has announced that “Happy New Year” will be 
shown on Broadway at a very early date and that he has 
se this young dramatist to write two more plays 
for him, 

D. Appleton & Company have completed arrangements 
with Zona Gale and Brock Pemberton for the publication 
of “Miss Lulu Bett” as a play. The original novel by Zona 
Gale has been one of the six best sellers since its publica- 
tion over a year ago and as a book-play will be unique— 
there will be two different last acts, the original indeter- 
minate ending and the later happy ending which is given 
the comedy at the Belmont Theater here. During this week 
the 300th performance of “Enter Madame” will be celebrated 
at the Fulton Theater. “Miss Lulu Bett,” now playing at 
the Belmont, has passed its 125th performance. 

Mrs, Lestre CARTER TO RETURN. 

The Selwyns announce that Mrs. Leslie Carter and John 
Drew will be seen here some time in the early fall in a play 
by Somerset Maugham. This is one of the plays that Ar- 
thur Selwyn acquired recently during his visit in London. 

Notes. 

Joseph Scheldkraut will play the leading role in “Liliom,” 
by Franz Molner, which opens at the Garrick Theater on 
April 20. This will be the fifth and last production by the 
Theater Guild for the season. 

“Mr. Pim Passes By” has proven to be such a popular 
attraction that the company will moye over to the Henry 
Miller Theater, on April 18, for an indefinite stay. 

Walter Hampden began his annual New York engage- 
ment on Monday with “Macbeth” as the initial offering. 
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SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


GRANT MITCHELL 
“mci” =“ THE CHAMPION” 
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“The Funniest Play in Town.”—The Sun. 


LIBER THEATRE W. 424 Street 


Evenings, fie ~ assess Wed., Sat., 2.20 
——Henry W. Savage offe 
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“LADY 
BILLY” 
JOHN GOLDEN 
Producer 
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LARUE & BARTEL TON 


DEAR ME " tthe REPUBLIC THEATRE 
‘. GOHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 
HUDSON WEST 44th 1 Saae 4 ae a 90 MATS. 
WED, AND SAT. 
warns NEMESIS 
THOMAS’ 
A New American Drama 
The distinguished cast includes 
EMMETT CORRIGAN and OLIVE TELL 


GEO. THEATRE, B’WAY & 43d ST. EVE. 
M. COHAN 8:30; MATS, WED, AND SAT. 


Greatest mystery of them all 


THE TAVERN 


“What's All the Shootin’ For”’ 


KNICKERBOCKER ® WAY. & 38th ST., EVBS. 8:13 


MATS. WED. AND SAT., 2:15 
GEO, M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


rWers MARY 
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He will be seen in the “Merchant of Venice,” “The Taming 
of the Shrew” and “Hamlet.” There will be a revival of 
“The Servant in the House.” Mary Hall will play Lady 
Macbeth. 

Vernon Stiles, the opera singer, is filling an engagement 
at the Palace this week. 

Lada, the dancer, began an engagement, on April 2, in 
California in the Greek Theater. May JoHNSON. 


Washington State Teachers Convene 


(Continued from page 23) 

eight credits for music (out of a total of thirty) counting 
toward graduation in any high school in the State of Wash- 
ington. The examining commission appointed by the con- 
vention includes Francis Armstrong, violinist, of the 
Cornish School of Music, Seattle; Dean Kimbrough, 
pianist, State Agricultural College; Edgard Sherwood, 
pianist, Spokane. 

There was a large attendance at the convention, and the 
programs, all by State artists, were excellently chosen and 
performed. The citizens of Ellensburg were lavish in 
their entertaining. Special credit must go to Mrs. Alex- 
ander Mahan, prominent Ellensburg pianist and teacher, to 
whose untiring efforts the success of the convention was 
largely due. jezi. 
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New York City 
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Inner Feeling, Constructive Reasoning and Self Expression Drills 


hated Inner Ear, Eye and Touch Feeling 
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Constructive, then Creative 


Phone: Bryant 7233 




















NEW YORK 
Cc. KATE BEACOM 
Piane and Class Work 


621 E. 2%h St., 
Phone: 


Brooklyn 
Kenmore 1297 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 


332 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 





EMMA BECK 
Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews 
124 W. 12th St., N. Y. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 





RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 





836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 
ANNABEL DUNLAP 
Montessori Children's University 


10 West 72nd St., N. Y. 





MRS. M. L. FISH 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 





Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 
OLGA FISHER 
Piano and Class Work 
93 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. 


Phone: Newtown, 4158 





HELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piano Instruction 
134 Orawaumpum St., White Plains 


Phone: 1231 





NELL E. HANKS 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 
274 West 7lst St., N. ¥. Phone: 10028 Col. 





DOROTHY LOU IRVING 
Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 943 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
609 West 115th St., N. Y. 


Phone: Morn. 5530 





WINIFRED KENNER 
287 Mill Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
430 W. 118th St., N. Y. Phone : 3880 Morn. 





ETHEL LEE 
Piano and Class Work 11 W. 10th St., N.Y. 
Phone: Watkins 6458 





JEANNETTE C. LEIDY 
Piano and Class Work 
416 West 122nd St.,N. Y. Phone: 4475 Morn. 





JENNIE 8S. LIEBMAN 
Piano and ‘Class Work 
1140 St. John's Place, 
Phone: Decatur 981 


Brooklyn 





GLADYS MURGATROID 
Piano and Class Work 
361 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: Prospect 5542 





ELSA K. PETERSON 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 
140 Barclay St., Flashing, L. I. Phone: 1887 M. 





MARIE A. PLATE 
Sun Institute of Art Stady and Play 
473 West End Ave., N. Y. 
222 Roberts Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





LESLEY GUEST REILAND, MUS. B. 


Former Teacher Piano Department 
Syracuse University 





ST. AUGUSTINE ACADEMY 
Larchmont, N. Y. 





ALICE M. SPAULDING 
Piano, Coaching and Accompanying 
Scientific Muscular Pianoforte Technic 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone: 6941 a 


4 





MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 


94 Prospect Park W., 
Phone: Seuth 3688 J. 


Brooklys) 





MAUDE BALLARD WOOD 
Teacher of Pianoforte 
150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn 
Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. 





NEW JERSEY 
DOROTHY and PHOEBE SCOTT 
Piano, Violin and Class Lessons 
23 Edgemont Ave., Summit 





ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





ALABAMA 
MISS WILLIE PRIVETT 


328 Snow Street 
Oxford 





ANNABEL STINE 
Piano and Class Work 





ARIZONA 
MRS. LUTHER STEWARD 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Work 
Phoenix 








KENNETH UMFLEET 
Public School Supervisor of Music 
Clifton 








CALIFORNIA 
MAUDE A. MESERVE FALCONER 
Nermal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Assistant Teachers 


1126 Grand View Ave. Los Angeles 





CLARA E. KIMBER 
Normal Teacher 
666 Tennyson, Pale Alto. 





JOY NOBLE 
Normal Teacher 
Box 81, St. Helena, Napa Co. 





COLORADO 
LAURA T. BEAVER 


Piano and Class Lessons 








410 N. Maple, Trinidad 
NELL SCHEUERMAN 
Piano and Class Lessons 
1303 East First St., Loveland 
CONNECTICUT 


MARY FALLON 
Piano and Class Lessons 
29 Madison Street, South Norwalk 














FLORIDA 

EMMA WINDSOR 

Wauchula 
GEORGIA 
GRETCHEN BREDENBERG 
407 Walker Building 
Augusta 
MARTHA E£. SMITH 


Class and Piano Lessons—Normal Teacher 
Demonstrations 








| ILLINOIS 
FELICIA TURNER 


Examining Normal Teacher 
(One of Two in the U. 8.) 


218 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





QUINCY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Felt, Principal (Normal Teacher) 



































Quincy 
INDIANA 
JESSIE KITCHEN 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
911 N. Franklin, Columbus 
IOWA 
OLIVE DAY 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Bloomfield 
EDITH BALL KING 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Greenfield 
LUCIA ROGGMAN 
Normal Teacher 
Garnaville 
MRS. CARL SWAIN 
2110 Olive Street, Cedar Falls 
KANSAS 
NANCY LONGNECKER 
Normal Teacher 
1029 Tenn., Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 
CAROLINE BOURGARD 
Public School Music 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
CECIL E. MANDOT 
State Normal School 
Nachitoches 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LETTY LAUNDER 
Vielin 
Trinity Court, Boston 
MAINE 
SADIE E. LEACH 
27 Warren 
Rockland 
MICHIGAN 
MARGUERITE COLWELL 
Piano and Class Lessons 


Normal Teacher 


316 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids 





MARGUERITE KORTLANDER 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Normal Teacher 


614 Cherry Street, 


Grand Rapids 


BLANCH E. STRONG 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Normal Teacher Detroit 


MISSISSIPPI 





OLIVE BEAMON 

Piano Instruction 

Normal Teacher 
221 E. Madison Street, 


MISSOURI 
JOHN BIGGERSTAFF 


701 E. Pierce St., 


Yazoo City 





Kirksville 


FLORENCE HAMMON 
Normal Teacher 
Piane and Class Lessons 
Four Assistant Teachers 
Musical Art Bidg., 
THERESA PEIFER 
Class and Individual Lessons 





St. Louis 











212 Ne. Cherry, Centralia 
MONTANA 
ELSA E. SWARTZ 
Missoula 
NEBRASKA 


JEAN LINDSAY CARLSON 
Piano and Harmony 











NORTH CAROLINA 
ELFRIEDA BREHMER 
Fayetteville Conservatory 
Fayetteville 





JULIA PRICHARD 





Piane—“Ear, Eye and Touch” Class 
Mi. Alsy 
IRENE WEAVER 
Piano and Class Work 
Normal Teacher Franklin 
OHIO 
HELEN MALINE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
1519 Elm, Youngstown 
OREGON 
LENA WHEELER CHAMBERS 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Work 
Eiler Bidg., Portland 





GUSTAVE DUNKLEBERGER 
Piane 
Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piano and Voice 
Teacher of Teachers 
Mahanoy City 


119 So, Main Street, 














EDITH H. YOUNG 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Semerset 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ELLA MAY EARLY 
Piano and Class Work 
Darlington 
TEXAS 
NELLIE HALL 
Friburg Apt., Ne. 2, Abilene 
NANCY CRAIG LASLEY 
226 Crape St., Ahilene 
UTAH 


MILDRED HAIRE 
Normal Teacher 
1328 8. Mth East, Sah Lake City 


MRS. KR. P. HUNTER 


Normal Teacher 
2248 Quincy, 





Ogden 
WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
Normal Teacher—Voice and Piano 
314 E. Birch St., Walle Walla 


WISCONSIN 


HELEN SAVELAND 
Piano, Class Lessons and Creative Programs 


Cor. Tippecanoe and Howell, Milwaukee 





FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
CLAUDE KINGSTON 


Organist, Collins Street Baptist Church 
70 Park St., 
CANADA 
CARA FARMER 
Piano and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 


750 Bathurst, Toreate 
CHINA 
MRS. HARRIET ASHCRAFT 
89 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai 
MR. E. DANENBERC 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
INDIA 
MRS. MARK ELDREDCE 
Caleutta 








2327 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 11 Druid Place, Atlanta 
Phone: Fordham 551—Extension 4 Deane College, Crete 
MRS. WAYNE WILSON MRS. EMIL RABEN 
MRS. W. F. ROCERS Pupil of Ethel Newcomb Piane and Class Lessons 
224 Winslow St., Watertown 850 Peach Tree, Atlanta Nebraska Ci'y | 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM VICTORIA 

March 3, 1921.—The Ladies Musical 
active during the winter, giving two 
musicales a month, one with a view to encourage ama- 
teur talent entirely, and the other for the more advanced 
or professional artists. Among the recitals which stand 
out as being of special interest was one in which the 
program was made up largely of chamber music. Not 
since the days before the war has anything of this nature 
heen attempted in Victoria, and the audience was eagerly 
looking forward to the event which in no sense disappointed 
The convener of this concert was Maud 
who has been a resident of Victoria 


Victoria, B. ¢ 
Club has been very 


their expectations 


Scruby, English cellist, 

for several years, but who is returning to England. The 
feature of the performance were the quartets for strings 
played by Mrs. G. H. Green, Mary Izard, Nora Atkinson, 
Miss Layward and Miss Scruby. Both .the Beethoven 
quartet in G major, and the Frank Bridge quartet, “An 
Irish Melody,” were delightfully interpreted. Gertrude 
Brick gave a charming song group by Grieg, with Mrs. 
\. J. Gibson at the piano 


Empress Hotel was also crowded 
concert devoted to French com 
numbers most enjoyed was made 
Sanderson-Mongin, with 


[he ballroom of the 
on the oceasion of the 
and one of the 
up of monologues by Mme. 
Gertrude Huntley Green at the piano. In all there have 
been fourteen concerts given by the Ladies’ Musical Club 
since the first of September, and local talent especially has 
been much benefited and stimulted by them. 

The Arion Club, on the occasion of the winter concert, 
to over eight-hundred guests in the Empress Hotel 

rhe club is singing better now than it has done 
doing splendid ensemble work, with a nicety of 
attack and a steadiness of rhythm gratifying to the most 
critical The program showed conscientious preparation 
and gave several new things, Johann Pache’s “Silent Re 
among the most enjoyed. Charmingly 


posers 


sali 
' 
ballroom 


in years, 
1 


collection” being 
interpreted was William Hammond's “Dawn” and Os 
good’s “From a Bygone Day.” There were several unac 


which are invariably most effective 
Edith River Hawes was the soloist, and Mrs. Gibson ac 
companied in her usual sympathetic and delightful manner 

The San Carlo Opera Company played an engagement 
three nights to good 


companied numbers 


at the Royal Victoria Theater for 
houses, and gave very satisfying renditions of “Aida,” 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Carmen.’ 

Eva Hart, one of Victoria’s popular sopranos, gave a 


concert recently in Prince Rupert, which was a great suc- 
cess artistically and in respect to the large audience 

The Sunday Band concerts in the Royal Victoria Theater 
invariably attract crowded houses. This band is made up 
of Great War Band Veterans, and is under the capable 
leadership of Mr. Webb. Among the soloists 
taken part since the inauguration of these concerts during 
the first of the winter are Mrs. Pooley, Miss Hart, Mrs. 
Robert Baird, Mrs. Manchester, Mrs. Brick, Mrs. H. 
Briggs, Mrs. McConnan, Susan Warfield, James Hunter, 
Mr. Petch, Mr. McKenzie, and many others. Mrs. A. J. 
Gibson, artist accompanist, also lent her aid at various 
of these concerts 

Victoria, and British Columbia generally, feels the loss 
of Madame Lugrin-Fahey, who has left the coast to follow 
her profession for the time being in the east of Canada, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Madame Fahey has been 
enthusiastically received upon her various appearances in 
loronto and adjacent cities. A tour of the North-Pacific 
Coast cities will probably be included in this artist's 
itinerary next year pe B.S. 


has 


Scholarship Abroad Under Harold Henry to 
Be Awarded 


who will go to Europe in September to 
next two years, will take with him 
A prominent philanthropist 


Harold Henry, 
concertize there for the 


who have ® 


MUSICAL COURIER 


upon the work accomplished by the pupil. The scholarship 
is open to members of Mr. Henry’s class this summer, and 
in awarding it consideration will be given to the work ac- 
complished under Mr. Henry, as well as to musical gifts 
and general conditions. For particulars address L. M. 
Stout, 418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Gray-Lhevinne College Dates 

At Fulton, Mo., the Gray-Lhevinnes gave two additional 
programs to the one so greatly enjoyed at William Woods 
College, and went the next day to Mexico, Mo, The big 
military academy attended in a body to hear the splendid 
program by the violinist and pianist, at Hardin College on 
March 1. On March 2 the Gray-Lhevinnes received an 
other ovation at Christian College, Columbia. 





W. R. Chapman’s Concerts Successful 


William R. Chapman’s series of concerts this spring 
given in Maine, New Hampshire and New Brunswick have 


met with tremendous success. His assisting artists were 











Before His Departure 


For Europe, for the 
Summer Months 


LBERTO JON 


the renowned Spanish Piano Virtuoso and 
teacher of many famous pianists, 
from 


Pedagogue, 
will conduct in New York City, 


JUNE ist to JULY 13th 


A Normal Course for 


Teachers Only 


Applications closed on May 15th 


H. GREMMEL, 
New York City 


Address: 
301 West 72d Street :: 

















Fernando Guarneri, baritone, from the San Carlo Opera 
Company; Justin Lawrie, tenor, and Madeleine Sokoloff, 
violinist. Mr. Chapman was at the piano. 


Re-Engagement for La Retaiiieie Ensemble 

La Sourdine Ensemble, composed of three members of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, recently gave a 
program for the Woman's Club in Scranton, Pa. and 
scored sucha success that the trio was reéngaged for the 
coming season. 





Inga Julievna Sings for F. A. M. 
Inga Julievna made an excellent impression upon her 
hearers when she sang for the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians in Steinway Hall, New York, on March 15. 


a limited number of pupils 

has taken advantage of this fact to offer a scholarship The “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” some American 
abroad consisting of one year’s free tuition under Mr. and Norwegian songs, etc., were among the numbers 
Henry. This may be extended for a second year depending presented by the soprano. 











“PARSON 


PIANIST—CONDUCTOR 
ACCOM PANIST—COACH 


New York Address: 345 78th Street Brooklyn 
St. Louis, Mo., Address: 4253 Washington Blvd 





MME. LUCILLE 


DELCOURT 





a= HARPS To 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Recitals — A ami 
Abies pes af Homes Private Lessons 





Boston 





ALICE WARWICK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address, 519 West 12Ist Street 
Tel. 8790 Morningside 








PIANIST 


Herma Menth 


In America 1921-22 


For Available Time and Terms, Address: 
Exclusive Management : ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropalitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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MIAMI MUSICAL NOTES. 


Miami, Fla., March 4, 1921.—In presenting the fifth con- 
cert of the Philpitt°’Course, S. Ernest Philpitt won special 
gratitude from the entire community. The three artists 
were Rudolph Bochco, violinist; Edward Lankow, basso, 
and Benjamin Moore, accompanist. Mr. Bochco opened 
the program with a brilliant interepretation of the suite 
by Sinding. Each number played by this young violinist 
was received with enthusiasm. From his very first ap- 
pearance Mr. Lankow pleased, and after the program the 
audience remained seated until several encores had been 
added. 

The three artists were the guests of Mr. Philpitt in 
viewing the interesting features of the city as well as in 
enjoying the delights afforded by one of the most attractive 
beaches along the Atlantic. 

Iva Sproule-Baker and Mrs. John Graham were the 
hostesses in charge of the program given at the White 
Temple by the Miami Music Club. 

The first number was an organ selection played by 
Frances Tarboux, from Brazil. Miss Tarboux is a recent 
addition to music circles and has proven a general favorite. 
Mrs. John Graham, Mrs. Walton Arrington, Alfred Betts, 

L. Zoll and Mrs. Showers Baber also contributed to the 
program, 

The pupils of Lillian Runnels Powers in piano and 
dramatic art rendered an attractive program at her studio. 
Those taking part were Helen List, Eleanor Beers, Tommie 
Brooker, Katherine Smith, John Stadler, Mae Russ, Ger- 
trude Vanderlie, Alyne List, Elzader Feaster, and Velma 
Ruth Powers. 

Louis Hintze, violinist, is a visitor in the city. He has 
been invited to give several recitals by local organizations. 

Daisy Jean, Gabrielle Badoux and Marinus de Jong, Royal 
Belgian Trio, which has given splendid concerts in Miami 
before, appeared i in another recital at the Royal Palm Hotel, 
gl ‘the auspices of the Belgian Embassy (Washington, 
2 GS 


Last Monday evening, S. Ernest Philpitt presented 
Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
in joint recital, This was the second appearance of Mr 
Bochco and he received again the enthusiastic applause 
from the admirers of his genius. 

At the Central School Auditorium a recital was given 
for the benefit of disabled soldiers, by the “Harp-Vocal 
Ensemble.” Nellie Zimmer, Ethel Zimmer, Louis Harris 
and Clara Garlock all did exceptional work and received 
prolonged applause. 

The Junior Music Club met in the Paramount Theater 
to hear a Jessie Gaynor program presented by Bessie Mac- 
kay Long, and to hear the Danish violinist, Louis Hintze. 
Mrs. Long was accompanied by L. A. Munier; Mr. Hintze 
improvised an obligato to one of the songs, adding much 
to its beauty. 

Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, is spending a few days at her home 
at Miami Beach. She was the honor guest of the Miami 
Music Club recently. Robert Henkel and Mrs, ‘ 
Seesons were featured on the program. | 


Easter Music at First Presbyterian Church 
4 

The following was the Easter Sunday musical program 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Dr. William C. Carl, 
organist and director of the music, with Vera Curtis, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Lennox, alto; Edward C. Towne, tenor, 
and Jerome Swinford, bass, as soloists, assisted by the 
Motet Choir : Organ—“The Awakening of Spring” (Clauss- 


mann), “Exultat Coelum” (Titelouse) ; Carol—“Christ is 
~“As It Began to Dawn” 


Arisen” (Fehrmann); Anthem 
(Martin) ; Carol—“The Three Lillies” (Traditional Bre- 
ton), “Alleluia!” (Weyrsch) ; Organ—“Marche Sympho- 


Organ—‘Easter Flowers” 
Morning Light” (Tradi- 
(Sullivan) ; Organ— 


nique” (Guilmant); 4 p. m.: 
(Mailly); Carol—“By Early 
tional) ; Solo—The Lord Is Risen” 


“Easter Chorale” (J. S. Bach); 8 p. m.: Organ—‘Spring 
Song” (Hollins); Anthem—‘He Is Risen” (Gadsby) ; 
Carol—“The Three Holy Women” (Normandy); Carol— 


“A Joyous Easter Song” (Traditional) ; Organ—“Fanfare” 


(Deshayes). 
Harold Land Engaged for Several Festivals 


Harold Land, baritone, has been engaged for several fes- 
tivals this season, beside his numerous recital and oratorio 
engagements. After his success at the Maine Festival in 
October, singing baritone and bass roles, he was immedi- 
ately engaged for the Newark Festival for two appearances 
on May 7 and May 9, to sing the role of the King, with 
Raisa, in “Aida.” He will sing the “Messiah” at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, April 24, with engagements at Newark, April 
10; Ridgewood, April 18; Summit, April 26; the Keene, 
N. H., Festival, May 19 (in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha”). October 6 the young baritone-bass will sing two 
roles in Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” at 
the Worcester Festival. 


Schipa Receives European Offers 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, received an in- 
vitation from the Paris Opera to visit the French capital 
during the summer or early fall to be heard in a number of 
performances, which would be arranged to suit his con- 
venience. While Mr. Schipa would like to sing at the 
Paris Opera, engagements with the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany in Cuba and South America prevent his singing any- 
where else this summer. During the month of October he 


_will sing a number of concerts already booked for him and 


will rejoin the Chicago Opera Association the middle of 
November. 


D’Alvarez to Make Third Boston Appearance 


Marguerite d’Alvarez will make her third appearance in 
Boston this season at the operatic festival to be given at 
the New Arena during the week of May 16, under the 
direction of S. Kronberg, who has managed similar big 
musical affairs in past seasons. Since Boston is to have 
no regular season of opera this year, Mr. Kronberg is 
mustering practically all the big operatic artists available, 
and among his offerings will be several operatic nights. 


Estelle Liebling Recital Postponed 
Estelle Liebling’s song recital, which had been advertised 
for April 12, has been postponed to April 19. 
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THE RACONTEUR 


By James Gibbons Huneker 


[The following selections from Mr. Huneker’s Racon- 
teur column date from the year 1898. The “Pathetique” 
symphony (How many times has it been done in 
New York this season!) lives and flourishes despite 
critical animadversion; and J. G. H. was mistaken about 
Leschetizky. The old gentleman did go to Vienna and 
flourished there right up to his death only four or five 
years ago.—Editor’s Note.] : 

WHEN THE “PatTHETIQUE” Was New. 

I still cling to my belief, expressed after a first hearing 
of the sixth symphony of Tschaikowsky, that the work as 
a whole does not hang together; does not give the impres- 
sion of a mentally rounded, homogenous composition such 
as is the fifth symphony. Walter Damrosch played the E 
minor last week, and I am more than ever convinced in my 
preference. Understand me, the adagio lamentoso is a 
magnificent world-dirge, but one movement does not make 
a symphony, and even the English critics—who discover 
everything several years after New York—are beginning 
to ask the meaning of that five-four time movement, of that 
slightly rococo march; indeed, in what relation the opening 
movement stands to the last. In the fifth symphony there 
is no need of such questions. Here is no sign of detached 
ideas; even in form this symphony is more rigorously logi- 
cal than its predecessor in F minor. The entire building is 
put together in the most solid and enduring style, and in 
all its four rooms is hung the motto of the symphony. A 
master hand has welded together the sections of much more 
fascination than in the B minor—always excepting that 
tower of woe and lamentation, the last movement. 

When I heard Reiter’s wonderful horn tone in the 
romanze peeping over the edges of the symphonic forest, 
for all the world like a full-orbed, golden harvest moon, 
I felt that here at last was Peter Ilitsch at his loveliest. 
And when the celli take up that broad melos in D and the 
horn gives those fascinating notes, B, A, it seems as if 
magic moonlight was solemnly filiering in through the 
chinks and crannies of some old enchanted wood. It is 
romance sublimed. 

| wonder why someone has not attempted to write a 
program to this symphony? It might be done without 
describing the harmonic cross relations, and yet without 
descending to a description of Tschaikowsky’s unhappy 
marriage and how he threw at her devoted head the first 
loaf of bread his wife ever baked. 

* 


BRAHMS AND LESCHETIZKY. 

Did Brahms admire Leschetizky? No; he said awful 
things of the funny old man of Vienna, who is giving les- 
sons just now to Sieveking. Indeed, the composer made 
one remark in the presence of some friends of mine that 
if I put it on paper Theodor would pay me a visit—he 
is already so fond of me. 

Somehow or other I think the bottom will fall out of the 
Leschetizky boom before long. American girls and boys 
are discovering that the stay-at-homes are working with 
quite as much effect and half the labor, while the seekers 
of technical nostrums are harrowing a hard row in Vienna 
under the tutorship of some pupil of granddaddy shortlegs 
with a slim chance of ever reaching his holy of holies. 

If Leschetizky goes to Vienna, Barth, Jedliczka, Klind 
worth and the rest won't do a thing to him, will they? 

[ wish here to deny the rumor that Leschetizky has 
offered Emil Liebling, of Chicago, the good will and fix 
tures of the Vienna piano ranch. Mr. Liebling is very busy, 
besides he is a married man. 

Se 


“THey WERE SWINDLED.” 

Richard Mansfield, the actor, hired a private secretary 
a few years ago, but was compelled to discharge him be- 
cause he could not spell and was otherwise rather lame 
in the matter of education. When the young man had 
received the notice of his dismissal, he went to the actor 
and asked for an explanation. “The fact is,” he was told, 
“that your education is too meagre for the requirements of 
the position.” Greatly offended, the ex-secretary ex- 
claimed: “Why, sir; my parents spent $5,000 on my educa- 
tion!” “Then, my dear boy,” said the actor, “I would 
advise them to institute proceedings for the recovery of 
the money. They were swindled.” 


TeNNyson’s Boots, 

Tennyson one day entered a club reading room and sat 
down in a large armchair before the fire. Much to the 
amazement of the other occupants of the room, he proceed- 
ed to elevate his feet until they rested on the chimney- 
piece, in “real American” fashion. No expostulations on 
the part of his friends respecting the inelegance of the 
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position were of the slightest avail. Suddenly a brilliant 
inspiration seized one of them. Going close to Lord Ten- 
nyson he whispered in his ear: “Take your feet down or 
they'll mistake you for Longfellow.” In an instant the 
poet’s boots were on the floor, and he assumed the ordinary 
position of an Englishman. 

* * 
“Or.” 

I met two founders of the new permanent operatic annex 
in the lobby, and I mildly ventured the opinion that the 
Boston Band could play when warmed up. 

“Yes; but only Beethoven, or Bach, or Brahms; cer- 
tainly not music drama,” was the crushing: answer. 

The “or” is delicious—don’t you think. so? 


Carl Fiqué’s Comic Opera Produced 


On Monday evening, March 28, at Prospect Hall, Brook- 
lyn, the Brooklyn Quartet Club, of which Carl Fiqué is 
musical director, gave an interesting program. Owing to 
the war, the membership of this organization is not up to 
its standard, but is now steadily increasing. The program, 
which was divided into two parts, the first of operatic 
numbers and the second a comic opera, “Papa Priesewitz,” 
the words and music of which were written by Mr. Fiqué, 
was opened with words of welcome by the composer. The 
overture from “The Barber of Seville” (Rossini) was the 
opening musical number and was played by’ the Stretz 
Orchestra. Katherine Noack Fiqué, soprano, sang “Haba 
nera,” from the Spanish opera “Patricia” (Guetary), ac- 
companied by Mr. Fiqué. This number was so well re 
ceived that the audience forced her to give an encore 
Henry Weimann, tenor, sang effectively the aria from 
“Aida” (Verdi). He likewise was accompanied by Mr. 
Fiqué and forced to give an encore. 

Of much interest’ was “Papa Priesewitz,” which was ren 
dered in German with scenery and costumes. The follow- 
ing took part: Katherine Noack Fiqué, as Irma von 
Szopany, Hungarian prima donna; Wilhelm Helmcke, as 
Priesewitz, a wealthy manufacturer of Daemelwalde; Helen 
M. Becht, as Helen, his daughter; Henry Weimann, as Carl 
Ackart, an artist; Charles Hildebrand, as Fritz Keckefeld, 
a student, and Walter Thiel, as Bodo von Strudelsee, a 
lieutenant. Others taking part were: Emily Stone, Helen 
C. Becht, Carrie Fischer, Edna Nielsen, Minnie Huebner, 
Minnie Uckert, Rose C. Kirschenmann, Johanna Seeba, 
Augusta Staab, Catherine Pape, May Meyer, Anna Schuler, 
Julia Niedrich, Pauline Wilms, Florence Mills, Herman 
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Langhorst, Frederick Petri, Gustav C. Henke, Dietrich 
Gerken, Robert Wahl, Jonathan Gogel, Heinrich Wetzstein, 
Adolf Marz, Gustav C. Henke, Jr., William Borrmann, 
Gustav Breitenbach and William Schmal 
Beck Returns from Cincinnati 

Alma Beck, contralto, has just returned from Cincinnati, 
where she sang with great success at the College of Mus 
Incidentally Miss Beck is a scholarship pupil of this well 
known institute, and is always assured of a hearty welcome 
whenever she elects to appear there 

On the last of this month, Miss Beck leaves for the 
North where she is scheduled to appear with a quartet im 
cluding Grace Kerns, Judson House and Fred Patton, in a 
series of concerts covering the Maritime Provinces 


Sandby Gives Sixty Concerts in Norway 

Herman Sandby, the cellist, has had a triumphal tom 
through Norway of sixty concerts. Recently he Was heard 
four times in Copenhagen, the third time being at a com 
position recital for orchestra and cello, where he ap 
peared in the triple capacity of conductor, composer and 
cellist. The King and Queen honored Mr. Sandby with 
their presence, and he was presented with a laurel wreath 
An extract from one of this artist’s notices reads as fol 
lows: “With the ‘Song of the Sea’ and the ‘Marche 
Danoise’ (in memory of the liberation of Slesvig) Her 
man Sandby has made for himself a lasting name in the 
history of Danish music.” 


Sweet’s Prelude Well Received 


Most successful was the first hearing of Reginald Swect's 
prelude to his one-act opera, “The Riders to the Sea,” when 
it was played from manuscript by the Philharmonic Society 
of New York in Carnegie Hal! on March 4. The opera 1 
a setting of J. W. Synge’s tragedy of the same name 








~The New York School of Light Opera 


KATE CONDON 


Director and Vocal Instructor 
Interview and voice trial by appointment only 
Studio: 43 West 86th St. Phone: 8839 Schuyler 
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HECTOR DANSEREAU Management: Personal Direction: 
eseagyht NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. RAY SEAGLE 


Acsioting Arties 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


38 West 40th, New York City 














Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City 
Normal Classes—-Chicago, July 5; New York City, Sept. 22 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio., June 20, 1921 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Dallas, Texas, May 10; Memphis, Tenn., June 28 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 


Ore., August 15. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Cons. of Music, Walla Walla, Wash 


Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, April, 
June and September. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus 
Texas; Palacios, Texas., June 14, July 19 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blyd., Kansas City, Mo., entire season beginning 
Jan. 5, 1921. 








DUNNING SYSTEM “crseems"" 
TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as ftollows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Acad of Music, Dallas, Texas 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicag i). Chicas 
classes April, May, June; Buffalo, N. \ \ugust 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason O11 Worth Street, Dallas, Tex 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Avy Chicago, I 
Jallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, August 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, June 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 4 Everett Street, Portland, Ore 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antoni 
exas 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 


Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Normal Class, June 21 


Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
May 2-—-June 6 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921 

Mattie D. Willis, Normal Class, New York City, June 15; 915 


Carnegie Hall. 
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FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND 
SPRING FESTIVALS 


Spring Tour Now Booking 
Exclusive Mgt. 
JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


GIACOMO 


RIMINI 





TIT 











“PRINCE OF THE 
S ( : H | RECITALISTS” 
Management: 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd St., New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 





‘DALVA 


Available after November Y 
Pacific Coast Tour in April 


Co ntra ito Exclusive Management : 


DANIEL MAYER 














“A glorious voice—rich, velvety, sonorous.”—Philip Hale, in The Boston Herald. 


Aeolian Hall New York 
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MINNIE 
CAREY 
STINE, 
Contralto, gave a very 
successful recital recent- 
ly in the chapel of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church before a 
capacity house when numerous en 
cores were requested and graciously 
given, 


































|= PAUL REIMERS, 

/ Tenor, who gave two prefitable recitals at the Prin 

i coss Theater within sia weeks of each other, sang 

} at the Vienna children’s benefit, March 22, and will FELICE VALBUENNA 
» F i VAL uD . 

| be heard in Detroit and other cities this month. His 


Formerly known as Phyllis LaFond in the concert 

field, who is singing prima donna roles with the Aborn 

Opera Company. This young artist possesses con- 

siderable dramatic ability and an excellent soprano 
voice. 


Victor records ave very successful and much in demand 


DRE 





FRIEDA KLINK, 
Contralto, who has just been engaged for the solo CORNER “SPNnT SNTAL TO ry 
quartet at the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church on A SCENE FROM “SENTIMENTAL TOMMY, 


Fifth avenue. Miss Klink was one of the soloists at Betty Andersen, soprano; Fred Jagel, tenor, and the 


the New York Oratortwo Festival recently and will Criterion Double Quartet in the New School of Opera 
sing at ten of Edwin Franko Goldman's concerts on and Ensemble at the production of Sir James M. 

Columbia Green this summer, (Mishkin photo.) Barrie 8 ‘Sentimental Tommy,” Criterion Theater, 
GREETINGS FROM LADA which is having an extended engagement that began 
March 27. (Apeda photo.) 





| 
| To the Musical Courier from the Indian Reservation on the 
| Arizona Desert 














MAGDELEINE DU CARP 


On April o the em-’nent French pianist sailed on the 
steamship Chicago for London where she will give 
recitals during May and June From there she will 
go to Paris for September and October appearances, 





and then early in November she will return to Amer- 


of J. Francis Smith 





| 
| tca to continue her busy season under the management 
| 
| 





DO ANA 
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BETTY RUFFNER, 








Soprano, who made a successful debut on che evening . x [=| 

JULIA GLASS, of March 21 at the Auditorium in Denver before an KATE CONDON |=] 

The talented young pianist who for the past twelve audience of 3,000, as assisting artist to Giovanni Mar- ; “4 : a le 

months has been studying with Alewander Lambert, tinelli of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Head of the N oo Fort Botpet af Laght Opere, loouted S| 

has been engaged to appear with the National Sym- Ruffner has been studying with Francesco Daddi for ¢ 3 + fel aranty oy 6 Ser tay I ga een | 
phony Orchestra on April 16 and 18 at Carnegie Hall. the past year, prior to which she did some work with practical training in light opera with equal importance I 

She will play the Schumann A minor concerto, under Constantino of New York. (Photo © by Matzene.) being. given to dialogue, singing and dancing, Her 15} 

work is indorsed by leading producers 4] 


Artur Bodanzky’s leadership. (Mishkin photo.) =| 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


The distinguished vocal author- 
ity, who has had so many in- 
quiries regarding his summer 
plans that he has decided to 
teach from July 5 to Septem- 
ber 5 at his Boston studios, giv- 
ing a course designed primarily 
for teachers. Among the promi- 
nent singers who were educated 
in the Hubbard studios are 
Charles Hackett, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Arthur Hackett, the well known 
concert singer, and Roland 
Hayes, the admirable tenor who 
has had a highly successful con- 
cert tour this season in Great 
Britain, 








KATHERYN MEISLEE if 


The contralto, who has been engaged to 


sing the leading contralto role in the first 





performance of the $5,000 prize oratorio 
The Apocalypse,” at the biennial con f 
GUIOMAR NOVAES, vention of the National Federation of }. 
The eminent Brazilian pianist, who will give Vusic Clubs, at Rock Island in June I 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on the (Apeda photo.) 
afternoon of April 16, following which she will 
go back to Brazil and probably not return to 
the United States until the year after nect. | 











ANNA CASE ON HER 
SUCCESSFUL PACIFIC 
COAST TOUR. 
(Left) Miss Case and her 
accompanist, Claude (Gott- 
helf, crossing the bay to San 
Francisco; (center) at Los 
Angeles with Charlie Chap- 
lin and his leading woman, 
near the Chaplin studios 
where the singer saw them 
making their next picture; 
(right) Miss Case and Mr. 
Gotthelf at Portland, Ove. 





CAO 





FELIX FOX, 
Pianist, who played Beethoven's fourth concerto with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Providence, R, I., on 
April 12, and will repeat the same work with that or- 
ganization in Cambridge, Mass., on April 28. 
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MARIE SWEET BAKER 


Soprano 
“CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: 119 W. 80th St. New York rT Tel. Schuyler 9079 








BEATRICE MacCUE 


CONTRALTO-—-VOICE CULTURE 
Tel. 61860 Riverside Address: 206 W. 95th St., New York City 


Beulah Gaylord Young 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Pupil of Frederick EB. Bristo}) 
VOICE PLACING A SPECIALTY 
STUDIO, 143 CARNEGIE HALL 

Thursday, 1-6 
Castle Heights Ave; Upper Nyack, N.Y. 











Home Stadio 





“Three Centuries of American Song” 


Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


LIONEL STORR 


Bass-Baritone 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ROGER DEMING 


Accompanist for LENORA SPARKES 


Has accompanied MME. D'ALVAREZ, ELEANOR 
PAINTER, EMMA ROBERTS, MME. SCHUMANN.- 
HEINK, LOUIS GRAVEURE and others. 


PIANIST COACH 


Available for Recital Engagements—New York and Vicinity 
Mail Address: 45 West 74th St. EW YORK 




















Mayo Wadler 


The American Violinist 
Mot.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








The TONE 


of the 


BEHNING 


piano is recognized by 
musicians and artists as 
one particularly adapted 
for accompaniments to 
the voice. 


The Behning Player 
meets every requirement 
demanded by the trained 
musician. 


Agents all over the 
United States and Aas- 
tralia. Represented in 
sore of the principal 
countries in rope and 
South America. 





New York Wareroom, 40th Street at Madison Avenue 
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WHERE THEY ARE 


TO BE 


From April 14 to April 30 








Alda, Frances: 
Spokane, Wash., April 15 
Pullman, Wash., April 18 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 21 
Bauer, Harold: 


“Stihl wo # i} 20 ‘ J 
New Haney Coens mR EI Paso, Tex., April 25-26. 

Beddoe, Mabel: : . Fort Worth, Tex., April 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 21 Dallas, Tex., April 29-30. 


Campbell-MclInnes, J.: 
Benton Harbor, Mich., April 22 
Fulton, Mo., April 25 


Chicago Opera Asociation: 
San Francisco, Cal., April 14-23 
Denver, Colo., April 26-30 
Cronican, Lee: ‘ 
San Antonio, Tex., April 15 
Kl Paso, Tex., April 18. 
Denver, Colo., April 22 ‘ 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 27 
Butte, Mont., April 30 
Crosby, Phobe: 
Hartford, Conn., April 22. 
D'Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Saltimore, Md., April 15. 
Troy, N. Y., April 19. 
Detroit, Mich., April 26. 
Rochester, N. Y., April 29 
Dilling, Mildred: 
Albany, N. Y., 
Providence, R 
Dolores, Mina: ' 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 15 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Jersey City, N. J., April 21. 


Hambourg Trio: 


Harvard, Sue: 


Hess, Hans: 


April 19 


I., April 27. Boston, Mass., 


Jean, Daisy: 


Jeffrey, Helen: 


DETROIT HEARS KOLAR 
WORK FOR FIRST TIME 


Ignaz Friedman Scores as Soloist—American Composers 
Featured at “Pop” Concert—Maier-Pattison Under 
Tuesday Musicale Auspices—Detroit Symphony 


Ensemble Pleases—Sonata Recital by Gabrilo- 
witsch and Scholnik—Concert Companies 
Merge—Dr. Corey Resigns 
Detroit, Mich., March 10, 1921.—The tenth pair of sub- 
scription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
given at Orchestra Hall, February 25 and 26, possessed 
two features of unusual interest. For the first time the 
first symphony in D minor by Victor Kolar was heard 


here. During his residence in Detroit Mr. Kolar has made 
many friends who have recognized his sterling musical 
worth; so it was to be expected that he would be given a 


royal welcome upon his appearance to conduct his sym- 
phony, but the applause that followed its playing was a trib- 
ute to the music as well as to the composer. Here was sane 
harmonic writing with a wealth of thematic material 
worked out with due consideration of the possibilities of the 
different choirs, and the audience manifested its approval 
unmistakably by numerous recalls, which Mr. Kolar in- 
sisted should include the men of the orchestra. A laurel 
wreath was presented to him also. 

lenaz Friedman was the assisting soloist and chose the 
concerto in E flat by Liszt for his number. It was given 
an electrifying performance both by the soloist and by the 
orchestra, under the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and 
the audience responded with a tumult of enthusiasm. The 
remaining orchestral numbers were the Siegfried Idyll, 
Wagner and the Liszt symphonic poem, “Mazeppa.” 

AMERICAN Composers Featurep at “Por” Concert, 

The program for the tenth popular concert by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, given at Orchestra Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, March 6, contained two novelties, Louis Saar’s 
“Rococo” suite and Carl Busch’s “Indian Melodies.” From 
the latter, “A Chippewa Vision” and “A Chippewa Love 
Song” were played. In addition, Mozart’s “Little Sere- 
nade” for strings and Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody 
were given. Victor Kolar conducted and the audience 
which filled the hall to overflowing lost no opportunity to 
evidence its satisfaction. 

Gustave Heim, first trumpet of the orchestra, was the 
soloist and played Schubert's “Serenade” and “Ave Maria,” 
the latter being arranged for trumpet solo with harp obli- 
gato and woodwind accompaniment. 

ANd Pattison Appear UNnper TUESDAY MUSICALE 
AUSPICES. 

Tuesday evening, February 22, the Tuesday Musicale 
presented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in a recital for two 
pianos at Memorial Hall, Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Church. It was the artists’ first appearance in Detroit and 
their recital was pronounced one of the sensations of the 
season, Such perfect ensemble is rarely heard, and it is 
all the more astonishing, as each artist has his own dis- 
tinctive style of playing. At the close of the program no 
one made a move to leave the hall until two enccres had 
been played. 


MAIER 


Derroir SYMPHONY ENSEMBLE. 
The Detroit Symphony Ensemble gave its second con- 
cert, Sunday afternoon, February 27, at Orchestra Hall, 
assisted by Djina Ostrowska, harpist. 
SonATA RecitaL BY GABRILOWITSCH AND SCHOLNTK. 
One of the rare treats of Detroit’s rich musical season 
was the sonata recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Ilya 
Scholnik, concertmaster of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, given at Temple Beth-El, March 9. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
played the Schumann sonata in G minor and Mr. Scholnik 
the Bach chaconne, while together they played Becthoven’s 
sonata in A major and Brahms’ sonata in D minor. Both 
urtists were in splendid form, and, if anything, surpassed 


Fowlston, Edgar: 
Birmingham, Ala., April 14. 
Mobile, Ala., April 15-16, 
New Orleans, La., April 18-19. 
Houston, Tex., 
San Antonio, Tex., April 22-23. 


April 20-21. 


Gruen, Rudolph: 
Paterson, N. J., April 17. 
Toronto, Canada, April 29. 
Pittsburgh, Kan., April 27 Hackett, Arthur: 
Norwich, Conn., April 15. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., April 22. 
Detroit, Mich., April 24. 
Hamilton, Ont., April 25. 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 28, 30. 


Benton Harbor, Mich., April 22, 
Fulton, Mo., April 25. 
Pittsburg, Kan., April 27. 


Newton, N, J., April 21. 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29. 
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Rochester, N. Y., April 20. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 26. 


Kraft, Arthur: 
Kirksville, Mo., April 14. 
Chicago, IIl., April 18. 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 21. 
Madison, Wis., April 26. 
Land, Harold: 
Ridgewood, N. J., April 18. 
Boston, Mass., April 24 
Summit, N. J., April 26. 
Letz Quartet: 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., April 14 
Macbeth, Florence: 
Charleston, S. C., April 16. 
Maier, Guy: 
Waban, Mass., April 20, 
Muzio, Claudia: 
Rochester, N. Y., April 30. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Waban, Mass., April 20, 
Patton, Fred: 
Pictou Co., N. S., April 14-15. 
Fitchburg, Mass., April 22. 
Piastro-Borisoff, J.: 
Rochester, N. Y., April 30. 
Ruffo, Titta: 
Paterson, N. J., April 17. 
Toronto, Canada, April 29. 
Salvi, Alberto: 
Montreal, Canada, April 18. 
Schipa, Tito: 
Shreveport, La., April 21. 
Chicago, Ill., April 24. 
Spalding, Albert: 
New Haven, Conn., April 20. 
Sundelius, Marie: 
Springfield, Mass., 
Wolle, Dr. J. Fred: 
Washington, D. C., April 15. 
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the high expectations of the audience. The concert will be 
long remembered by all those fortunate enough to hear it. 
MERGER oF Concert COMPANIES ANNOUNCED. 

One of the recent developments in Detroit is the merger 
of the Philharmonic and Central Concert Companies. 
James E. DeVoe, former manager of the Philharmonic 
Course; J. L. Woods, of the Central Concert Company and 
owner of Arcadia, and Setta Robinson, long associated 
with the subscription department of the Central Concert 
Company, form the new association. Whether they will 
be left in undisputed possession of the field remains to be 
seen. 

Dr. Newton J. Corey ResiGNs Cuurcu Position. 

Dr. Newton J. Corey, for over twenty-five years organ- 
ist and director of the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, 
has resigned his position. Dr. Corey is well known as a 
lecturer on music as well as an organist and teacher. Since 
the inception of the Orchestral Association he has been its 
secretary and has played no small part in the upbuilding of 
music in Detroit. He was largely instrumental in launch- 
ing the first Detroit Symphony Orchestra and was its sec- 
retary for the first years of its history. To such musicians 
as Dr, Corey, Detroit owes a large debt, for theirs has 
been the vision which is now being realized. J. M.S. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
A HOST OF SOLOISTS 





Kerekjarto, Lester Donahue, Hofmann, Harold Henry, 
Myrna Sharlow Among Those Who Please—Final 
“Pop” Concert—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., March 21, 1921.—Duci de Kerekjarto, 
the young Hungarian violinist, made a marked impression 
upon San Francisco music lovers at his first performance 
here in Scottish Rite Auditorium, March 13. He displays 
a mastery of technic that is little less than marvelous, but 
it will be for the sweetness, sonorous depth, clarity and 
colorful variations of his tone that he will be best remem- 
bered. 

He opened his program with Corelli's “La Folia” varia- 
tions and cadenza by Leonard, followed by Tartini’s con- 
certo in D minor, which brought insistent demands for an 
encore; he then ‘demonstrated the magic of his fingering 
with the “Perpetuum Mobile” of Ries. 

Kerekjarto’s skill as a composer was displayed in his 
“Child’s Dream,” an exquisite fantasy, and a cadenza to 
Paganini’s “Witch’s Dream;” the first he had to repeat. 
He was assisted by Desiderius D’Antalffy, Budapest organ 
virtuoso, as accompanist, and shared honors with him. 

Frank W. Healy brought these artists here. 

Fina “Por” Concert. 

Alfred Hertz and his eighty-four musicians gave the final 
of the season’s “pop” symphony concerts at the Curran 
Theater, March 13, to a hause in which even standing room 
was at a premium. And it was a continuous ovation for the 
popular conductor and his orchestra. The program was 
varied enough to suit the most fastidious taste. From 
Wagner’s overture, “The Flying Dutchman,” the orchestra 
drifted into the suite, op. 19, by Dohnanyi, with its four 
movements. The final number was the “Espana” rhapsody 
by Chabrier. 

During the intermission President 


John D. McKee and 


Secretary A. W. Widenham of the Musical Association made 
a plea in behalf of the guaranty fund, and said that the life 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra depended entirely 
upon the people of San Francisco. 


Lester DoNAHUE WARMLY WELCOMED. 


The University Fine Arts Society introduced at its last 
meeting Lester Donahue, the young California pianist, whose 
good repute had long preceded him. The acquaintance was 
made under the most pleasant of conditions, and it is to be 
hoped that it will not remain a mere acquaintance. An 
artist with traits so conducive to friendly admiration should 
be certain of a welcome as often as he chooses to return. 

In these days ears are no longer dazzled by sound and 
fury, but one listens for the small voice that speaks from 
the inner being of the player. Lester Donahue does not 
disappoint that harkening expectation, He is a sturdy tech- 
nician with power, brilliance, and deft delicacy, but beneath 
these superficies he is a youth of intuitive finesse, poetic 
insight and intellectual keenness. He has gifts and ideals 
and he neglects none of them for a moment. His playing 
is firmly guided, eloquent and always significant, and re- 
veals.a nature essentially musical. He is an interpreter to 
whom one can give heed with the certainty that meanings 
will be disclosed. 

His program included numbers by Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Bortkievicz, Balakireff and Debussy. 


HorMANN IN ALL-CuHopin PROGRAM. 


Even standing room was sold March 6 at the Columbia 
Theater for Josef Hofmann. The program was entirely 
Chopin, 

The B minor sonata was played with thoughtful acumen 
and superb virtuosity. Particularly beautiful was the Largo- 
Tranquil. The E minor waltz was exquisite, the C sharp 
minor waltz like rare mosaic, the “Butterfly” etude of 
feathery lightness and incredibly quick tempo, the A_ flat 
mazurka wistful and capricious, the A flat polonaise full of 
fire and power. He ran the entire emotional gamut from 


the poignant sadness of the D flat nocturne to the patriotism 
and dynamics of the A major polonaise, 


LAWRENCE STRAUSS AND STEPHANIE SHEHATOVICH 
COLLABORATE, 

Lawrence Strauss and Stephanie Shehatovich collaborated 
in an interesting program, March 13, at their joint recital 
in the Hotel St. Francis ballroom. The audience was of a 
size that testified to the popularity of the musicians and of 
a demonstrative attitude that spoke of appreciation, The 
quality of both executants had been tested before, and those 
who came were friendly in advance 


Harotp Henry AT THE CALIFORNIA, 


After a solid run of fifty-two consecutive concerts, the 
California Theater, March 13, celebrated the first anniver 
sary of the institution of the concerts with a program of 
unusual excellence. 

Harold Henry, pianist, was the soloist for the occasion 
He played Liszt’s E flat concerto with much depth and 
brilliancy of tone and with a breadth of insight that made 
it stand out. He responded to an encore with a scherzo of 
Chopin. 

E. J. Fitzpatrick, first violinist of 
tra, received a veritable ovation at the completion of his 
rendition of “Solitude,” third movement from the “Desert” 
suite, one of Director Heller's own compositions, The ap 
plause was a tribute both to the composer and to the soloist 
Three numbers were played by the orchestra, and Leslie V. 
Harvey, California organist, played the intermezzo from 
“L’Arlesienne” suite (Bizet) 

Notes. 

Emilio de Gogorza returned March 20, giving the recital 
that he was obliged to cancel last January 

Myrna Sharlow, soprano, who is making her second visit 
to the Pacific Coast, captivated her auditors in the Califor 
nia Theater, March 20, when she appeared as soloist with 
Herman Heller’s orchestra. She has a fresh and vigorous 
voice of limpid and appealing quality and her tone produc 


the California Orches- 
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tion is excellent in its clarity. She was heard in the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and an aria from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” 

It is always a foregone conclusion that there will be no 
empty seats at a Loring Club concert. Scottish Rite Hall 
was crammed, March 20, at the club’s third concert of the 
season, although no outside soloist had been announced. 

Wallace A. Sabin conducted a program in which his own 

“Spring Madrigal” stood out as one of the best examples 
of choral writing. The best singing a cape Ia was displayed 
in Edward German’s “O Peaceful Night,” in which the 
dynamics were finely shaded. As for the palm of popularity, 
that was accorded by unanimous plaudits to Richard Genee’s 
“Italian Salad.” Charles F. Bulotti, whose tenor voice 
maintains its pleasing quality, contributed three solo num- 
bers. The string orchestra of eight gave a reading of 
Arthur Foote’s “Serenade,” op. 25. Frederick Maurer pre- 
sided effectively at the piano. 

The annual Palm Sunday concert was given March 20 
at St. Ignatius’ Church under the direction of the Jesuit 
Fathers, and a program of representative sacred music of- 
fered a large gathering of music lovers. There were sev- 
eral harp solos by Kajetan A. Attl, and other solo numbers 
were songs given by Charles Bulotti, Emanuele Porcini and 
Madame Stella Jellica, and a cello number by Horace Britt. 

Charles Lecocq’s opera bouffe, “Girofle-Girofla,” was 
presented in vivacious fashion on Monday evening in the 
Players’ Theater with an attendance that augured well for 
the success of the club’s musical season. oe 


ANNA CASE’S CHARMS 
CAPTIVATE LOS ANGELES 


Soprano Is Honored Guest o Seeatieen Club—Lotta Mad- 
den Scores in Philharmonic Wagner Program—Frances 
Alda Delights—The Musical Teas—Olga Steeb 
and Lada Concerts—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 16, 1921.—With the remem- 
brance of the vocal and personal beauties of Anna Case 
still vivid, an eager audience awaited her second coming 
and gave her a fine reception at her only concert, Saturday 
afternoon. 

Since her last appearance the charms of this delightful 
singer seem to have grown, and her grace and magnetic 
quality almost made one forget her beautiful voice and 
enchanting diction. Her voice is not dramatic, not brilliant, 
but she sang her songs so beautifully that she endeared 
herself afresh to her audience. 

As the honored guest of the Dominant C lub, which is a 
club composed of representative women musicians, Miss 
Case was so unaffectedly sweet and gracious that she in- 
creased the sincere admiration she had already won. 

Claude Gotthelf, who has many friends here, was the 
recipient of generous applause for his excellent accom- 
paniments for Miss Case. He too was an honored guest 
at the dinner which was given in compliment to the de- 
lightful singer. 

Other notables at the banquet were Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
H. Rothwell, Harriet S. MacFarlane of Detroit, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Mr, and Mrs. L. E. Behymer, Anne 
Cavanaugh, all honorary guests, and among the many 
notables who were guests of club members were seen Ellen 
Beach Yaw, Richard Buhlig, Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond Francisco and Mr. and Mrs, J. T. 
Fitzgerald. 

WaGNER ProcRAM Draws Capacity AUDIENCE. 


As proof that Wagnerian music, as given by Walter H. 
Rothwell, is well liked, a big audience, which filled the 
great auditorium, braved one of the heaviest rains of the 
season to hear the ninth popular concert which more than 
justified the loyalty of those in attendance, for the men 
seemed inspired and Conductor Rothwell is always at his 
best in Wagner numbers. Lotta. Madden was the soloist. 
Her fine voice was wholly adequate and her singing most 
satisfactory. 

Frances Apa DE.icHtTs. 


When Frances Alda was here last it seemed as though 
she had attained her full greatness, but after hearing her 
concert Tuesday evening one realized that she has a riper 
charm and her art is so great she will continue to unfold 
as her mind expands with her experiences. Her voice is 
golden and brilliant without any loss of mellowness, and 
rich in color. 

Gratifying, too, was her choice of songs; even if some 
in the last group were not great songs, at least they are 
new and unhackneyed, and one, “The Singer,” written for 
Mme. Alda, was charming and sung beautifully. 

Mme. Alda was most gracious and responded generously 
to encores. Her friendly recognition of Tetrazzini who 
appeared in one of the boxes caused a furore, but after 
the applause had sufficiently welcomed the Italian diva, all 
interest again centered on the great artist who gave one 
of the best concerts of the season. 


Tue Musica TEAs. 


The series of musical teas, which are given at the Hotel 
Maryland at Pasadena, had an unique offering on the 
program of last Tuesday, when Gwendolen Logan, reader, 
gave two groups with the assistance of Winifred Hooke, 
pianist. 

Conspicuous among the numbers was the “Song of Solo- 
mon” which was beautifully given, the sympathetic work 
of Miss Hooke at the piano winning many approving 
comments. 

Hubach and Riggle have charge of the artists who ap- 
pear at these smart teas. 


Ouca Srees AND Lapa CONCERTS. 


A number of concerts overlapped each other this week, 
Olga Steeb and Lada appeared on the same evening. 
Olga Steeb, the critics affirm that she never played so 
well. Her splendid technic is always in evidence, but on 
this occasion she rose to great heights in beauty of inter- 
pretation, especially in her Beethoven: number and her 
ve prs and abandon were more noticeable than ever 
before 

Lada is new to this part of the country and her art 
refreshing and graceful. 

Maurine Dyer, well known here locally, who has been 
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on tour with Lada and the Pawling Trio, was assisting 
artist on this occasion. 


Notes. 


Much sympathy is being extended to W. Francis Gates, 
a member of the staff of the Pacific Coast Musician, over 
the loss of his wife. 

Constance Balfour, soprano, was one of the soloists at 
the Matinee Musical Club on Thursday, and among her 
numbers was Grace Freebey’s “Wind Song,” which she 
always does so charmingly. The following evening Mme. 
Balfour presented a number of pupils in a recital. 

Impresario Behymer will have a great opera season if 
the long line before the box office of the Chicago Opera is 
any indication. Great houses have been the rule here this 
winter and Mr. Behymer richly deserves all the success 
he achieves. 

A talented pupil of Charles C. Draa, pianist, played a 
remarkable program for a young miss of sixteen years. 
Two years ago this clever Irene Mason was heard at the 
Gamut Club in some ambitious numbers. On this occa- 
sion she played the following program at Santa Monica: 
prelude G minor (Rachmaninoff); “Play of the Waves,” 
op. 40, No. 1 (Leschetizky) ; “Two Larks” (Leschetizky) ; 
“Grande Valse Brillante,” A flat major (Moszkowski) ; 
nocturne op. 15, No. 3 me a ; prelude No. 16, etude op. 
10, No. 9, etude op. 10, N No. 5, “Trois Ecossaises” (Chopin), 
and “Military March,” Schubert- Tausig. Charlotte Laser, 
a pupil of Constance Balfour, assisted. J. W. 


Aerial Mail Gets Music to Frijsh on Time 

Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, at a recital in San Fran- 
cisco last month, sang Handel’s “Air de Dejenire” after 
hurriedly telegraphing to New York for the music to be 
sent west by aeroplane. A hasty search for the music was 
made without success and then at the last moment a copy 
was found in Mme. Frijsh’s collection. It was sent on the 
Twentieth Century Limited to be picked up by aeroplane 
en route. It arrived in time for the concert which was 
another big success for Mme. Frijsh, who las “blazed a 
trail” for her art both up and down the Pacific Coast on 
her first trip to California, having sung in sixteen of the 
larger coast cities. 

Mme. Frijsh likes California and she likes the peopie 
To judge from the following headlines and extracts the 
people of California like Mme. Frijsh: “Mme. [lrijsh 
Wildly Greeted,” “Crowded Even to Standing Room,” “Com- 
pletely Won Her Audience,” “Her Depth of Feeling In- 
vests the Songs of Scandinavia with a New Meaning,” 
“Voice of Most Pleasing Smoothness of Timbre and Mu- 
sical Quality,” “Phrases with a Lithe and Pliant Ease, Shades 
Her Tones Admirably and Has Command of Both Sonori- 
ties and Delicaties,” “Voice of Much Textural Beauty, Well 
Produced and Intelligently Guided,” “Called Her Out On 
the Stage Five Times Following Her Last Group of Songs,” 
“Enthusiasm Ran Wild.” 
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THE BOY VOICE DURING ADOLESCENCE 


Varying Opinions Concerning the Proper Procedure—What Is Being Done with Success 


Practically everyone of the millions of school children 
can sing—at least during their school life they do sing, and 
for a certain time after they have left school they con- 
tinue to sing. If we meet most of these people ten years 
after they have left school we discover that less than 5 
per cent. of the entire population makes any effort to raise 
its voice in vocal praise. What is the reason for this? 
Why do people not sing? Is it because they can not, or 
because they have lost interest? 

There are differences of opinion concerning what should 
be done with the boy voice during the period of mutation. 
There are those who believe that children should refrain 
from using their singing voice at all, and there are those 
who say—and not without justification—that no harm can 
possibly be accomplished if children sing properly during 
this period. 

Tue “Berore” Periop. 

The principles of voice training which are applied to the 
child in the elementary school are so simple and direct that 
even the unskilled grade teacher can accomplish an almost 
expert result if she adheres strictly to the principles of 
the head tone voice, properly produced and developed. It 
is not the purpose of this article to go into a discussion 
of voice training during this period, but simply to sum up 
the general principles which guide teachers in proper tone 
production, 

The greatest vocal danger in the elementary school is 
the failure on the part of class teachers to differentiate dis- 
tinctly between the upper and the middle register of chil- 
dren's voices. Singing too long in the middle register pro- 
duces a throaty quality, and very frequently a forcing 
whith tends eventually to injure the vocal cords. With 
justifiable pride teachers of school music can point to the 
fact that this coarse and “hearty” singing has been prac- 
tically eliminated, except in large community groups; and 
while we are on the subject, it is well to remind our read- 
ers that the general principles of chorus singing applied 
by community song leaders are not the same principles 
which are being faithfully carried out in the schools. This 
is not an attempt to condemn the leaders of community 
singing. They are entitled to their opinion, the same as 
we are to ours. Our problems concern the young child, 
and theirs the adult, and for school purposes every effort 
should be made toward vocal refinement, and not against it. 

THE Pertop, 


After the first “break,” ‘the child becomes conscious of 
his vocal limitations, and the outward sign is his apparent 
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loss of interest in the work which he is asked to do. The 
problem is an interesting one. The child is frequently 
ignored during this period, because any emphasis on vocal 
work tends to embarrassment. If he is ignored for a long 
period, the habit of not participating vocally grows on him 
and becomes part of his nature. 

Some time ago a very interesting survey was made by 
Frederic M. Davidson, of the New York City Public School 
Music Department, on the boy’s voice during the period of 
mutation. The following facts were disclosed: That the 
period of mutation may last anywhere from a few months 
to two years. The boy who is to be a tenor changes much 
quicker than the others, sometimes the change is hardly 
noticeable, there being a peculiar vocal adjustment which 
makes it possible to slide gradually from the treble voice 
into the tenor quality. In fact, one very striking example 
was found where a boy singing first soprano in a cathedral 
choir sang soprano one Sunday morning, and a tenor solo 
with fully developed quality one week later. 

The baritone changes more slowly. The voice breaks 
and there are left fragments of the former treble voice and 
every indication of the mature voice. A boy may start on 
F—fifth line in the treble clef, and sing four tones down 
with a real soprano quality, and then drop a whole octave 
and finish the scale in the baritone register. The bass 
voice develops slower than tenor or baritone. Sometimes 
there is a period of a whole year in which no definite 
vocalization can be accomplished. It is true that the boy 
can sing, but his range is very limited, sometimes five or 
six tones being the maximum. 

No teacher should attempt to accomplish vocalization 
during this period unless he has had expert training in 
this particular branch of the art. It is not sufficient for a 
teacher to sit aside and because of this lack of training 
announce that it is harmful for boys to sing during this 
period, and by such a means totally ignore the issue—nor 
is it proper for the inexperienced teacher, guided solely 
by enthusiasm, to attempt to go on and accomplish a re 
sult, unless he has had expert training. 

A prominent director of a well known ecclesiastical unit 
has been doing some interesting work with the boy voice. 
Special emphasis having been placed upon a decidedly high 
head tone voice has produced an abnormality in vocal pro- 
duction which, apart from a choir such as the Sistine, has 
never been accomplished in this country. Some of his 
theories are interesting. In a recent demonstration it was 


. proved that it is possible to carry the treble voice down 


through the middle register and into the baritone range 
without any perceptible break. This is not entirely a trick, 
but is produced by the most expert guidance of these chil- 
dren during the period of mutation. It means daily care, 
constant observation, and expert management. It is a re- 
sult which could not be arrived at in mass singing, nor 
can it be done with every individual child. It must be re- 
membered that the children with whom he is dealing are 
specially selected because of their vocal talents. The part 
of the voice which is lost during adolescence was formerly 
the middle register of the treble voice. After the change 
this becomes the upper register of the male voice, which in 
its untrained state is the falsetto, and this properly devel- 
oped through co-ordinating resonances, becomes the normal 
male head voice. 


Tue New York City Hicu Scuootr, 


It is difficult to attack successfully this problem in 
schools of heavy registration. The short time devoted to 
music and the desire to accomplish results means strict 
attention to what are commonly called the essentials of 
school music. Singing is supposed to establish a school 
spirit, and in order to get a result the individual child is 
frequently overlooked.. However, we are all looking for- 
ward to the time when the adolescent voice shall receive 
the attention which it rightfully deserves. We may reach 
the Elysium where specialized voice training for such chil- 
dren shall become a regular part of every high school 
course of study. There is no doubt that the question asked 
in the first paragraph is answered in the last one. If 
young men could be made vocally proficient during the 
period of mutation, there would be more singing in later 
life. It is not only a loss of vocal control, but a loss of 
confidence in that control which was present only during 
their elementary schooi period. 


Peterson’s Voice of the Melba Quality 

Visalia, Cal., April 5, 1921—When May Peterson ap- 
peared here recently in a recital under the auspices of the 
Music Club, she created a most favorable impression as the 
following excerpt from the Morning Delta would indicate : 
“Miss Peterson gives the impression of one with abundant 
vitality and ene rgy showing especially in wonderful breath 
control. Her voice is very flexible and in the cadenzas it is 
deliciouly birdlike. It has been said that there are two 
classes of sopranos, the Nordica, or dramatic, and the Melba 
bird-like voice. Miss Peterson is one of the latter and 
criticism of her can be nothing but kind. Although sweet 
and clear, her voice is also full and round and does not 
lose these qualities i in the soft passages as do many. M. 





Alexander Bloch in Ithaca 


On Saturday afternoon, March 26, Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bloch gave a recital of chamber music in the hall 
of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. The 
artist couple played Grieg’s sonata in C minor ; “Cha- 
conne,” Vitali, and sonata in A major by Cesar Franck. 
Following this Mr. and Mrs. Bloch gave a recital at the 
home of Jerome Fried, an aeroplane manufacturer in 
Ithaca. Professor Sevcik and faculty of the Conserva- 
tory, as well as a number of Cornell University professors, 
attended both performances. 
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Godowsky and Rosen Score in Crescent City 


In New Orleans, on Wednesday, March 16, at the Jeru- 
salem Temple, Leopold Godowsky and Max Rosen gave a 
joint recital which was called by the press “an artistic tri- 
umph from first to last.” Quoting from the Times- 
Picayune : 

The marvelous pianism of Gotousy has reached a pinnacle of 
perfection which amazes and overwhelms but which no words are 
adequate to describe. It is doubtful if technical finish can be car- 
ried further than this superb artist has developed it, and yet this 
digital dexterity is never used for mere purposes of display but is 
only the means of expressing the most subtle and poetic conceptions. 
Every number the pianist played was beyond praise, but particu- 
larly admirable were the readings of the Liszt “‘Dance of the 
Gnomes” and “Au Bord D'une Source,” and the Chopin scherzo 
in © sharp minor. In the “Dance of the Gnomes,” the elfin quality 
of the piece was brought out with a lightness of touch, a beauty of 
accentuation, and a rhythmic subtlety that made it an astounding bit 
of virtuosity 

Max Rosen 
is characterizec 


yroved himself a lyric poet of the violin. His work 
by a highly sensitive sweet tone, and an almost 
ethereal refinement of style. Such classic eloquence in tone was 
hardly expected of a youth of his years. He was at his best in 
the spiritual and wistful masterpieces of Cesar Franck, the sonata 
in A, his sole ensemble number with Godowsky. The work was 
kept in a low key all the way through, being given a unity of effect 
seldom obtained. Its haunting melodies were sung out by both piano 
and violin with a delicate and reverential quality which made it 


unforgettable. 


Schumann-Heink “Not a Prima Donna—Yet” 


Under the heading “ ‘Mother’ Sang Last Night,” the Kan- 
sas City Times reviewed Mme. Schumann-Heink’s recent 
successful appearance in that city. The account of the 
ovation she received is so interesting that part of it is given 


herewith : 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang with all her pre-war vocal splendor, 
and the audience that packed the hall applauded admiringly, grate- 
fully. It is at least seven years since she has sung with such beauty 
of tone, such freedom or in such a reposeful style. The strain 
and worry of the war years have dropped from her, leaving her 
richer in emotion and experience. There is hardly another who 
could sing the opening aria, “Ah, Rendimi,” with such perfection 
of style, such naturalness. Throughout the program there was 
the old famed vocal power, breath control, and the pianissimo she 
knows so well how and when to use. All students should hear her, 
that the torch of good singing may be kept alight. 

A deluge of flowers came after her second gro Then more 
flowers, sheaf size-—flowers of love and gratitude. oll Schumann- 
Heink protested “I'm sixty years old, and I cannot get used to be 
ing treated as a prima donna. I’m not a prima donna, Not yet.” 


David Bispham Pupil Wins Success 
Virginia Gill, a young lyric soprano of Philadelphia, gave 
a successful debut recital in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music in that city on the evening of Monday, March 14, 
Myrtle C. Eaver, pianist, and Mary Miller 


assisted by 
Two of the critics reported the re- 


Mount, accompanist. 
cital as follows: 
Miss Gill won the goodwill and the admking 


audience in her delivery of a program wel 
her versatile talent Miss Gill’s voice is a mezzo soprano with” 
mellow richness and a pleasing variety of tones, and the ease 
and expressiveness with which she sings indicates that she is on 
the path which will enable her to achieve worth-while success.— 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


Bee of a large 
culated to display 


Virginia Gill was attended by a fine 
thoroughly all the talented young 
interesting program, singing with 


The song recital given by 
audience and one that enjoyed 
singer did Miss Gill had an 





VIRGINIA GILL, 
Lyric soprano, pupil of David Bispham. 


great facility a group of classic songs and with delightful expression 
modern songs of t best type. She received a very flattering 
ovation. Philadelphia Record, 

Miss Gill has received most of her training from David 
Bispham, and continues to be his pupil. She recently was 
booked for an appearance with the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society, and in the fall there will be several concert engage- 
ments for this young artist in her section of the country. 


Blanche Goode’s Chicago Recital 

Blanche Goode, pianist, giving a recital at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, on December 28 last, received the following notice 
in the Chicago Daily News from the critic of that paper, 
Maurice Rosenfeld, who is, by the way, the only profes- 
sional pianist among Chicago critics : 

Miss Goode began her program with a group of older styled 
music, including works by Bach, Beethoven, Gluck-Friedman and 
Mendelssohn. he last was the prelude, choral and fugue in E 
minor, Then followed a Chopin division, which comprised two 
etudes, a nocturne and the minor sonata. A_ miscellaneous 
modern group completed the concert. In the Mendelssohn selec- 
tion the recitalist, who makes a very pleasing stage appearance, 
proved herself possessed of sure and fleet fingers, a broad style and 
understanding for the classics, She noe the prelude rather 
more robustly than smoothly, but she brought out the voices of 
the fugue clearly and playe "the choral with good tone power and 
breadth. The Chopin sonata was read with imagination, and the 
third movement, the largo espocey, was played in poetic style and 
with many nuances of tone din The last, the finale, was taken 
somewhat leisurely and the stubborn (trotzig) character of the 
movement was missed. However, as a whole, the sonata disclosed 
in Miss Goode an able and very gifted pianist. 


Portland Lauds Ellen Rumsey 


It was a very cordial reception which was given to Ellen 
Rumsey, contralto, when she sang at the ninth of the sea- 
son's grand organ concerts at Portland, Me., on March 10, 
being recalled after cach appearance and giving three encores 


at the conclusion of her program. The critics, too, paid 
the young singer tribute, as is evident from the subjoined 
extracts culled from local dailies : 


Miss Rumsey has a clear, ringing, rich, 
and in er three appearances rendered 
described as musical bouquets, for in each instance the selections 
were decidedly varied, giving ample opportunity to appreciate her 
ability to present accurately and with feeling the gay and solemn, 
the sentimental and dramatic, the tuneful and the classics.—Portland 


Heraid. 


Miss Rumsey, who 
anniversary concert, has a 


melodious contralto voice, 
what may truly be 


been heard here before at a _ recent 
mellow, sweet contralto of volume, 
flexibility and carrying power. The artist is an attractive young 
woman, and she was gowned in a pale blue evening frock with 
black tulle drapings and a crimson rose worn at the girdle.—Port- 


land Express. 


has 


interesting events in the series of municipal 
appearance of Ellen Rumsey in a pro- 
possessor of quite unusual versa- 


One of the most 
concerts this season was the 
gram which proved her to be the 
tility, and also of a voice which for a contralto had exceptional 
flexibility and range. 

Miss Rumsey’s voice was rich, warm and lovely, but her high 
notes had a daintiness and lyric quality not common among con- 
tralto singers. Smoothness and ease were characteristics of the 
quieter songs, and real dramatic fervor of some of the more am 
bitious numbers.—Portland Daily Press, 


Critics Enjoy Hearing Novaes Play 
The fresh charm of Guiomar Novaes’ playing subjugates 
even the weary critic’s ear, as witness: 


which critics go for their own en- 
thinks there are too many 
echo will repeat his 


A Novaes recital is one to 
joyment. Ask any critic in town if. he 
recitals and he will answer so loudly that the 
“yes” a dozen times, Ask him if he would like to hear Novaes 
again and he will answer with another ‘“‘yes,”’ followed by a 
storzando “please.”’——-Henry T. Finck in the New York Post. 


Miss Novaes firmly holds her position among the foremost pianists 
of this time. She has brilliant technic, immense power, which, 
however, never degenerates into noise, and a remarkable command 
of tone color. She paints all her pictures in rich tints, but does 
not often forget her outlines. She sometimes has her own notions 
about the latter, but her idiosyncrasies are those of a genuinely 
artistic nature, not the mere wanderings of an uncertain mind. 
She is still very young and the world may expect greater things 
in the future. She gives no indication of pause in her progress. 
W. J. Henderson in the New York Herald 


And all serious music, 


upon her 
increase 
and yet with 
she has 
such as 
greater 


brilliant and the 
alike, Miss Novaes exercised an unbroken 
listeners. Her playing shows most noticeably a 
in power of arm and finger, and in weight of tone, 
all the increase of brilliance and dash in many passages, 
lost nothing of the delicacy and iridescent beauty in others, 
she formerly possessed. But more than this, there is a 
maturity of style.—-Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. 


Votichenko’s Raster Music Wins Popularity 


“Easter Chimes in Little Russia,” the orchestral com- 
position by Sasha Votichenko, which was first played by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra and later featured by the 
Russian Cathedral Quartet, was used as a special Easter 
attraction in many of the leading motion picture houses 
throughout the States. The composition, which has often 
been used as an effective concert number, is based on 
genuine Russian folk songs and is arranged either for small, 
full or grand symphony orchestras. 

Modest Altschuler, who will shortly start with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra on a Southern tour, will continue 
to feature this dramatic composition. 
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April 14, 1921 
Impressions of Edna Lindh and the Lute 


Accompanying are some of the impressions of R. M. 
Riefsthal, Ph. D., on folk songs sung to the lute by Edna 


Erminie Lindh: 

America begins to take an interest in folk music. When the war 
broke out it was discovered that the new army had nothing to sing 
and the complaint was raised that, unlike the old countries, America 
had no folk music. Like most other wholsale statements, this one, 
too, was wrong. 

There is first the music of the American Indian, beautiful and 
strange, but without contact with resent day life, and so, prob- 
ably doomed to die. There is the Negro music, spirituals, working 
songs and dance rhythms, of abundant vitality. There are the 
songs written by poets and musicians to express the life and feel- 
ings of the early settlers. These songs, combining sentiment and 
sentimentality, have now degeneratéd into an avalanche of popular 
music which brings an _artific and adulterated sunshine into 
dark, office caverns. Each civilization has the folk music that it 
deserves. Yet there is to be found in America a folk music less 
lymphatic than these sentimental songs. 

From the slums of New Orleans come ballads as imaginative and 
alive as any Seventeenth century ballad. The famous jazz, duly 
slandercd, is a vigorous, subconscious reaction against such senti- 
mentality Besides the negro rhythm jazz contains elements of 
Hawaiian, early American, Jewish, Near Eastern and Chinese 
music amalgamated into a perfect unit of rhythm, wit and fun. A 
world of beautiful melody is hidden in the heroic moans of the 
saxophone, which at the end expresses an ironic and romantic 
negation of itself by a drawn out pig’s squeal. In jazz, America 
chastis°s herself for her sins in sentimental mus‘c. 

While the folk music of this country is mainly lyrical, sentimental 
and ironic, that of Europe is largely dramatic. The folk music of 
America has no tradition to dwell upon and must deal with events 
and emotions of the present day; the folk music of Europe is 
based on a tradition of at least a thousand years There every 
old house, every monument, the crucifix on a lon.ly mountain road, 
the field in which rusted arms and moulded bones are dug up, 
all have tales to tell. The subject matter of Europ an folk music 
is naturally mainly narrative, its interpretation is dramatic. 

We have all heard ballads sung in the concert room by a vibrant 
tenor in immaculate evening dress, accompanied by a grand piano. 
It is like dressing up a simple old cathedral in red velvet and gold 
fringe A simple song demands a simple accompaniment merely 
accentuating the movement and carrying the dream from one couplet 
to the next. For this reason Miss Lindh chooses the lute for her 
accompaniment, 

The lute as a musical instrument is practically unknown in 
this country, yet it is perhaps the oldest instrument that ever 
accompanied song, Its name is of Arabic origin and the instrument 
itself with its sounding box, shaped like a half pear, is of Near 
Eastern origin. The earliest representation of a lute was un- 
earthed in the Biblical land of Goshen in Egypt and dates from 
about 1000 before Christ. This terra cotta statuette of a young 
woman singing to the lute may be claimed as the old st spiritual 
ancestor of Miss Lindh. The medieval art of the Near East is 
filled with representations of lute players. One of the classic 
subjects of Persian Art is that of the King on his throne holding 
a wine cup and having on his left a lute player, on his right a 
dancer, retainers behind him and at his feet two dozing lions 

In the early middle ages southern France became the cradle of a 
new movement in art and the Troubadours began to sing their in 
spired songs. It is one of the most amazing facts that this lyrical 
which gave an impetus to art all over Europe, is due 
to contact with the Arabs who at that time occupied southern parts 
of Italy and France as well as of Spain. The classical instruments 
of the Troubadours are the small harp and the lute borrowed from 
the Arabs. Down to the Fifteenth century the lute remained the 
instrument for the accompaniment of song. 

Beginning with that period its construction became more and 
more elaborate and an entire school of intricate music was built 
around it. It remained in the favor of the virtuosos until the 
clavicembalo came to the foreground, when it returned to its role 
of accompanying song. It is little known that the German Lieder 
of the early Nineteenth century, for instance many of Franz 
Schubert, were composed for the lute rather than for the piano 
The century of technical progress replaced the modest instrument 
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movement, 


RUTH RAY IS NOT SUPERSTITIOUS 


Even if She Did Make Her Debut with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday, the Thirteenth—Counts 
Herself Lucky to Have Secured H. Godfrey 
Turner as Her Manager 
“N O, | am not superstitious—at least not so far as those 
things commonly supposed to bring bad luck are 
concerned,” Ruth Ray, the young American violinist, 


recently told a representative of this paper. “But, being 
a thoroughly inconsistent person, | do believe in lucky 





RUTH RAY, 


Violinist. 


omens! For instance, thirteen is my lucky number, so this 
year I am sure will be a particularly successful one. You 
know 1 9 2 1 equals 13.” 

Even “Friday the 13th,” brings her luck, for it was on 
that day of February last season, that she made her debut 
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with the emphatic one and only in the last ten or fifteen years 
have we rediscovered the charm of this simple and unpretentious 
instrument. 

Miss Lindh has good reason to sing her songs to the lute. She 
is néither a virtuoso nor a historian. She sings under a natural 
impulse, and under this impulse she creates something of her own, 
When we read an old English ballad, we are touched by the 
simplicity of its narrative; when Miss Lindh sings the ballad, it 
becomes dramatic action. The actors of the short drama are 
speaking and, as in a mirror, their passions and moods are re 
flected in the singer's face. 

Not less intense is Miss Lindh’s interpretation of lyrical moods 
Hear her sing one of those strange, medieval songs from the lower 




















EDNA ERMINIE LINDH, 


Singer of folk songs to lute accompaniment, 


Rhine that are said to have been written in a nur ery A strange 
feast is going on in the walled rose garden, the auns are singing 
and drinking and dancing with the celestial bridegroom Not until 
the gay melody ends in a tragic Kyrie eleison do we know that it is 
a memento mori among the roses counting over the hidden tragedies 


of the past. 
Have you ever wandered in a quiet, medieval town and with 


the sudden booming of the cathedral felt yourself swiftly merged 
with all the slumbering disillusion and suffering hidden around 
you? Miss Lindh’s singing of the mystic songs of the Fifteenth 
century has the same evocative power. 


with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, winning splendid 
success with the public and the press alike. Although 
many of her friends had tried to frighten her by saying 
it was a “hoodoo” day, she felt convinced that for her it 
was lucky, and so it proved. 

“Certainly, if I believed in bad luck, I should think a 
jinx had followed me the last year. Before every concert 
I had some sort of accident—burning or cutting my hands; 
and once, when playing with an orchestra I became suddenly 
very ill at the rehearsal, with the concert that same after 
noon. Fortunately, this jinx never followed me to the 
platform, Once there, everything seemed to go quite as 
it should.” 

Perhaps the most exciting “accident” was the bombing 
of her home in Chicago, the Sunday before Christmas 
About this she said: “It is very thrilling to have the house 
rock under you at midnight and not to know what has 
happened, After we found it was an explosion, and not 
the end of the world as one is inclined to believe at first, 
we were very happy that no one had been injured, and the 
only loss that of property. I am sure I do not know who 
could be responsible for it—and since we don’t know why 
it came, and most certainly don’t want to risk anothe: 
we are living at a down town hotel, which is dreadful, for 
one of the things I most look forward to when I can be 
at home, is home cooking. This last year brought one huge 
piece of good luck and that was H. Godfrey Turner as 
my manager. I am so happy to be with him. I must have 
‘hurt hands’ and bombs to keep the average, | guess.” 5S. 


Richard Hale Scores Success 


On Sunday evening, March 27, the last of the series of 
concerts given by the Music League of the People’s Insti- 
tute in Cooper Union, was devoted to American piano and 
vocal music. Richard Hale sang a group of negro spirit- 
uals and, besides having to sing two encores, was recalled 
five times. The audience was still cheering when the 
young baritone left the hall to sing at another concert at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel. Mr. Hale, who is an artist pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, appeared in Bridgeport on April 1, in Troy 
on April 8, and in Aeolian Hall, New York, April 12. 


Paul Shirley Under Haensel & ston 


In the new artist’s list for the season of 1921-22 which 
has just been issued by the well known Prisco firm of 
Haensel & Jones, it is inte resting to note the name of Paul 
Shirley, who enjoys the unique distinction of being the sole 
exponent on the concert stage of the viola d'amore as a 
solo instrument. This season Mr. Shirley has won many 
enthusiastic tributes to his art everywhere he has played, 
and next season his new managers are planning to present 
him on an even more comprehensive scale. 





“Just Like You” Popular 


“Just Like You,” a song with lyrics. by H. E. Van Surdam 
and George Long and music by P. Van Loan, has been 
creating a decidedly favorable impression on the Coast 
Mr. Van Surdam, who is the possessor of an excellent 
tenor voice, has presented this catchy fox trot song at a 
number of the Sunday concerts at the various hotels in 
Pasadena, always meeting with the same fine success. 
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writes as follows 
of the 


lesan Xf Aamli 
PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:— 


Permit me to express to 
you the ever increasing joy 


which I 


each performance on your 


experience with 


superb instruments. 

The veiled tonal effect, 
which is so necessary in the 
recreative interpretation of 
impressionistic composers, I 
have failed to find in any 
This, 
with the utmost brilliance 


other pianoforte. 
and flexibility, makes the 
Mason & 
unique and without a peer 

(Signed) Dai Buell 


Hamlin Piano 
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HINTS: TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Leon Rains.) 











[This is the nineteenth and concluding article of this interesting series of discussions on various topics of im- 


portance to the singer. In the previous articles which 
took up the uestion of “Health,” “Voice,” 


“Solfe gio,” “Memory,” “Agility, ” “Pitch,” “Dynamics,” 


and “Intrigue.”—Editor’s Note. 
CAREERS 
(ARTICLE XIX) 
“Out, damn ‘d spot! Out, 1 say!”—Shakespeare. in 
“Mac be th.” 


Millions hear of the few singers who have made good 
in opera, but few hear of the failures, that, 1 dare say, may 
also be counted by the millions, Furthermore, the press 
is always ready to print reports of the enormous salaries 
paid to opera singers, but of the singers who pay to be 
heard, not a word is mentioned. 

For years | was a member of the Royal Opera Company 
of Dresden, the first American to hold a position in a 
German opera house, and, as a result of my success, I 
opened the door for the American singer in Germany, 
so that prior to 1914, there was hardly a first-class opera 
company in Germany ‘or Austria that did not employ at 
least one American singer. 

Although the salaries paid were often very small, in 
many instances hardly enough to pay one’s living ex- 
penses, the enormous repertory gave the singer not only 
an opportunity to gain experience, but to build up a 
European reputation, which meant so much to the Ameri- 
can public. 

It would be useless to write 
existed in Germany prior to 
they were all against the artist. Salaries, except for stars, 
were poor; the contracts were very one-sided, greatly 
favoring the theater director, and a close organization 
of these directors made it possible to boycott any artist 
who violated the least provision of his contract. There 
have been great changes since the Revolution. Salaries 
have gone up with leaps and bounds—more, in fact, in 
proportion for the chorus, ballet and stage personnel 
than for the artists; and most of the theaters are or- 
ganized on a socialistic basis so that everyone, down even 
to the last scrubwoman, has more or less a voice in the 
management. 

At the present time there are, I imagine, very few 
Americans preparing for a career in German opera. More 
are studying in France and still more in Italy. I regret 
that it does not lie in my power to describe as minutely 
opera conditions in those two countries. If I may judge 
France by Paris, where I lived as a_ student, although 
the repertory is not so large as in Ge rmany, owing to 
their having two opera houses, many works are given 
which are seldom heard here. 

The greatest barrier to the American singer procuring 
an engagement in France is his diction. Whereas the 
Germans will tolerate dialect of any kind on their stages, 
the French demand not only perfect French, but an acade- 
mic pronunciation—an art that American and English 
singers rarely acquire. 

Italy has so much opera that it is easier for the young 
foreign artist to find a chance to begin there, although 
it must be frankly said that only one of exceptional ability 
can get a start without paying for it. 

The war banned German from our opera and concert 
stages, but the management of both the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Companies judiciously presented the works 
of Weber and Wagner in English. 


here of conditions as they 
1914; enough to say that 


Opera IN ENGLISH, 


Heretofore, for some inexplicable reason, our public has 
never supported opera in English, despite the fact that it 
could be heard at popular prices. And now despite the 
fact the cry that “there are no adequate translations, that 
Wagner cannot be translated and one cannot understand 
the singers owing to their poor English diction,” I sincerely 
hope that not only the works of Wagner will be retained 
in the repertory of both companies in English, but hope 
that the day is not far distant when all operas will be 
sung in English in America. 

Are not all operas in France sung in French, in Italy in 
Italian and in Germany in German? Would it not heighten 
our enjoyment to listen to opera in our mother tongue? 

We are told that the English translations are poor, but 
there is no reason why good translations cannot and should 
not be made. 

If we insist that all works should be sung with the 
original text, then we should also demand that the operas 
by Russian composers, now being sung in Italian, be sung 
in Russian. 

In accepting opera in foreign languages think of the 
stumbling block we are placing in the path of the American 
singer ! 

Foreign singers rarely sing in any but their mother 
tongue and when they break the rule are seldom success- 
ful, yet the American singer is expected to sing in three 
foreign languages and rarely acknowledged an artist until 
he has gained a European reputation. 

My plea for opera in English has been met by Italians 
and Frenchmen with: “The operas will loose from a vocal 
standpoint if sung in English,” and by the Germans: “that 
only a genius as great as Wagner. could duplicate his 
alliteration !” 

Logical objections but not logical prophecies ! Perhaps 
it is the fear of the field for the foreign singer in America 
falling into American hands that makes them strenuously 
object to our following their example in giving opera in 
our native tongue. 


I know that the finest performance of the “Meister- 


“Registers, rE 


have already a 
“Buffos,” 
“Diction,” 


Faw tat in the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains 
espiration,” “Application,” “Practicing,” 
“Nervousness,” “Audition,” “Song, ” “Opera” 


singer” that I ever heard was in French in Paris and the 
finest, performance of “Figaro” in German in Dresden. 

It is only when one has studied an opera in one language 
and then hears it in another that one finds the opera 

“strange-sounding,” even when the second hearing is in 
the original. 

The critic should not ignore the fact that we are offered 
numerous dialects by most of the foreign singers at our 
opera houses; that the Italian singers change the text of 
their parts from words containing consonants and vowels 
that are difficult for them to sing to words that lie better 
in their voices; and they even go so far, at times, as to 
discard the words entirely and sing entire phrases on “O!” 
or “Ah!” Furthermore, that few singers not born in 
France sing anything but execrable French, and, as far 
as the Germans are concerned, the dialects they sing are 
generally as numerous as there are singers in the cast. 

My plea is not only for opera in English, but for an 
opera company in every city in the Union subsidized by the 
city and with a price of admission that would permit every 
music lover to attend. 





Marie Sweet Baker Sings at Waldorf 


On Monday evening, April 4, Marie Sweet Baker, dra- 
matic soprano, who possesses an exquisite voice and sings 
with lots of intelligence, was one of the soloists at the 
Memorial Grand Concert, given as a tribute to Clarence de 
Vaux-Roger. She sang the “Oberon” aria beautifully. 
Several other eminent artists were additions to the success- 
ful evening. 





Ralph Cox’s Songs at MacDowell Club 


The outstanding feature of Edith Romaine’s recital at 
the MacDowell Club on March 10 last was the soprano’s 
delightful singing of six songs by Ralph Cox, which com- 
prised her English group : “The Afternoon,” “Love Planted 
a Rose,” “April-tide,” “To a Hill-top,” “The End of Day” 
and “Aspiration” (first time). 
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Women’s PHILHARMONIC SocieTy CONCERT, 


Another delightful musicale of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society (Leila Hearne Cannes, president) was held 
on Sunday, March 20, in Studio 817, Carnegie Hall. Lu- 
cille Banner, soprano, sang an aria from “Dinorah” and 
several short songs, accompanied by her mother. Carl Klaus, 
a young violinist of remarkable ability, played “Reverie” 
(Vieuxtemps), Minuet (Boccherini) and “Mazurka de Con- 
cert” (Musin), ably accompanied by Mrs. Cannes. Maurice 
Milmet, pianist, played the Chopin nocturne in C minor, 
“Valse Humoresque” (Stojowski), E major noveletté (Schu- 
mann), and E major waltz (Moszkowski). Mme. von 
Klenner was the guest of honor, and a happy speech gave 
a short account of the society’s beginnings, mentioning its 
periods of discouragement, which threatened disruption; 
she ended with a high compliment on the status it now 
occupies. The audience was large and enthusiastic and the 
artists had many recalls. 

Mrs. David Graham was chairman of reception, and Mrs. 
Harry Prutting and Mrs. Van Wicklen Bergen were host- 
Mrs. Kate J. Roberts was chairman of the press 


esses. 
committee. i 
KitaByj1AN-CoomBs MUSICALE, 
April 4, Mrs. Charles H. Tuttle opened her home, 


12 Hamilton Terrace, for a musicale at which several tal- 
ented young artists were heard, all under the experienced 
direction of Charles Whitney Coombs. Katherine Kitabjian 
sang two manuscript spring songs recently composed by 
Mr. Coombs, and “When the Wind is Low.” This young 
woman combines full tones with musical ardor and youth- 
ful, pretty appearance. Of Armenian descent, she gives 
promise of future importance in the musical world. Nydia 
de Sosnowska, soprano, sang Polish folk songs and a Cad- 
man number with good style, her mother accompanying at 
the piano. Scipio Pollard, baritone, has resonance and 
naturally good style, showing this especially in a drinking 
song, in which the joys of being a friar are pictured to an 
envious audience. All the music was greatly enjoyed and 
Mr. Combs contributed to everyone’s enjoyment through 
his naturally spontaneous music. 
Swatn’s SUCCESSES, 

Edwin Swain sang the leading baritone roles in Bucha- 
rofi’s operas, “The Lover’s Knot” and “Sakhara” in the 
Lewisohn ballroom, March 9. He appeared before the 
Daughters of Ohio at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on March 
14. On Good Friday he sang the bass part in “The Cruci- 
fixion” at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey street, 
and he was soloist with the Southland Singers at the Hotel 
Plaza, April 5. 

“HAENSEL AND GRETEL” AT INTERVALE AVENUE SCHOOL, 

A condensed version of “Haensel and Gretel” was given 
at Intervale avenue High School, near Webster avenue, 
March 31, with this cast: Haensel, Beulah Beach; Gretel, 
Harriet Barkley; the Witch and the Mother, Janet French; 
the Father, Leo de Hierapolis. This was in the course of 
popular opera performances given under the direction of 
Julius Hopp, who has engaged these same singers for per- 
formances of the work on April 15, Brooklyn, and April 
28, New York. With William J. Falk at the piano, the 
performance went smoothly, everybody knowing the music 
and action well. The school auditorium was crowded with 
a paying audience, these listeners consisting of children and 
young people of all ages attending the school, with their 
relatives and friends. 

RosAMOND CARREL CHILDREN’S RECITAL, 


Rosamond Carrel gave a program of songs and fairy 
tales for children in a private hall, March 30, Lorna Lea 
at the piano, which interested an audience composed mainly 
of little ones. Songs with lantern slides, other songs with- 
out the pictures, “Sinbad the Sailor” and “Peter Pan” with 
pictures, these were some of the numbers of the afternoon. 
Mana-Zucca’s “Yawning” and her “A Child’s Day in Song” 
(verses by Mabel Livingston Frank) were hugely enjoyed, 
and Lorna Lea is a great help to any singer, for she plays 
very well. 

N. A. O. Executive Commitree MErts. 

The National Association of Organists had an executive 
committee meeting at headquarters, 49 West Twentieth 
street, April 11, when Chairman Reginald L. McAIl and the 
program committee discussed matters concerning the coming 
convention, President Fry of Philadelphia being in the 
chair, Due progress of this committee’s work will be 
reported. 
Verpt Crus Luncueon, May 11. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, 
announces the second annual luncheon to be given at the 
Hotel Astor on May 11. The next musical event of the 
club will be the Silver Skylarks’ ball at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, April 20. 

WarrEN GEHRKEN’S THIRTEENTH ORGAN RECITAL. 


April 6 the young Brooklyn organist of St. Luke’s € hurch, 
Mr. Gehrken, gave his thirteenth organ recital in that edifice. 
On the program was Yon’s “Chromatic | Sonata,” “Even 
Song” by Johnston, Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” and largo and 
finale from the Dvorak symphony “From the New World. 
Miss Beach sang a contralto solo by Saint-Saéns, and gen- 
eral satisfaction with the recital was manifested. The next 
recital takes place on the evening of May 4. 

Atpertus SHELLEY Huester’s ORCHESTRA. 


Albertus Shelley, who added the name Hiester when mak- 
ing his home in Texas, is head of the music in San Marcos 
Baptist Academy. The Times of that city says the Shelley 
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Hiester Orchestra “is the best in the state,” due to his ex- 
cellent violin playing and conducting, and the able assistance 
of his wife, a pianist. This orchestra is in constant demand 
for social, musical, political and school affairs. Mr. Hiester 
left many friends behind in the metropolis. 


Eppy Sisters 1n St, Joun’s Cuurcn, 


Bayonne, N. J., has a family of excellent instrumentalists 
in the Eddy sisters, who play organ, violin, viola and cello, 
Frances H. Eddy is organist of St. John’s P. E. Church, 
and the music at this church under her direction on Easter 
Day was notable, including works by Hamblen, Woodward, 
Gounod, and John Prindle Scott. The vesper service with 
special music included the work “The Power of His Resur- 
rection,” when as offertory number “Jacob’s Dream,” by 
Paul Held, was performed by the Eddy sisters. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this de ent are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


“As I am very much interested in the development of or- 
chestral music in the United States, I should be glad to hear 
from you if it is true that there is a movement on foot to 
establish a society for the training of Americans in orchestra 
playing in this country. I saw a mention of such a project 
in a newspaper but have never seen or heard anything further. 
Such a society has already been established and incorporated, the 

articles of incorporation having been filed at Albany after approval 
by the Supreme Court. The American Orchestral Society is under 
the sponsorship of Mrs. E. H. Harriman and has a list of directors 
of prominent people who are interested in the work. ‘The purpose 
is to provide a means of developing musical talent in America 
through the establishment in New York of a central training or- 
chestra, and the foundation of neighborhood groups working in con 
junction with it. This orchestra will be under the direction of 

Jirk Foch, and the promising members of the local musical groups 
will be given opportunity to play in its ranks, to study conducting 
with its leader, and to receive the training which such practical 
work and association will afford.” 

The above quotation gives a clear and comprehensive statement of 
the society’s aims. During the short time it has been in existence 
twenty-three orchestral groups, six choral societies and two concert 
bands in various sections of New York have requested admission. 
Up to February 15, the Society has organized eleven local musical 
groups with a membership of six hundred. ehearsals are now 
under way, and the work of training applicants for the central 
orchestra is progressing. 

There is no intention of having the central orchestra enter the 
concert field, or compete in any way with existing symphony or- 
chestras, or with work being done by institutes of music. It is 
to be purely educational in character and the hope is expressed 
by the founders of the society “that it will serve to create and 
maintain a supply of American trained musicians by providing a 
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high type of ensemble training in orchestral work and an opportunity 
to study conducting heretofore obtainable only in foreign countries.” 
The closest codperation will be maintained with musical organiza- 


tions now in existence, 
Lowest Note. 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me the lowest note sung by 
Reinald Werrenrath at his last recital at Carnegie Hall?” 
4 Mr. Werrenrath is out of town so he could not be consulted, but 
it can be stated that the lowest note he sings is E flat, 


Grutio Crit, 


“Being an admirer of Giulio Crimi, the young tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, I would appreciate it very much 
if you would let me know something about his past, where 
he studied and with whom, and where he is now living.” 

The only teacher that Giulio Crimi ever had was Matteo Alderno 
of Catania, Italy. He made his debut in Treviso near Venice, and 
toured all through Italy, and sang in the leading opera houses of 
England, France and South America In 1916 he joined the 
Chicago Opera and for two seasons has been a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, He is now living in New York 


Tue Famous Gayarre, 
_“Would you kindly tell me when the famous tenor Gayarré 
died and at what age?” 


Julian Gayarré died January 2, 1890, at 
week before his forty-sixth birthday 


Madrid, Spain, just one 


“Cow Boy Sones.” 


“Can you tell me who publishes ‘Cow Boy Songs?’ I once 


heard a Professor Lomax or some similar name, give a lecture 

on the topic, and sing some of the songs. I think he was at 

that time connected with a Texas University.” 

The “Cow Boy Songs” are out of print, G, Schirmer, 3 East 
43d street, New York City, has written to the publisher and as 
soon as any information is received it will be forwarded to you 
as it is not known whether any more copies are to be published 


Given and Stopak on Washington’s Honor 
Roll 


Under date of February 26, the following interesting 
paragraph appeared in the Washington Post 

“In three successive seasons of the past, Mr. Smith's 
Ten Star Series introduced to Washington music lovers 
one artist each year hitherto unknown here but who scored 
an unequivocal and lasting success. This year two new 
names instead of one deserve to be especially remembered 
—Thelma Given, the American violinist, and yesterday 
afternoon’s find, Josef Stopak.” : 

This is noteworthy but to many only confirming what 
the New York critics have said in the past about the pet 
formances of both these artists. 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
fears, her hands felt clammy and her heart trembled, I 
could feel it thumping against my back. I shook too, and 

I couldn't help it—let out squeak after squeak during 
the playing. How we ever came out of the ordeal I don’t 
know. There was much clapping of hands after the 
performance, but the big, grumpy man was not at all 
pleased with us. He made a terrible scene at home. I 
was flung into a corner; I never forgot the shock to my 
nervous system, and my sound post—I know you noble sirs 
call it soul—has never been quite right, since. But that 
would have been of no consequence, | am only a common 
Klingenthal, you see; but—but alas, my dear young 
friend ! 

“We were sent out the next day on the street to per- 
form. It was a bitterly cold and windy day. She stood 
all day in a corner playing and waiting for pennies, and 
caught a chill. 

“Soon after she began to ail and was confined to her 
bed. By the hour now she lay there, too weak almost to 
move, with her little hands resting on me. Occasionally 
she would pick my strings and whisper: ‘Dearest violin, I 
love you.’ 

“T had to be mute, 
with the sorrow of it. 

“And one day, it was towards evening, I was again 
placed on her bed beside-her. She took no notice of me, 
nor of the sunshine which flooded the room and was 
dancing around her bed. She was asleep. 

“At last I felt her hand, a weak, limp, soft little hand, 
stretching out after me and drawing me close to her until 
I lay flat on her breast; I could feel her soft, slow breath- 
ing while she held both hands folded on me. ‘Beloved 
violin,’ she whispered, and the words were like a breath, 
so faint, ‘I am going away soon, very soon, and must leave 
you behind. I am going far away, far, far away to be an 
angel, and then I shall see God, but alas, dear violin, you 
| won't see, you who have been my dearest friend on earth. 
You cannot go where I am going, and father Meyer won't 
put you into my grave with me when I am dead, he will 
sell you and you will fall into hands of bad men who treat 
you badly. But no, I shall always know where you are 
and who has you and I will tell him in a dream to be good 
to you, and not to let you fall or forget to rub the rosin 
off you and to keep you nice. I am very, very tired now 
and sleepy—good night, dear violin, night, night Re 

Here the clerk at Brown & Brown’s opened the plush- 
lined cabinet and saw the wretched Klingenthal. 

“How did you get in here, Klingenthal ? Out with you 
to where you belong—into the ‘a-guinea-a-piece-case.’ ” 

And he hung the culprit among his own kind. 

“What a plebeian life!” said the aristocratic Guadagnini 
when the Klingenthal was gone. It is not on _ record 
whether His Grace the noble Duke continued his discus- 
sion on the soul. 


though my chest was nigh bursting 


Winnipeg Items 


Winnipeg, Can., March 10, 1921. —Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
appeared last night as assisting artist at the second con- 
cert of the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, held in Knox 
Church. The pianist had an enthusiastic reception, and 
whatever he played so appealed to the capacity audience 
that it looked as though he would have to exhaust his 
repertory before he would be allowed to go. Quite as 
popular as the Liszt and Schubert and Chopin music 
which he played was one group of his own and of De- 
bussy’s compositions. His own “In May,” with its dainty 
appeal, and the Liszt “Rakoczy March,” in which he was 
no less brilliant, were perhaps the most attractive items 
on his program. 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, conducted by Cyril F. 
Musgrove, shared the very enthusiastic applause, and as 
with Mr. Ganz, double encores became the order of the 
evening. German’s “Rolling Down to Rio” and the sailors’ 
chorus from “The Flying Dutchman” were among the 
many effective things sung. Percy Grainger’s “Tiger, 
Tiger,” with Kipling’s words, and Howells’ “Dirge” to 
words of Shakespeare, also made a great hit. 

Emma Noe, soprano, and Moses Boguslawski, pianist, 
appeared in joint recital under the auspices of the music 
bureau of the Board of Trade, on February 24. Both 
artists deepened a good impression made when they were 
in Winnipeg before. 

The Manitoba Musical Competition Festival is an- 
nounced for April 11 and succeeding days. Adjudicators 
are to be Dr. C, Perrin of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, and Dr. A. S. Vogt, principal of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The San Carlo Opera Company commences a_ two 
weeks’ season in Winnipeg on March 28, opening with 
“La Tosca.” Ait. F, 


N. Y. F. of M. C. Honors Mmes. Davies and 
Sylva 


The April Forum of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs was held Monday afternoon, March 28, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, under the direction of Edna Marione, 
first vice-president of the organization. The guests of 
honor were Clara Novello-Davies, the distinguished vocal 
teacher from London who is now making her home in New 
York, and Marguerite Sylva, the Belgian prima donna. 
About 160 guests were present, most of whom are 
known in the world of music, art and letters. 

The program was composed of musical numbers and an 
address by Gertrude Borchard, of the Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, whose topic was “Music Memory Con- 
tests.” These contests, originated and developed by the 
founder of the bureau, George W. Pound, have been in- 
augurated in most of the larger public schools throughout 
the country, and they have proved to be an important factor 
in the now widespread movement to make America a great 
musical force in the world. Miss Borchard will be heard 
on this topic during the forthcoming music week, and will 
present a record of local contests from all over the country 
which will prove important and interesting data for those 
who feel discouraged over the present régime of “jazz.” 

The musical numbers were given by Alice Bracey and 
Elvin H. Schmitt, pianists from the Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Bertimen studios; Elizabeth Thorne Boutelle, the 
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young composer-singer-pianist, who rendered a group of 
her own compositions, and Antonio Rocco, a young Italian 
tenor, who will be a member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion next season. Mr. Rocco was accorded a cordial greet- 
ing from the federation and its friends, and much applause 
was given his beautiful singing. 

An informal reception and tea followed. Although the 
New York State Federation is but a year and three months 
old, its organization and development are due in a large 
measure to the efforts of Edna Marione to serve the cause 
of music in this community. 

On Friday, April 25, at 3 p. m,, at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel—headquarters of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs—Hortense d’Arblay, Empire District president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs and chairman 
of extension work in the New York Federation, will act as 
hostess of another forum of the club, and as it is the last 
meeting of the season it is hoped that all friends of music 
will avail thenselves of the opportunity to meet the federa- 
tion officials and their friends. There will be an hour of 
music and an informal reception following. Maud Morgan, 
harpist, will play. 


Land at St. Paul’s Chapel 


Will C. Macfarlane’s “The Message from the Cross,” 
a Lenten cantata, was performed for the fourteenth suc- 
cessive time at St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish (Edmund 
Jaques, organist and choirmaster) at noon on March 22. 
It is evident this choir must know the work by this time. 
And indeed they do, for notwithstanding changes of per- 
sonnel, as is inevitable with all choral bodies, Mr. Jaques 
has remained at the organ all these years. The composer 
was at the organ for his work, however, Mr. Jaques 
conducting, and the notably fine singing of Harold Land 
deserves special mention. This baritone part is the leading 
solo part anyway, so everything depends on the way it is 
done. From the opening “And they that passed reviled 
Him,” to the deeply impressive “Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” through to the closing “My Spirit, on Thy Care” 
and “More Love to Thee,” it was all beautifully done by 
Mr. Land, who does not sing the notes alone, but puts 
into them the real spirit of the text. This was his fifth ap- 
pearance in this work under composer Macfarlane’s 
direction. Roy William Steele, tenor, sang his solos finely, 
the full tone and distinct declamation of this singer being 
notable at all times. Twenty-five singers made up the 
choral forces, and the singing of the two hymns by the 
large congregation was, as of old, a feature of the music. 


Lillian Croxton Sings at Easter Musicale 


On Sunday afternoon, March 27, at the residence of 
Leila Cannes, a delightful musicale was given in honor of 
Madame Croxton. Although the above artist was suffering 
from a slight cold, she sang several selections in a manner 
which is deserving of the reputation she has already estab- 
lished in the musical world. Her renditions, as always, 
were most artistic. Lucille Banner and Mrs. Van Wicklen 
Bergen also pleased with their singing. The hostess gave 
two piano solos and Maud Reiff was a very capable accom- 
panist. 


Althouse and Patton in “Samson and Delilah” 


Paul Althouse and Fred Patton have sung leading roles 
in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” with a number of 
the leading choral societies of the country in the past year 
and a half. The first appearance was with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, November, 1919. Then followed an 
engagement with the Lowell Choral Society, May, 1920; 
with the Detroit Festival Chorus, October, 1920, and they 
are booked to appear at Greensboro, N. C., May 14 
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Ros, Cuban Pianist, to Debut Soon 


Enrique Ros, a young Cuban pianist, will make his debut 
during the coming season under the management of Kings- 
bury Foster, commencing his tour on the Pacific Coast. 
Twelve years ago, when he was nine years cf age, the 
Cuban Government sent him to the United States to study 
with the best piano instructors of the country. At that 
‘time he won the competition offered by the little island 
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ENRIQUE ROS, 
Cuban pianist. 


republic for the most promising piano talent.’ From his 
earliest years he has had the advantage of careful musical 
training. With his uncle, Laureano Fuentes, the noted 
Cuban composer-pianist, he played duets at the age of 
three. His mother, Magdalena Ros, was his first teacher. 
Herself an excellent pianist, she gave him a thorough 
grounding, with the result that at the age of six young Ros 
was appearing in concerts and was pronounced by the 
critics as a “pianistic marvel.” 

Under the patronage of the Cuban Government he came 
to New York, and, through the influence of Mme. Nordica, 
played for the late Rafael Joseffy, who, in spite of his 
antipathy for child prodigies, immediately accepted him as 
a pupil and predicted a brilliant future for him. 

For the past few years Ros has completed his studies 
with Stojowski, who has to his credit several of the best of 
the younger generation of pianists, including Levitzki and 
Novaes. 

Those who have heard Ros predict that the most san- 
guine expectations of the Cuban Government will be fully 
realized when he makes his American debut this year. 
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Thursday, April 14 (Afternoon) 


Samaroft-Stokowski (Beethoven program)....Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, April 14 (Evening) 

Rudolph Bochco (violin recital)............ Carnegie Hall 

Mana-Zucca (composition recital) ............/ Aeolian Hall 


Yergin, Leonard, Beethoven Society Choral and New York 
Trio, assisting artists. 
Friday, April 15 (Afternoon) 
Augusta Cottlow (piano recital) ...........6564 Aeolian Hall 
Friday, April 15 (Evening) 
Esther Dale (song recital) ......ccsccccceceved 
Saturday, April 16 (Afternoon) 


Aeolian Hall 


National Symphony Orchestra............... Carnegie Hall 
Julia Glass, soloist. 

Guiomar Novaes (piano recital)............./ Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, April 16 (Evening) 

Jerome Rappaport (piano recital)............/ Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, April 17 (Afternoon) 

Ossip Grabrilowitsch (piano recital)........ Carnegie Hall 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra........... Aeolian Hall 


Emil Borsody, soloist. 


Sunday, April 17 (Evening) 
Carnegie Hall 


Trials Mhasisal Socitty kc nike nc ts cetaccseds 
Monday, April 18 (Afternoon) 

Kitty Beale Cacmm Tecitaly so 6 056 6oee so ve vee Aeolian Hall 
Monday, April 18 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra.............. Carnegie Hall 

Elenore Altman (piano recital)..............4 Aeolian Hall 


Alfred Boswell (piano recital) .........00eeeees Town Hall 


Tuesday, April 19 (Afternoon) 
Mabel Dunning (song recital)..........e0.000/ Aeolian 
Tuesday, April 19 (Evening) 
Bosthoven Asoc cs ce Nei tecpececsewcel Aeolian Hall 
Culp, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Kreisler and Rachmaninoff, 
soloists. 


Hall 


Estelle Liebling (song recital)..............-. Town Hall 
Wednesday, April 20 (Evening) 

Hulda Lashanska and Max Rosen............-- Town Hall 
Thursday, April 21 (Afternoon) 

Ellen Beach Yaw and Franklin Cannon......... Town Hall 
Thursday, April 21 (Evening) 

Singers’ Club of New York..........00eeee0: Aeolian Hall 


Carlo Sabatini (violin recital) ..........sese00. Town Hall 
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How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be gs active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 





ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 


advise you as to just what exercises you should 
indulge in to cure yourself. 

Our studios are always open for inspection. Drop 
in any time. You will be under no obligation 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 
Physical Culture Studios 


Telephone, Greeley 2314 
































HE attainment of supreme excellence for its own sake was * 
for centuries the inspiration of the master dyers and 
weavers who, at the king’s command wove their wondrous 

tapestries at the atelier of the Gobelins in the Foubourg St. 

Marcel. 

The same determination to produce the best, and make it ever 
better, has urged the Baldwin Company on to higher and higher 
standards of manufacture. Its one and constant aim is the 
production of incomparable pianos and player-pianos. 
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1911 Elm Street 1636 California Street 


521 S. Fourth Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter Street 


18 N. Penn’a St. 









Baldwin Products 
The Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prize—Paris and St. Louis. The 
only American Piano ever 60 honored, 





The Ellington Piano 


The Hamilton Piano 
The Howard Piano 
The Manualo 


The Player-Piano that is all but wm. 
Grands and Uprights 
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| AMUSEMENTS 
At the Picture ‘Houses LYRI THEA. W. 42nd St. W. of B’way 
Twice Daily 2:30 and 8:30 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 
Percy Gratncer To Pray at Capito. THEATER. is one of the best, if not the best,*that Mr. Riesenfeld has 
Percy Grainger, the celebrated composer-pianist, will ap- ¢ver arranged. The symphony orchestra under the direc- The QUEEN of SHEBA 


pear twice daily at the Capitol Theater during New York’s 


second annual Music Week. This is an innovation, to be 
able to secure the services of so distinguished an artist as 
Mr, Grainger by the motion picture theaters. And one is 


not surprised that it is S. L, Rothafel who is the first to 
engage a soloist of the standing of Mr. Grainger 
Tue ¢ 


program 


APITOL, 

excelled any previous 
effort of S. L. Rothafei for artistic and original gt 
Che sensational foreign film, “The Cabinet of Dr. Cali 
wari,” was absorbing and novel in its distinctiveness, and 
the accompanying musical numbers were in themselves 
complete artistic units. It would be a very difficult person 
to please who was not satisfied with the entertainment here. 


Last week the musical 


Che Capitol Grand Orchestra under the direction of Erno 
Rapee, played Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture with tonal 
beauty and delicacy of nuance to an enormous fortissimo 


of finale that is rarely heard outside of our symphony halls. 
Che ballet divertissement consisted of four individual num- 
hers. The first a dehghtfully original dance to Kreisler’s 
Viennois” was danced by Mlle. Gambarelli and 
\lexander Oumansky The concertmaster played the 
Kreisler music splendidly with the orchestra accompani 
ment. And no one applauded more enthusiastically than the 
great Kreisler himself, who sat in the audience. The other 
numbers were Grotesque Dance Valse Bluette, Mazurka, all 
equally artistic. A beautiful tribute was paid to John Bur 
roughs in the showing of a Prizma picture of the cele- 
brated naturalist at his country home. Laurence Hope's 
“Indian Love Lyrics,” with the music by. Amy Woodforde 
inden, was the big vocal number. Such colors and setting 
have not been surpassed here. Erik Bye and the Capitol 
ensemble gave an original interpretation with pantomime 
to emphasize the story of the lyrics. Then came this very 
extraordinary picture; for treatment and scenery there is 
certainly nothing on the American screen that is anything 
like it. Just how this Cubist’s picture success will influence 
our own film making is hard to determine just at this 


(Caprice 


moment, Aside from the very extraordinary painted scen 
ery, the story itself was all absorbing. Mr Rapee, the 
musical director, arranged a very effective score, using the 


Strauss and many of our ultra 
time since there has 
Capitol last week 


music of Debussy, Ornstein, 
modern composers. It has been some 
been as much interest created as at the 
Tue Rivow. 

Last week's program at the Rivoli opened with the over- 
ture to “Il Guarany” of Antonio Carlos Gomez, excellently 
played by the Rivoh Orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Littau conducting As a program note explained, 
Gomez, who was born in 1839 and died in 1896, was a native 
of Brazil, educated in Milan. The work is interesting pro 
gram music and is a good choice for such a program. An 
outstanding musical feature was the ever-popular “Homing” 
of Del Riego, sung by Carl Rollins, baritone. There was 
an impressionistic settting which nevertheless gave an inti- 
mate feeling and Mr. Rollins’ singing left nothing to be 
desired, His is a voice of rare beauty and power, which he 
uses with excellent taste. Alma Doria, soprano, gave the 
aria from Verdi's “Ernani,” another number which may be 
counted upon to please. The familiar “Liebestraum” of 
Liszt was played by Prof, Firmin Swinnen as the closing 
number 

Tue RIArto, 


“Joyous” might be the term applied to last week’s pro 
gram at the Rialto. The film feature was Mary Miles 
Minter in “The Little Clown” and, of course, there was the 
usual comedy. The program opened with the overture to 


Rossini’s merry “Barber of Seville,” well played by the 
Rialto Orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim 
conducting. One of the things upon which the Rialto man- 
agement has a right to pride itself is the appropriateness 
of the musical selections which accompany the pictures, so 
that it was somewhat of a shock to have the orchestra 
burst forth in a merry fashion at the announcement of the 
death of John Burroughs, immediately following scenes at 
the funeral of Cardinal Gibbons during which the organ 
played the accompaniment. Music lovers were especially 
interested in the news pictured showing the arrival of 
Mischa Elman in Japan, woomg ® Fidelman, violinist and 
concertmaster, gave the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs” a fine inter- 
pretation which entirely merited the plaudits of his audi- 
tors. Grace Hoffman, soprano, sang the polonaise from 
“Mignon” with rare beauty of tone, but with a voice that 
frequently was lost in the musical accompaniment. Organ 
selections from Gounod's “Faust,” played by John Priest, 
completed the program. 
Tue Lyric, 
“The Queen of Sheba,” 


The spectacular feature, came to 


the Lyric Theater on Sunday night. This promises to be 
a very exciting entertainment and no doubt will have a 
long run. Erno Rapee, musical director of the Capitol 


Theater, has arranged the musical score. A detailed review 
will appear in the next issue of the MusicaL Courter. 
Tue Astor. 

The “Four Horsemen” moved over from the Lyric on 
Sunday and the plans are for an indefinite stay at this thea- 
ter. The gross receipts weekly indicate almost a capacity 
audience for every performance. Without a doubt this 


film is one of the big money makers on Broadway. Hugo rather absorbing feature. The Strand was crowded all . 
Riesenfeld, the managing director of the Rivoli, Rialto and week, proving that the public enjoys these complicated (A Paramount Picture) 
Criterion, arranged the presentation and the musical score _ stories. May JoHNSON. 


tion of Edward Falck adds greatly to the general artistic 
effect that Mr. Riesenfeld has endeavored to create as an 
accompaniment for this very unusual picture. June Mathis 
adapted the famous Ibanez novel in a skillful manner. 


At Otrner THEATERS. 

W. D. Griffith’s new film, “Dream Street,” was to have 
opened at this theater last week, but owing to an accident 
in the laboratory it was postponed until Tuesday night. 

“Way Down East” continues at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater 

“Over the Hill,” Fox film, has enjoyed an excellent run 
at the Broadhurst. It is reported that it will be moved to 
the Park Theater next week for an indefinite run. 

THe SELwyn. 

As a screen comedy, “A Connecticut Yankee” has no 
rival, Aside from the splendid direction of Emmett J. 
Flynn, the titles place the film in a class by itself and to 
them is due in a large measure the great success of the pic- 





STRAND THEATER CELEBRATES SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY THIS WEEK. 
(Left) Carl Edouard, musical director; (above) Joseph L. 
Plunkett, managing director, and (right) the late Michel H. 
Vark, founder of the Strand Theater, the oldest of the large 
picture houses on Broadway. (Apeda photo.) 


It will certainly prove to be a film classic and every- 
Erno musical director of the 


ture. 


one should see it. Rapee, 
Capitol Theater, has arranged a musical score that is in 
every respect worthy of the production. The music for the 


most part is light and catchy, Mr. Rapee having written 
many original melodies and arranged old English ballads 
to suit the action, In speaking of his work on the score 
Mr. Rz apee laughed and said it was a delight to work it out 

-the situations and those titles were so hilarious that he 
found himself carried away with the marvelous skill with 
which this famous story had been filmed. He emphasized 
the fact that in the film’s very beginning, before the real 
comedy, he has arranged something of an overture around 
“Auld Lang Syne.” “Should Auld Acquaintance be For- 
got” as a motive is a tribute to Mark Twain, the author of 
this and other famous stories which will pass down to gen- 
erations to come. In this part of the score almost the 
entire song is played and it certainly makes ap impressive 
moment on the program. Mr. Rapee has also written the 
score for the “Queen of Sheba,” another Fox film that be- 
gan an indefinite engagement at the Lyric Theater this week. 

THe STRAND. 

Charming Norma Talmadge was the star here last week 
in the “Passion Flower,” a film version of the famous 
French drama by Benevante. Last season, it will be re- 
membered, Nance O'Neill was starred here in the English 
translation arranged for our local stage. The film is quite 
as different from the original Spanish, where Raimunda, 
the mother, is the central character as played by the great 
Spanish actress, Maria Guerrera, as La Malquerida is dif- 
ferent from the “Passion Flower.” In the film it is the 
daughter, Acacia, who is made the central character. It 
makes an interesting picture, but often times it becomes 
monotonous with the constant close-ups of Miss Talmadge. 

Joseph Plunkett arranged the very spectacular prologue 
with Spanish dancers and singers to precede the feature. 
The soloists were particularly fine and their dances were 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. Joseph Martel, baritone, 
sang “The Passion Flower” (Berlin), a number that runs 
through the entire musical score. Mr. Martel has a good 
quality of voice, and has been heard on numerous occasions 
both at the Strand and other theaters in the city. The 
overture, with Carl Edouarde and Fraucis Southerland 
conducting, was the very familiar “Il Guarany” (Gomez), 
that harmonized excellently with the entire program. The 
comedy was “Torchy’s Night-Hood,” with Johnny Hines; 
it answered the purpose of breaking the tension of the 
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VACANCY in Episcopal Church for solo 
tenor. Ten dollars per Sunday. Address 
letters to Organist, 211 West 71st Street, 
New York City, 


enrollment. 


ber vacancies. 
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Orleans, La. 


Special terms for early 
Address, The Interstate 


must be exceptionally fine. 
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Marble Collegiate Secures Sue Harvard " 


Sue Harvard, the soprano, who in a very few years rose 
from a fifty cents a Sunday church position to a Metropoli- 
tan Opera star—and a successful one, too—has just added 
another laurel to her crown of successes. She has been ap- 
pointed soloist at the Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York, on Twenty-ninth street and Fifth avenue, probably 
the highest salaried church position in the country. It will 
be remembered that Miss Harvard started her career in a 
small church in her home town at fifty cents a Sunday. 
Her vocal possibilities soon became known, and one church 
after the other in various cities sent requests for her to ac- 
cept solo positions. Several years ago she came to New 
York to sing at the First Church of Christ, Scientist, where 
her lovely voice has won for her thousands of admirers. 
This church reéngaged Miss Harvard for another year, but 
she decided to take the more lucrative position offered her 





SUE HARVARD, 
Soprano, 


by the Marble Collegiate Church, In connection with this 
new engagement for Miss Harvard, it is interesting to note 
the high opinion which Harvey B. Gaul expresses of the 
singer in the Pittsburgh Post of March 20: “To those of us 
who know Sue Harvard the news that she has been ap- 
pointed to a new position is no news at all. We expect 
every time the mail man comes or the telephone rings to 
hear of her having gone to some bigger work.” Miss Harvard 
believes that, besides having a voice, there are three things 
which a singer must have to succeed, namely, persistence, 
willingness to work and—a lucky start. Very apparently 
the soprano has all three of these assets. 


Minnie Tracey’s Pupils Win Singing Contest 

Two pupils of Minnie Tracey, who have been studying 
with her for three years each, carried off the highest honors 
in the voice contest of the Ohio Convention of Women’s 
Clubs, which was held last week in Cincinnati. Helene 
Kessing and Arnold Schroeder won a fifty dollar prize, 
while another pupil, Florence Euselking, has been singing 
at the Ampico concerts on alternate nights with Dan Beddoe, 
the well known tenor, scoring much success, 


No Festival Terrors for Conductor Coffin 


Most festival directors feel they have their hands full 
with one organizaticn to look after, but Nelson P. Coffin 
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apparently finds no difficulty in making a success of three. 
There is the one in Fitchburg, Mass., , Gren by “ Fitch- 
burg Choral Society, April 21 and 2 eerie, N . May 
19 and 20, and at Worcester, Mass., ‘3 the early fall.” This 
year the soloists at Fitchburg are to be Marcella Craft, 
Dicie Howell, sopranos; Patil Althouse, Judson House, 
tenors; Royal Dada, Fred Patton, baritones, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. There is also a festival chorus of 320 
voices atid a festival orchestra of forty players with Louis 
Eaton cotiductor. 


NEW YORK’S MUSIC WEEK 


Among the outstanding events planned in honor of New 
York’s second Music Week, April 17-24, is the massed choir 
which will sing at the Mall in Central Park at 5:45 p. m. 
the opening Sunday, following a ritiging of the church 
bells and chimes earlier ii the aftertioon. Delegations from 
a number of prominent churches will assist, including St 
Thomas’, All Souls Unitarian, Holy Trinity, Metropolli- 
tan Assembly, Church of the Transfiguration, First Pres 
byterian and a number of other city and suburban churches 
Walter Damrosch will conduct the program which has been 
arranged’ by Lynwood Farnam, organist of the Church of 
the Holy Communion. During Music Week also will be 
held an interborough contest among the orchestras of the 
high schools, with prizes for the winning ensemble to be 
awarded at a special meeting of school children at the 
Capitol Theater on Saturday morning, April 23. George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the public schools, announces 
that the students in the upper grades will write essays on 
the subject, “What Music Week Means to Me,” with prizes 
to be given by the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. DeWitt Clinton High School, which boasts one 
of the best orchestras in the system, will utilize it in a 
public-spirited way in a series of concerts to be given in 
its auditorium to the graduating classes of the public and 
parcchial schools of its district, which extends from Thirty 
fourth street to 125th street and from Fifth avenue to the 
Hudson River. The suburban schools will be equally 
active in the observance. The directors of music in New 
ark, Summit and Trenton, N. J., Mamaroneck, Nyack, 
Dobbs Ferry and Floral Park, N. Y., and Norwalk, Conn., 
have notified the committee that their schools will partici- 
pate by special assemblies devoted to music, by at endance 
of pupils at public concerts, by lectures on the lives of 
composers illustrated by the playing of their works, and 


sometimes by more elaborate efforts. Private schools and 
colleges will celebrate itt much the same way, am ig those 
reportitig to date being the College of the City of New 
York, Columbia Untiiversity, Paces Collegiate Institute, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, the Finch Sc hool, the Berlitz School of Languages 
and the College of New Rochelle. Music schools and con 
servatories, too, are doing their part to reach the public 
among them being the Newark Conservatory of Music, the 
New York School of Music atid Arts, the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-Education, the Gunther School of Music, 
the Virgil Piano Cotiservatory, the Mollenhauer Conserva 
tory, the Bushwick Conservatory, and many other well 
known institutions. Women’s clubs and musical societies 
making specific contributions to Music Week include the 
Verdi Club, which will give a performance of “Aida,” th 
Chaminade of Brooklyn, the New Work Women’s Choir, 

the Treble Clef Club of Hackettstown, N J., Engle wood 
Woman’s Club, Political Study Club of Bayonne, N 

the Neighborhood Club of Flushing, and many other out of 
town groups. In addition, hundreds of music teachers will 
co-operate by holding pupils’ concerts in their studios and 
recommending to their students musical evenings at hente, 

Motion picture houses will take part by displaying slides 
announcing Music Week and quoting President Harding 
on the importance of music. Leading houses like the Rialto 
Rivoli and Capitol are making up unusually fine orchestral 
programs for the occasion. Clergymen, organists, Y. M 
C. A., personnel managers in industrial plants, all are work 

ing in their separate ways to focus public attention on 
music’s services to man. It-is difficult to see how any one 
in New York can escape coming under the influence of 
music during the week set apart for paying tribute to the 
art. 

Leila Topping to Offer Summer Course 
Leila Topping, who specializes in Russian music, is pre 
pared to accept a limited number of professional piano 
pupils for a special summer course until August | Mis 
Topping has had considerable success with her lecture ré 

citals of Russian music 
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(Continued from page 38) 
April 2. Weldon Whitlock, student of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, has been engaged for four-more con- 
certs in Missouri and Louisiana, in consequence of his 
success at the previous concerts just given in those States. 
Kathleen Ryan, artist pupil of Mrs. Gannon, has been en- 
gaged for a fourteen weeks’ concert tour this spring. Ed- 

ward Collins, of the faculty, will give a recital at Joliet, 
April 6 


Ziezfeld Theater, 


Sisyt SamoMis-MacDermip Stupio Items 
Juanita Whicker, soprano, appeared in recital at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Sunday afternoon, March 27. 
Grace Holverschied, soprano, and Helen Wing, composer- 
pianist, have returned from North Carolina after giving 
recitals in Asheville and Tryon. Doris Doe, contralto, and 
Paul Mallory, tenor, will appear in joint recital in Recital 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, April 14; Mr. Mallory sang for 
the Lakeview Musical Club March 14 and the Chicago 
Artists’ Association March 21 
The Sibyl Sammis Singers and the 
singers have returned from several weeks’ 
ments in the East and South 
CONSERVATORY 


MacDermid Master- 
concert engage- 


Notes 
Conservatory 
afternoon, 


\ MERICAN 
faculty, will 


Heniot Levy, pianist of the 
April 24, at 


give his annual recital on Sunday 
Kimball Hall 

The Public School Music department, under the direction 
of O. E, Robinson, is planning an interesting course for the 
summer term. In addition to the regular classes, David 
Bispham of New York, will give a series of lectures on the 
voice; Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer will lecture on musical 
appreciation, and Herbert Gould will conduct a course on 
Community Song Leadership 

Blanch Bonn, pianist and artist pupil of Earl Blair, will 
be one of the soloists at a recital at the Wooley M. E. 
Church of Chicago on Tuesday evening of next week, under 
the auspices of the Epworth League. 

Musica, News Item. 


Gemmer reports that the success of his pupil, 
Albert Redshaw, pianist, has found much favor with press 
and public and in his native country, New Zealand, 
Artuur Krart to Arrear at Benerit Concert. 
event of primary importance which takes 
place this month is a concert at Orchestra Hall on Monday 
evening, April 25, for the benefit of the Chicago Junior 
School, The program will be presented by Arthur Kraft, 
the well known tenor; Lucille Manker, pianist, and Eva 
Gordon Horadesky, contralto Mr. Kraft is too well 
known to need comment. In the past two years he has 
jumped into stardom, not only by reason of his beautiful 
voice, but also through his artistry and personality. He is 
prominent in the Junior League entertainment each year, 
and his recital at Orchestra Hall early last fall will. be 
remembered as one of the most noteworthy events of the 
season, 
Many 
affair, 
Junior 
employed, 
vironment 
Edward F 


Edwin J. 


\ musical 


prominent society women are interested in the 
which is for a most worthy cause. The Chicago 
School is an institution for boys whose parents are 
and it gives them the benefit of a home en- 
Patronesses are Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, Mrs. 
Swift, Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. Frank 
Strenenreuter, Mrs, William Yaeger, Mrs. Morris Townley, 
Mrs. Edgar Lee Masters, Mrs. Morris Rosenwald, Rosa 
Olitzka Sinai, Mrs. J. E. MacMurray, Mrs. Charles Crum, 
Mrs. John Smulski, Mrs. A. J. Balaban, Mrs. Bion J. 
Arnold, Mrs. Frederick A. Stock, Mrs. Lambert O. Wile, 
Isabel Richardson, L. Ellen Babcock, Mrs. Hugo L. Goetz, 
Lois Adler, Mrs. Edgar Lee Masters, and Mrs. Morris 
Townley 
Marer 
\rrangements for two pianos were fashionable years 
ago, but in the last two decades but few public exhibitions 
of two-piano playing had to be chronicled. It has been 
revived of late by the happy combination of Maier and 
Pattison, who have specialized in rendering compositions 
written for two pianos. Their tandem work on the piano 
has been the object of much eulogious praise wherever they 
have appeared, and at this, their Chicago debut, they 
showed canclusively that those laudatory remarks were but 
conservative expressions, as superlatives ad libitum could 
be written on their splendid ensemble. United by the same 
thought, their brains work at unison and their twenty fin- 
gers seem as the hand of one giant. Their success in ‘selec- 
tions by Mozart, Ropartz and Saint-Saéns was manifested 
by boisterous applause, showing beyond doubt the great 
pleasure derived from their playing by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra patrons. “Attis,” a novelty, from the pen 
of that prolific composer, Albert A. Stanley, is a remark- 
able bit of symphonic composition and is a happy addition 
to the list of novelties presented this season, The orches- 
tra also performed the C major symphony of Beethoven. 
Rene Devries. 


AND PATTISON WITH ORCHESTRA, 


Mme. Barbereux-Parry Recovering 


Mme. Barbereux-Parry, the well known Chicago teacher, 
is recovering from the severe fall that she had recently, 
and is now able to walk with the aid of one crutch. Dur- 
ing her illness, however, Mme. Parry was able to give her 
lessons, She expects to be in her New York studios after 
June 1. 


Grainger at the Capitol Theater 


An announcement of unusual interest is that of the ap- 
pearance of Percy Grainger at the Capitol Theater during 
Music Week, April 17 to 23 inclusive. Mr. Grainger, com- 


- and orchestra. 
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poser and one of the most brilliant and popular of present 
day pianists, is heartily in accord with the fine purpose of 
Music Week—that of spreading the influence of good music. 
With his characteristic enthusiasm he welcomes the op- 
portunity of playing before the vast and varied audiences 
that crowd the Capitol Theater, in itself an institution for 
the democratization of all arts. Besides playing one of his 
own favorite compositions, Mr. Grainger will alternate 
with the Duo-Art Piano in the playing of the first move- 
ment of the B flat minor Tschaikowsky concerto for piano 
The Capitol Symphony Orchestra will be 
under the leadership of Erno Rapee. 


REPETITIONS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


MORE 


Sunpay Eventnc Concert. 

There were no less than eleven soloists to take part in 
the Sunday evening concert on March 27, not counting 
Richard Hageman, who conducted and made it a round 
dozen of fine artists. Among them were two new to’ the 
company’s ranks, Grace Bradley and Augusta Lenska, both 
contraltos.. Miss Bradley, in two concerted numbers, showed 
that she has a rich, full contralto voice of excellent quality 
and well managed. Miss Lenska displayed qualities in; the 
difficult aria from “Le Prophéte (“Ah, mon fils”) that 
made one wish to hear her in opera. Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, sang for the first time this season within Metro- 
politan walls, giving Valentine’s air from “Faust” with 
orchestra and a group of songs with piano, both of which 
pleased the audience immensely. Another favorite was 
Sue Harvard, who sang (in English) Elizabeth's Greeting 
to the Hall from “Tannhauser” with taste, expression and 
fine vocal command, receiving prolonged plaudits and re- 
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calls. Of those more familiar on the house bills, there 
were Evelyn Scotney, who led the famous quartet from a 
Verdi opera and the equally famous sextet from a Donizetti 
work; Gladys Axman, who did excellently with “Il va 
Venir,” from “La Juive”; Cecil Arden, whose voice showed 
to advantage in “O mio Fernanda”; Pasquale Amato, in 
excellent voice and handling the monologue from “Andre 
Chenier” like the veteran stage artist that he is; Raymonde 
Delaunois, singing the “Vaga donna” from “The Hugue- 
nots” and throwing in the Habanera from “Carmen” for 
extra measure, and Charles. Hackett, giving “Le Reve” 
from “Manon” with the same exquisitely finished art that 
characterizes all his singing. Giovanni Martino, bass, lent 
his mellow voice to the “Lucia” sextet. And so the list 
ends, though Mr. Hageman led his men through spirited 
performances of the “Tannhauser” overture and the Sibelius 
“Finlandia” in addition to all the singing. The large audi- 
ence liked everything and it was a late hour before the end 
came. : 
“BARBER OF SeviLte,” Apri 4, 

Another interesting and thoroughly delightful pertorm- 
ance of “The Barber of Seville” was presented at the Metro- 
politan on April 4, with the following cast: Cora Chase, De 
Luca, Hackett, Mardones and Malatesta. All were in fine 
voice and the large audience found many opportunities to 
show its keen approval and enjoyment. Papi conducted. 

“Faust,” Apri 6 (MATINEE). 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 6, at the special*matinee 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, “Faust” was repeated 
with Geraldine Farrar as Marguerite, Orville Harrold in 
the title role, Rothier as Mephistopheles, Danise as Valen- 
tin, Mary Ellis as Siebel and Louise Berat as Marthe, with 


Wolff conducting. The performance was an excellent one . 


and the audience—a capacity one—manifested interest and 
appreciation of the artists’ singing and acting. 
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“Manon Lescaut,” Aprit 6 (EvENING) 


* Puccini's “Manon Lescaut” went off very much as usual 
at the Metropolitan on Wednesday evening, except that at 
the end of the third act, where Crimi-Des Grieux rushes 
furiously up the gangplank of the ship to embrace Muzio- 
Manon, he unfortunately caught his toe on the gunwale 
and the lovers, wrapped in an unexpectedly warm and 
sudden embrace, fell in one grand heap on the deck, to a 
eneral accompaniment of laughter. Miss Telva and 

essrs. Amato, Malatesta, Bada, Paltrinieri, Laurenti, 
Reschiglian, Audisio and Ananian were the other singers 
in an otherwise uneventful performance, with Papi at the 
helm. 

“TristaAN AND Isotpa,” AprIL 7. 


On Thursday evening, April 7, another excellent per- 
formance of this favorite opera of Wagner’s was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House with the same cast, in- 
cluding Johannes Sembach as Tristan, Florence Easton as 
Isolda, Jeanne Gordon as Brangaena, William Gustafson 
as King Mark and Clarence Whitehill as Kurvenal. The 
singing of these artists was fully enjoyed by the large 
and interested audience. Diaz as a Shephard also did 
some effective work vocally, while Bodanzky conducted 
with his authoritativeness and skill. 

“AnpreE CHENrER,” Aprit 8 


“Andre Chenier” was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Friday evening, April 8, with the same cast as 
before, headed by Claudia Muzio as Madeleine, Beniamino 
Gigli as Andre Chenier and Giuseppe Danise as Charles. 
The performance was an excellent one and brought forth 
much applause for the artists, particularly Miss Muzio, 
whose impersonation of the role is one of her best. 
Moranzoni conducted with his accustomed fire and skill. 

“MEFISTOFELE,” Aprit 9. 


Didur dominated the performance of Boito’s rather dull 
and certainly uninspired music drama. It is not a great 
drawing card for American listeners, but the Italians have 
a deep fondness for the work. Many of them helped to 
swell the Saturday night audience to large proportions. 
Didur gave a strong and impressive rendering of the title 
part. Florence Easton's dulcet soprano tones and sincere 
acting were much admired. Gigli sang beautifully and put 
extreme warmth into his histrionism. 

Mme. Peralta made herself a potent part of the vocal 
and dramatic proceedings. She is a well equipped and 
distinctive artists. Mmes. Howard and Perini completed 
the cast. 


National Association of Harpists’ First Concert 


On Friday evening, March 29, the first convention con- 
cert of the National Association of Harpists, Inc., Carlos 
Salzedo president, was held at Carnegie Hall before an 
audience that packed the house. The picture presented by 
the sixty harpists in their flowing draperies will remain an 
unforgettable one, and the enthusiasm of the audience after 
the first number, Handel’s “Largo,” played superbly by the 
ensemble and directed by Maud Morgan, must indeed have 
gladdened the hearts of the artists themselves. So in- 
sistent was the applause that the number had to be 
repeated, 

Then followed “Autumn,” a harp solo by John Thomas, 
played by Miss Morgan, who was well received by the 
audience and presented with many flowers, for which she 
said a word or two of thanks. 

Viola Waterhouse Bates was the next on the program 
and she was heard in four lovely songs—“Doux Plaisir,” 
Mana-Zucca; “Nuit d’Etoiles,” Debussy; “Idyl,” Mac- 
Dowell, and “Fairy Bark,” Harriet Ware—which revealed 
a voice of pleasing quality and range. In these she was 
sympathetically accompanied by Annie Lotiise David, the 
well known harpist, who has been concertizing so much 
this season. A notable feature about Miss David's ac- 
companying was that she played entirely from memory as 
always. Beth artists were presented with many floral 
tributes; among Miss David's was a large basket of ram- 
bler roses presented as a token of appreciation from the 
Largo Ensemble. She was chairman of the program com- 
mittee and spent a great deal of time in preparation of the 
concert, which proved to be a gratifying success. Later the 
singer was heard in three other songs, by Lang, Powell 
and Spross, rendered to the accompaniments of Ganz, 
Powell and Spross as reproduced by the Duo-Art piano. 

Others appearing on the program were Carlos Salzedo 
and his ensemble, and Salvatore De Stefano. There was 
also a string quartet consisting of Ottokar Cadek, Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, Ludvik Schwab and Bedrich Vaska. 


Giovanni Tagliapietra Passes On 


Giovanni Tagliapietra, one of the foremost opera singers 
of his day, died suddenly at his home in New York on 
Monday morning, April 11. He was born in Venice seven- 
ty-five years ago and was a «university man (Padua). He 
left his studies to fight with Garibaldi and then, discover- 
ing his voice, took up music. He became the first baritone 
of the Italian Opera in Paris, sang in South America, made 
his American debut in 1874 under Colonel Mapleson and 
later was leading baritone with all the famous companies 
of the time, including the Strakosch, Maretzek, Emma 
Abbot, De Vivo and Emma Juch companies. 

Since his retirement he had lived quietly in New York, 
giving vocal lessons and lecturing for the Board of Edu- 
cation. He is survived by his widow, who was Margaret 
Townsend of New York. 


Gabrilowitsch Now an American Citizen 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist and conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, obtained his final papers of 
American citizenship at Detroit on April 11. 
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Alexander Pero and many others. SEND FOR OUTLINE. 











EMERSON 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sew vorx 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 





Established 1849 Boston Beye 8 apt 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES ce 
BUSH & I AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | 
ARNE Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











Manutlacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 











= MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 








| cums | CADMAN 











COMPOSER-PIANIST Public School Music 
In Reeitals of Bie 9 Com ccitions, nd His Famous Organ Theory 
dian e- Composition 
Address: Care of om SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON Pe i ay 


:DILLING = 

: er 

B Met. samuel  S. pe Hall, N. ¥. ta 

Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 35th Season — Madden 

October 4th, 1920 Kacdonba 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE \°*octs 
OF APPLIED MUSIC Wren 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street 


a Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Carnegie Hall 


GRANBERRY scisc./ Ganapol Studios 
SUMMER Pisnists of Musical Art 
COURSES [ccmsenits | ssants weneeed owen een tuk 


Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 
Instruction 
- - - New York 











Voice Piano Strings 











New York City 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


PIANIST 














Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Haut, Cuicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. 











KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


of most progressive 


jap YEAR 






iducte . according to methods 
atrese enservatories 


i Bh ee M5 


Faculty of International Reputation 


H UsIE ody ates for post-graduate 
Department of Opera 
ind residence department 
t ith thon r * equibment 


violinists under 


Master class 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


for virtuoso 
For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincela Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 








Clare Osborne Reed 





ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 8 B U T L E Soprano 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC | N Co 
ncerts 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, N 
? Teachers’ Normal Training. A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, IL 


509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Pest value inastrictly f Agh grade instrument 


ESTEY 








CYhe best Known musical name in the “lLlorl! 


ESTEY PIANO CO. 





New York City 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


wo 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Werereems: Steinway Hall, 16-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


fHlason& Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











esses 


v. 
’ 
Joys a Ons 


ltra- 


Established 1864 





NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 











CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia_—_——— 


A Leader for 80 Years = 


Lsseemsieneeninnian 








Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ee — 








po 


The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its a is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City, 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on vous 
splendid achievement the production of 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest B. 
I have ever played. 

It is so coqenpety beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


gy ON 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-3286 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














